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Estonians Challenge Proposed USSR Constitution 
Changes 


Writers, ETA, Popular Front Voice 
180000245 Tallinn MOLODEZH ESTONII in Russian 
2 Nov 88 p 4 


[Appeal of the Council of Commissioners of the Esto- 
nian Popular Front and ETA writers and journalists} 


[Text] Writers and Journalists Believe: 


The open party meeting of the EsSSR Union of Writers, 
held on 31 October, concluded that the draft USSR laws 
on Changes and Amendments to the USSR Constitution 
(Basic Law) and on Elections of USSR People’s Deputies 
are contrary to the principles of democratization pro- 
claimed by the 19th All-Union Party Conference and 
completely disregard the interests of the union republics. 
It is impossible to change this orientation of the drafts 
with any changes in wording. The meeting supported the 
proposal on convening a special session of the EsSSR 
Supreme Soviet and on rejecting these drafts. 


On the initiative of the primary party organization and 
the Estonian Popular Front support group of the Esto- 
nian Telegraph Agency [ETA], at an open party meeting 
on | November the collective of the ETA discussed the 
draft USSR laws on Changes and Amendments to the 
USSR Constitution (Basic Law) and on Elections of 
USSR People’s Deputies. A decision was unanimously 
passed which pointed out that the draft laws submitted 
by the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet for 
nationwide discussion are contrary to the Leninist prin- 
ciples of the nationalities policy, socialist federalism, 
and sovereignty of the union republics. They are antide- 
mocratic in nature, which is not conducive to creating a 
legal state, and are contrary to the resolutions of the 
resolutions of the 19th All-Union Party Conference. 


Based on the above, the participants of the open party 
meeting of the ETA passed a decision to support the 
proposal to remove from the agenda of the | 2th Session 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet these draft laws and to 
create an All-Union Constitutional Commission in 
which all union republics would be equally represented. 
The draft law drawn up by the commission would then 
be submitted for nationwide discussion. 


Those at the meeting also supported the proposal of the 
meeting of chairmen of EsSSR rayispolkoms and 
ispolkoms of republic-subordinate cities to convene 
before 20 November 1988 a special session of the EsSSR 
Supreme Soviet and expressed support for the course 
toward democratization of public life of Estonia taken by 
the 11th Plenum of the Estonian Communist Party 
Central Committee. 
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The decision was made to sent the minutes of the open 
party meeting to the Presidium of the EsSSR Supreme 
Soviet and to inform colleagues in other union republics 
of our position. (ETA) 


Appea! of the Council of Commissioners of the Estonian 
Popular Front to the Public and the Organs of State 
Power of the Estonian SSR 


The Council of Commissioners of the Estonian Popular 
Front believe that the submitted draft laws “On Changes 
and Amendments to the USSR Constitution (Basic 
Law)” and “On Elections of USSR People’s Deputies” 
do not correspond to the people's desire to turn the 
USSR into a democratic legal state. Passage of these 
draft laws would result in even greater centralization of 
the state and curtail the rights of union republics to 
organize their political, economic, and cultural life. As a 
result of the planned reforms, the Soviet Union would be 
turned into an even more completely unitarian state with 
a strong central power, which is not in keeping with the 
hitherto existing constitutional status of the USSR as a 
union of sovereign national republics. 


The Council of Commissioners emphasizes that friendly 
cooperation of all Soviet peoples is possible only and 
exclusively if the rights of peoples are respected, under 
conditions of their free development and se!f-determina- 
tion. The promulgated draft laws actually contribute to 
further exacerbation of the nationality problems under 
the cover of seeming equality and rapprochement. 


Based on this, the Council of Commissioners proposes: 


—To consider these draft laws contrary to the desire to 
democratize society and to the sovereign rights of the 
union republics, and to strive for rejection of these 
draft laws by the EsSSR Supreme Soviet and forma- 
tion of a siate commission in order to search for an 
alternctive sciution; 


—To draw up and submit for nationwide discussion a 
draft Union Treaty in place of the draft Constitution; 


—To convene no later than 20 November a special 
session of the EsSSR Supreme Soviet for determining 
a position on this issue; 


—Taking into account the political situation which has 
taken shape, in all support groups and regional coun- 
cils of commissioners to conduct meetings with their 
deputy of the EsSSR Supreme Soviet to discuss the 
submittea draft laws and to demand their rejection at 
the special session of the EsSSR Supreme Soviet; 


—The Estonian Popular Front considers protecting the 
sovereignty of the republic and the struggle against 
super-centralizations of the central power to be the 
main task of the moment. Achieving this goal largely 
depends on the unity and determination of all demo- 
cratically thinking residents of Estonia. The Council 
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of Commissioners calls upon all public organizations, 
societies, movements, soviets of labor collectives, and 
informal groups to join together to carry out demo- 
cratic actions in order to prevent passage of the 
amendments to the Constitution in the presented 
form. 


The Council of Commissioners expresses full approval 
to the deputies of the USSR Supreme Soviet from the 
Estonian SSR, who, firmly carrying out the will of their 
constituents, voted against passage of antidemocratic 
legislative acts at the recently concluded session of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet. 


The Council of Commissioners is convinced that the 
conduct of our deputies has become a moral lesson for all 
members of the USSR Supreme Soviet. This has 
increased the peopie’s trust in their representatives, 
which is especially necessary now when we are faced with 
a decisive struggic for continuing democratic develop- 
ment and for the rights of the union republics in the 
EsSSR Supreme Soviet and the USSR Supreme Soviet. 


The Council of Commissioners of the Estonian Popular 
Front. 


Komsomol Groups Speak Out 
18000245 Tallinn MOLODEZH ESTONII in Russian 
4 Nov 88 p 1 


j=iatement by Komsomol groups, under ihe heading 
“We Are Discussing the Draft Laws on Changes and 
Amendments to the USSR Constitution and on Elec- 
tions of USSR People’s Deputies”: “The Opinion of 
Young People”) 


[Text] The Komsomol members and young people of the 
republic are discussing the draft laws on amendments to 
the USSR Constitution and on elections of USSR peo- 


ple’s deputies at their meetings. 


Members of the raykom buro and the Komsomol aktiv 
of Vilyandiskiy Rayon decided at their meeting to make 
a request of the young people of the republic to support 
their protest and begin collecting signatures against these 
drafi laws, since they contain provisions directed at 
restricting the sovereign rights of the union republics. 


The buro of the Kharyuskiy Raykom of the Estonian 
Komsomol discussed at its meeting the Draft Law on 
Changes and Amendments to the USSR Constitution 
and decided to demand that it be withdrawn from 
discussion and not be put on the agenda of the forthcom- 
ing session of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 


The adopted decision also contains a paragraph demand- 
ing the creation of a cc:.smission made up of represen- 
tatives of the union republics which should ensure a 
greater democratic nature in a new version of the draft 
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and guarantee observance of people's civil and political 
rights and grant the republics the right of veto when 
ratifying union laws, if they threaten to infringe upon the 
interests of the republics. 


This resolution proposes, as a last resort, to hold a 
nationwide referendum on this issue. 


Deputy on 
18000245 Tallinn SOVETSKAYA ESTONIYA 
in Russian 8 Nov 88 p 4 


[Article by P. Goryunov, deputy of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet for the Tartu-Sovetskiv Electoral District, under 
the heading “We Are Discussing the Draft Laws”: 
“Prepare Its Platform™] 


[Text] Lately, voting has become a \natter which is not 
altogether simple. We are making difficult decisions, 
weighing every word. The votes “fo” and “against” are 
carefully counted. I consider all this as signs of pere- 
stroyka. Quite recently, it seemed that everything had 
been thought out for us, but the tension of the present- 
day political situation dictates quite a different line of 
behavior. 


The other day, | was invited to a special session of the 
Tartu City Soviet. The people's deputies and members of 
the party gorkom discussed the most important issue of 
the proposed changes and amendments to the USSR 
Constitution. I listened to reports, some thoroughly 
substantiated and others summarizing the opinions of 
the broadest sections of the voters of large labor collec- 
tives and social organizations, and speeches. The session 
unanimously decided to reject the draft USSR law as 
antidemocratic and contrary to the trend toward expand- 
ing the rights of union republics, stated at the i9th 
All-Union Party Conference. 


Although I did not have the right to vote at this session, 
1 will say honestly that I also voted for this decision. 
Why? I will try to explain. 


First of all, because this draft was drawn up in a 
non-democratic manner, without the participation of 
union republics. I consider this to be deeply wrong. 
When deciding issues affecting the interests of the pop- 
ulation, its opinion must be taken into account. I have 
represented voters in various elective bodies for many 
years and know how keenly people react when their 
opinion is not considered; this fact itself offends them. 
Therefore, | consider correct the proposals of the Tartu 
deputies to remove this draft law from the agenda of the 
forthcoming session of the USSR Supreme Soviet and to 
create a state commission of representatives of the union 
republics to draw up a new document. Democratic laws 
can only arise in a democratic way. 


I consider the claims my electorate has on the question of 
the republic's representation in the country’s supreme 
organ of power to be legitimate. Now there are few 











enced. For example, the Decree on the Responsibilities 
and Rights of the Internal Troops was passed at the last 
ee SS eee We «uso had 
ions regarding other document. We 

our opinion be considered and carefully 
discussed and that p.ssage of the decrees not be rushed. 
The deputy from Estonia, E. Paap of Kokhtla-Yarve, 


were different, | am sure the results of the voting would 
have been different. 


It is hard to guess row what kind of a situation will take 
shape with passage of the amendments and changes to the 
USSR Constitution. A great deal depends just on how we 
will be able to substantiate our position and find a com- 
mon language with the delegations of other republics. 


It is distressing that all this is being done in a hurry. Is it 
really possible in | month to discuss sch an important 
document and prepare its platform? I think that the 
deputies of other union republics will also note at least 
the untenability of these time periods. 


One of the speakers at the session in Tartu reminded us 
of the beginning of the USSR anthem: “An inviolable 
union of free republics.” These are good words, and 
everything possible must be done today to preserve their 
true content. This means, above all, we must preserve 
the sovereignty of the republics so that each of them can 
call themselves the sacred word “free,” and then our 
union will be inviolable. 


Academicians Issue Statement 
18000245 Tallinn SOVETSKAYA ESTONIYA 
in Russian 8 Nov 88 p 4 


a by K. Rebane, president of the EsSSR Academy 
of Sciences, and R. Khagelberg, chief academician sec- 

retary of the Presidium of the EsSSR Academy of 

Sciences: “This Is What the Scientists Believe’ 


[Text] Bringing the economy and the environment of the 
USSR out of the crisis situation, achieving a worthy 
place in the economic and intellectual life of the world 
community, raising the prestige of socialism, and con- 
structive resolution of the complex situation which has 
developed as a result of the many years of ignoring 
Lenin's nationality policy are possible only if there is a 
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radical democratization of public life, a significant 
Strength-ning of the sovereignty of the union republics, 
and also a significant increase in the independence and 
responsibility of local organs of power in managing 
economic, social, and cultural development. 


The general meeting of the EsSSR Academy of Sciences 
States that the draft laws being discussed were compiled 
without the participation of union republics. Passing 
them without making fundamental changes can exacer- 
bate the crisis phenomena in the life of our country and 
will create a threat to the foreign policy initiatives of the 
USSR. 


Based on the need to demonstrate a high degree of 
responsibility and adherence to principles in discussing 
these draft laws, after hearing the speeches, the general 
meeting of the EsSSR Academy of Sciences resolves: 


The basic provisions of th: draft laws in question are 
contrary to the decisions of the 27th CPSU Congress and 
the 19th All-Union Party Congress on democratization 
of the Soviet society and expansion of the rights of the 
union republics and, in essence, are a step backwards 
compared to the current Constitution and legislation in 
effect. 


To consider it impermissible to include discussion of 
these laws on the agenda of the forthcoming session of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet. 


To make proposals to create on a democratic basis a 
commission, consisting of representatives of the union 
republics, for drawing up new drafts of the correspond- 
ing laws, beginning with the most important «.ne—the 
Union Treaty. 


To support the proposal to convene a special session of 
the EsSSR Supreme Soviet to discuss issues associated 
with these draft laws. 


For members of the EsSSR Academy of Sciences, its 
Organizations and associates to render all possible assis- 
tance to the Presidium of the EsSSR Supreme Soviet and 
other state bodies in revising the draft Union Treaty, 
drawn up with participation of the EsSSR Academy of 
Sciences, and also other draft legislative acts. 


To send this resolution to the USSR Academy of Sciences 
and the academies of sciences of the union republics. 


Considering the negative experience of blocking objec- 
tive information and substituting misinformation for it, 
which has taken place in the recent past, and also due to 
the emergence of relapses of this practice in coverage of 
the ongoing process of perestroyka in the EsSSR, to 
Strive persistently to publish the full text of this resolu- 
tion in the ali-union mass media. 


To send this resolution to the republic mass media of the 
EsSSR for publication. 
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To present this resolution to the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet and the Presidium of the EsSSR Supreme 
Soviet. 


Russian Back Republic's Rights 
18000245 Tallinn SOVETSKAYA ESTONIYA 
in Russian 10 Nov 88 p 3 


[Article by the “Referendum” Group, Initiative Group 
of the Society of Russian Culture, the Society for Pres- 
ervation of Monuments of Russian Culture in Estonia, 
and Initiative Group of the Russi ing Section of 
the Estonian Popular Front: “Let Us Join Unite} 


[Text] A decisive stage is coming in the development of 
the political situation in Estonia. The draft Law on 
Changes and Amendments to the Constitution and the 
draft Law on Elections of USSR People’s Deputies, 
proposed by the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, 
have become the object of harsh criticism. The drafts 
have been drawn up in such a manner that they signifi- 
cantly infringe upon the sovereignty of the union repub- 
lics. Central organs will be given the right to resolve 
those issues which we should decide ourselves. Regions 
of the country are being deprived of the opportunity to 
determine their own destiny independently. Passing such 
constitutional amendments not only will not bring the 
country out of the crisis, but will intensify it. Estonia is 
threatened with the danger of being turned from a 
leading republic into an economic and cultura! province 
of the country. The interests of all its residents will suffer 
equally, regardless of their language or nationality. 


Under these conditions, silence by the Russian-speaking 
population will be regarded as approval of the proposed 
draft laws and will actually result in betrayal of our own 
interests. Therefore, we appeal to all our fellow citizens 
of Estonia: Let us protect the rights of our republic. We 
must state our non-acceptance of this wording of the 
draft laws and begin drawing up alternative proposals on 
a constructive basis without mutual ultimatums. 


Today we must cast aside our internal differences and 
speak out as a truly united front. One form of uniting— 
creating a Russian-speaking section in the Popular 
Front—was proposed by the Russian delegation back at 
the Forum of the People’s of Estonia. But this is not the 
only possibility of consolidating forces. We support any 
forms of democratic unification of the residents of 
Estonia to protect the rights of the republic. 


Residents of Estonia! We must not take a rea! step to 
meet one another half-way in the name of our common 
destiny. 

The “Referendum” Group. 

The Initiative Group of the Society of Russian Culture. 


The Seciety for Preservation of Monuments of Russian 
Culture in Estonia. 
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The Initiative Group of the Russien-Speaking Section of 
the Estonian Popalar Front. 


Rayispolkom Officials on Election 
18000245 Tallinn SOVETSKAYA ESTONIYA 
in Russian 10 Nov 88 p 3 


[Article by I. Kappanen, chairman of the Kalininskiy 
Rayispolkom, and T. Torgo, secretary of the rayi- 
spolkom: “A Step Backwards”) 


[Text] The editorial staff continues to receive comments 
on the draft USSR laws on changes and amendments to 
the USSR Constitution (Basic Law) and on elections of 
USSR people's depu'ies (SOVETSKAYA ESTONIYA, 
23 October and 25 October). 


Today, we are giving |. Kappanen, chairman of the 
Kalininskiy Rayispolkom, and T. Torgo, secretary of the 
rayispolkom, an opportunity to speak on this matter. 


In the 2 weeks that have passed since the promulgation 
of the drafts, there was time to interpret, compare, and 
discuss them pretty well. But even at a first, fleeting 
glance, one is struck by their non-recognition of the 
sovereignty of the union republics, the Estonian SSR in 
particular. We back the proposal of the Tartu conference 
of chairmen of rayispolkoms and gorispolkoms of repub- 
lic-subordinate cities to convene a special session of the 
EsSSR Supreme Soviet before 20 November. In our 
view, individual amendments to the proposed drafts will 
not change their essence. Therefore, we support the 
proposal of the commissioners of the Estonian Popular 
Front to withdraw these draft laws from nationwide 
discussion and not include them on the agenda of the 
session of the USSR Supreme Soviet, and also to create 
a state constitutional commission of representatives 
from the union republics to prepare new draft constitu- 
tional acts. 


With regard to specific provisions in the promulgated 
draft laws on changes and amendments to the USSR 
Constitution (Basic Law) and on elections of USSR 
people's deputies, first of all, we do not agree with the 
interpretation of three basic election principles of uni- 
versal, equal and direct suffrage. How, for example, can 
universal suffrage be tied to citizenship status? 


Or what does equal suffrage mean, which is mentioned 
in Article 3 of the draft law on elections? “A voter has 
one vote for each electoral district,” it states. But if you 
consider that a voter is not simply a pensioner, for 
example, but also a member of the Komsomol, a trade 
union, and some other public organization, he does not 
have one vote but several, compared to the ordinary 
citizen. What kind of equal suffrage is this? 


Direct suffrage, if you think it over, is not at all direct, 
but multistage. The parliament is formed not by the 
voters, but by a congress of deputies 
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A umon republic, it seerns to us, should have the nght of 
veto when voting at sessions of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet. But not everything 1s decided by a majority vote. 


Another import. it aspect must be reflected in the new 
constitution—-the question of concluding a republic 
union treaty upon switching to regional cost-accounting. 
The drafts do not mention this aspect at all. 


Now, about particulars. 


The objectivity of Article 55 in the draft law on elections 
raises doubts. Its states that a USSR people's deputy 
candidate receiving more than half of the votes of the 
voters taking part in the voting is considered elected.“ 


The corresponding Article 15 of the draft republic law of 
the EsSSR on elections to local soviets states: “The 
candidate receiving the largest number of votes is con- 
sidered elected.” There is no stipulation about those who 
participated in the voting. Possibly, this is simply a 
stylistic error, but, in our opinion, it nevertheless limits 
the rights both of voters and deputy candidates. 


The aspect in Article 38, where it talks about the district 
election meeting, also seems questionable. This meeting is 
convened by the district elect.on commission and is held 
after nomination of deputy candidates is completed. This 
is fine. But if “no more than two deputy candidates are 
nominated, the district election meeting is not held.” 
Why? Then, the district election meeting is given the right 
to decide submission of candidates for registration. It 
seems to us that the district meeting, in the 
envisioned, is not authorized to decide the fate of the 
deputy candidates. Only the voters have this right. 


Now a few words about an innovation: the USSR Com- 
mittee of Constitutional Oversight. Yes, there should be 
such a committee. But we see its infinite right to intrude 
into the laws of the union republics again as non- 
recognition of their sovereignty. There will be no sover- 
eignty; full cost-accounting, to which not only our repub- 
lic is preparing to switch, is also impossible. The draft 
states that “the USSR Supreme Soviet revokes the 
decisions and decrees of the Councils of Ministers of the 
union republics if they do not conform to the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the USSR.” Then why have a constitu- 
tional oversight committee to duplicate its actions? Why 
must double supervision of the republics be established? 


There are also many new, reasonable aspects in the draft 
laws. Thus, we fully agree that leaders of executive and 
administrative organs now will not be elected simulta- 
neously as deputies of the Supreme Soviet, whereas 
today, for example, there are about 40 members of 
government in the EsSSR Supreme Soviet. 


At last, public organizations have also been given the 
right of choice at their plenary sessions and conferences. 
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For the first time, a religious leader can be chosen as a 
USSR people's deputy candidate from a public organi- 
zation, which seems fair to us. 


The new term of 3-4 months allotted to the deputies of 
the Supreme Soviet for the fall and spring sessions aiso 
seems justified to us. 


There is also much interesting proposed in the drafts 
Thus, Article 46 talks 


date who campaign for him and can use the services of 
radio, television, and the printed word. What is more, a 
deputy candidate (Article 45) can present his program to 
the voters. True, this is technically difficult to imagine. 
Are the republic's mass media really able to provide all 
candidates the opportunity to speak? If not, some of 
them will have their rights infringed. 


Questions, questions... At 2:00 P.M. on 15 November, 
all rayon deputies elected in Tallinn, including deputies 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and EsSSR, wiil 
gather at the House of Political Education (2 Lenin 
Boulevard) to discuss the draft laws and make decisions. 
We hope that the next session of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet will take into account the desires of the union 
republics, consider an alternative variant, and adopt a 
draft which is not contrary to the principles of the 19th 
Party Conference. The existing draft is a step backwards 
in the process of democratization and perestroyka. 


Law Professor Details Constitutional Debate 
18000245 Tallinn SOVETSKAYA ESTONIYA 
in Russian 27 Nov 88 pp 6, 7 


{Interview with Ivan Fedorovich Kazmin, senior scien- 
tific associate of the All-Union Scientific Research Insti- 
tute of Soviet Legislation and doctor of juridical sci- 
ences, by SOVETSKAYA ESTONIYA correspondent A. 
Favorskaya: “On Sore Points of the Draft Laws...”] 


[Text] These days, a visitor from Moscow—Ivan Fedo- 
rovich Kazmin, senior scientific associate of the All- 
Union Scientific Research Institute of Soviet Legislation 
and doctor of juridical sciences—has been speaking to 
many collectives of our republic. Our correspondent 
asked him to share his opinion on the problems which 
are being discussed at these meetings. 


{[Kazmin] | have had the opportunity to study the 
practice of discussing the all-union draft laws on changes 
and amendments to the USSR Constitution and on 
elections, and have participated in this discussion. I 
would like to express my views on those points which 
most often raise questions. 


Article 113 of the draft law on changes and amendments 
to che USSR Constitution, for example, has caused much 
confusion. Many comrades believe that the USSR 
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Supreme Soviet’s review of certain issues listed in this 
article is an invasion into the republic's jurisdiction and 
restricts its rights. We cannot examine all the points of 
this article here due to their large number, but let us 
dwell on one typical example. That is the entr, contained 
in contained in Paragraph 7, Article 113 of this draft. 
Here it states that the USSR Supreme Soviet exercises 
legislative control of environmental protection. Col- 
leagues believe that the union republic could resolve 
these issues entirely. This and similar criticism of indi- 
vidual paragraphs of Article 113 are based to a consid- 
erable extent on misunderstanding. 


The fact is that the vast majority of these issues are not at 
all intended to be made the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet. Overall, there are very few issues 
which are the exclusive jurisdiction of the USSR. These 
are chiefly issues of defense, state security, and foreign 
relations. The majority of other issues listed in the dis- 
puted of this article pertain to the so-called 
joint jurisdiction of the USSR and union republics. 


What are these? Let us look clearly at this same example 
of protecting nature. Let us assume that the Estonian 
SSR were to take such effective measures which would 
stop completely the pollution of the Baltic with domestic 
and industrial waste from the territory of iis republic. 
Does this mean that its coastal waters will become 
completely clean? No. The first gale will bring contami- 
nated water from other areas of the Baltic Sea to its 
shores—you see, the Baltic is being polluted not only by 
Estonia, but also by 3 other union republics and about 10 
foreign states. The entry stating that the USSR resolves 
issues of environmental protection is provided to resolve 
those issues which go beyond the limits of geographical. 
natural, and other capabilities of the republic. Roughly 
the same situation exists in the Black Sea and Caspian 
Sea basin and in other large reservoirs. 


Delimiting the joint jurisdiction of the USSR and union 
republics is done precisely along this principle. The union 
republic does what it is capable of doing with its own 
forces. The Union does what is beyond the republic's 
capabilities. Even if the USSR wanted to take upon itself 
the resolution of all ecological or other issues within the 
republics, it would be unable to do this because of the 
country’s enormous size. And this is one of the reasons the 
Union has no desire at all to intrude into the jurisdiction of 
the union republics. Individual comrades’ suspicions on 
this account are totally unfounded. 


[Favorskaya] What can you say in this case about pro- 
tecting mineral resources? Estonia is more worred about 
the nght of central departments to use its resources, an 
unqualified right. 


[Kazmin] The departments do not have such a right. 
Under law, the union republic has great opportunities to 
protect its natural resources. Under law, organs of the 
union republic resolve the question of granting land and 
mineral resources for industrial development or other 
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industnal purposes. They have the necessary legal capa- 
bilities to defend their interests. It is impossible to 
overstep them. The example of phosphorites is often 
cited. You see, the republic still defended its interests. 


[Favorskaya] The draft law under debate also includes 
under union jurisdiction organizing management of the 
national economy, social and cultural construction, the 
budget and finance system. remuneration of labor, pric- 
ing, taxation, and so on and so forth. What is left for the 


republic” 


[Kazmin] For some reason, your comrades understand 
that this 1s the exclusive jurisdiction of the Union, but 
this is all joint jurisdiction. The Union decides only the 
bases affecting the interests of all union republics. | 
gave the example of the Baltic Sea—how the jurisdic- 
tion is delimited, what the republic can do, and what 
the Union can do. Otherwise it is impossible to resolve 
these issues, neither technically, financially, nor geo- 
graphically. To do this, it is envisioned that part of the 
joint jurisdiction is exercised by the Union, and party 
by the union republic. One supplements the other. 
Simply. the very nature of these phenomena dictate 
such logic: it is not being imposed from without. 
Unfortunately, many in Estonia do not know this, do 
not understand this, or i has not been explained to 
them. Many are convinced that these points are the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Union. While, in fact, the 
republic has the seme and equally broad rights here as 
it did before VY hat is more, in connection with the 
decisions of the 19th Party Conference. the party 
leadership and the supreme state organs of the USSR 
have row taken a firm course towards expanding the 
righ! of union republics and local organs of power and 
management. 


[Favorskaya] This is indisputable in the party docu- 
ments, but in the draft law... 


{Kazmin] Suspicions that the Union ts intruding into the 
jurisdiction of union republics, | already said, are 
unfounded. 


[Favorskaya] Then, | would like you to clarify just how 
this desire to expand the rights of the union republics ts 
reflected in the draft law? 


[Kazmin] We will touch upon certain questions on this 
draft law further, but for now I will say that the decisions 
have been made and documents are being prepared, such 
as a special draft law on expanding the nghts of union 
republics. A law is being prepared on regional cost- 
accounting, which proposes to expand sharply, and | 
emphasize sharply, the nghts of the republics in manage- 
ment of the economy. No one has abandoned or plans to 
abandon this course. The Union does not have the 
slightest desire to restrict the mghts of the union republic. 
Quite the contrary. 
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ple, Crimean Tatars who reside in several union repub- 
lics want to have their own autonomy. Germans, several 
million of whom live in varnous republics, also want to 
have their own autonomy. Certain autonomous repub- 
lics would like to become umion republics. This entry was 
envisioned to resolve those issues which go beyond the 
capabilities of one union republic bui concern the inter- 
ests of all or a number of union republics. Obviously, 
only the Umon can resolve these issues, an individual 
republic is unable to do so. Now, since comrades in the 
Baltic area suspect that this entry is aimed against their 
right to withdraw from the Union, the deputies have 
recommended changing it. 


Many fears have been expressed in Estonia over the 
possibility of instituting a state of emergency in individ- 
ual regions of the country. This is Paragraph 13, Article 
149 of the Geof, where it cafes tn, emann other thine. 
instituting special forms of control when necessary. All 
countnes overseas have such legislation, including the 
European countnes with a developed bourgeois democ- 
racy, there is nothing unusual about this. We used these 
forms during the Great Patriotic War. Certain elements 
are used in all countnes during major natura! disasters 
and the like. No one had in mind to use them fo: 
political purposes, especially against the interests of the 
union republics. We have not had and, | hope, will not 
have this. It is intended that this paragraph will also be 
improved. Work is also being done to improve other 
questionable wording. 
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The deputies also recommeuded to the USSR Supreme 
Soviet 10 consider proposals received from a number of 
wmion republics on the feasibility of election of courts by 
higher soviets in order to make them more independent 


of local organs. 


[Favorskaya] There is much debate over the issue of the 
sovereignty of a urion republic and its place in. the 
federation. 


[Kazmin] We will talk about Estoma, since this bothers 
other republics less. 


All federations of the world, including ours, are orga- 
nized on the principle that its members transfer part of 
their jurisdiction to the federal organs. As we have 
already said, we have a few issucs which are the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the USS&., and the rest are jount jurisdic- 
tron or the yurisdiction of the umon republic completely. 
This 1s a general principle of organizing al! federations. 
Another general principle is that feeral law prevails 
over the law of the federation members on those issues 
which are under jurisdiction of the federation. 


Confederations, that is, 2 union of states based on an 
agreement on individual issues, are not very common 
now at all; they were formed in the past mainly in the 
interests of the defense of several states against the threat 
of war. In a confederation, a common territory of the 
union participants was not created, and a unified system 
of national economy and federal organs was not created. 
As a rule, these confederations either broke up or grew 
into a federation. The United States began as a confed- 
eration, and up until 1922 we were close to being a 
confederation. A federatvon is a closer form of economic 
and other cooperation of its participants and more 
beneficial for them, therefore, this form has become 
more massive and more vital. Some comrades in Estonia 
are raising the question of a confederation. | read about 
this and was asked such questions. That is why | wanted 
to answer this question. 


[Favorskaya] Forgive me, but is the union treaty form, in 
your opimion, categorized as a federation or confedera- 
tion” 


[Kazmin] It can 2iso be considered a federation. When 
our federation was being created in 1922, it was made 
official by a union treaty. No one has annulled this 
treaty, it completely retains its histomcal importance, 
and all of its fundamental provisions are covered in our 
constitution. Of course, many new issues have emerged 
during these years which were not known at that ime— 
in particular, ecological issues. No one thought, for 
example, that we would have to protect and save the 
Baltic, the Aral Sea, or Lave Baykal; there were no 
problems here. There were no problems with nuclear 
safety or with nuclear power plants. These new problems 
also gave rise to new jurisdiction both of the USSR and 
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Incidentally, no one assumed 
from this side. Now, in preparing tte law on regional 
cost-accounting, which although it is a union law but 
affects the interests of the republics and other regions, all 
union republics are involved in this work. But to some 
extent the republics also participated in preparing the 
draft laws now being discussed. In particular, such acts 
are always sent to the union republics for conclusion. 


hand, it also could have demonstrated its initiative to the 
maximum extent. Here there are no problems and, 
apparently, the comrades simply approached this too 


[Favorskaya] How do you explain this? 


[Kazmin] It is hard to guess, this is not a legal question 
but more of a psychological one, and | would not like to 
meddie in this field. 


[Favorskaya] Then, let me ask you this. In the opinion of 
many people who write us, only one side has been 
presented in the debate on these questions on the pages 
of the central press and on television. Why are the voices 
of the opponents not heard? 
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[Kazmin} I do not agree with such an assertion. The 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Sovict has already 
received more than | 30 suggestions. They contain many 
constructive amendments to the drafis. Comrades 
express their disagreement with individual points or 
consider them imperfect and suggest a new, in their 


[Favorskaya] Have any republics other than the Baltic 
republics disputed, for example. the paragraph on sov- 
ereignty” 


[Kazmin] | am not aware of such facts. 


| understand that many wordings of the draft were not 
complete enough and contributed to the emergence of 
fears and even suspicions. Obviously. we need more trust 
im one another and more competence in discussion, we 
must not shut ourselves off and become withdrawn in 
our own region. We would not refuse, for example, if we 
were asked to explain these issues, as we are now 
discussing here. | think that businesslike, constructive, 
and thorough discussion of all wordings could help 
remove the misunderstanding without the heat of pas- 
sions. Incidentally, if it were possible to have predicted 
such a reaction, | think that a greater time period for 
discussing the draft laws could have been established. 
Now, in preparing for the Plenum on Nationality Issues, 
it has been decided to publish the reports in 2 months. 


Often your comrades ask why the entire complex of 
issues are not being tackled mght away. It is very difficult 
to do this. The country is large, there are many issues, 
and there are different interests. We must find sclutions 
which are acceptable for all population groups. We have 
chosen the “lesser evil”—to resolve these issues by 
Stages: first create new organs on a more democratic 
basis so they themselves can then develop this reform. At 
the initial stage, no one expressed any objections to this 
variant, they were stated later. But | want to add that 
many are dissatisfied with the slow, in their opinion, 
development of political reform and do not want to wait 
too long. Do you understand? There is not just your 
opimion here, but aiso the opposite opinion. You do not 
want to hurry, bul a very large number of people from 
various republics do not want to go slow. In addition, we 
have talked about most of your objections and are taking 
them into account. 


[Favorskaya] Were you asked about the right of veto at 
the meetings” 


[Kazmin]} Yes, and quite often. What is there to say? We 
have never had such a right in our legislation, and | 
cannot say that it is widely usec in other countries. 
Generally speaking, the right of veto is not quite a 
federative institution. The president in some countries 
has the right of veto with respect to the parliament. But 
I do not know of a case in which an individual member 
of a federation has the night of vero with respect to the 
entire federation. This practice is fraught with certain 
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To some extent, it would counterp<se an 
individual member of the federation against the rest of 
its members and the interests of the federation as a 
whole. In my view, this would severely weraen the 
federation. | am afraid that the harm from this insti- 
tution would be greater than the benefit. | think thax it 
is better to have other mechanisms here ww protect the 
rights of the individual member .f a federation. For 
example, | pin great hopes on the Constitutional Over- 
sight Committee. Our political reform does noi end 
with the passage of these draft laws, it will develop. We 
can begin thinking about some other constructive 
mechanisms to safeguard the interests of the individual 
federation member. 


[Favorskaya] You do not believe that they do not want to 
listen to the voice Coming from the Baltic republics” 


[Kazmin] No, I do not beleve that. Already now, back 
before convening the Supreme Soviet, on zimost all the 


federation. | thacck that this was an extreme decision and 
that t was possible to find other legal mechanisms. You 
have placed the mght o: an individual member of the 
federation on all issues. even on issues which are strnctly 
the jurisdiction of the Union, above the right of the 
federation. Nowhere in the world 1s it like this. 


[Favorskaya] But is this not in the spirit of the overall 
democratic movement in the country’ 


[Kazmin] | think that this has gone too far. In addition, 
such fundamental issues are always resolved b) all mem- 
bers of the federation. These are, after all, fundamental 
principles. and you have decided them, these issues, 
individua'tly. I think it is possible to create mechanisms, 
and they are being created, which would not undermine 
the principles. Democratic changes in our country 
increase the opportunities of each union republic to 
defend its own interests by legitimate, parliamentary 
means. | think that democracy will also create new 
guarantees for considering the interests of individual 
population groups and individual union republics. 


We are moving away from the old course of centraliza- 
tion, from the dominant influence of departments. 
About 160,000 various instructions for the Union which 
restricted the rights of enterprises, associations, and 
regions have been rescinded. We will free ourselves from 
these chains. Therefore, we should not look pessimisti- 
cally here. On the contrary, we have every reason to look 
to the future with optimism. 
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Ukraine PresiCicm oa Amendments 
AU 3511 301488 Aisevw PRAVDA UKRAINY in Ruessan 
24 Nov 88 p! 


[Unattributed report: “In the Ukrasman SSR Supreme 
Soviet Presidium”) 


[Text] On 23 November o roziine session of the Ukra- 
Supreme Soviet Presodium examined the dis- 
cussion taking place in the republic on the draft laws on 
amendments and suppiements to the USSR Constitution 
(Fundamental Law), and on the election of USSK peo- 
pke's depul es. 


The Ukrammian Supreme Soviet Presidium noted that the 
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state power orpans, as welll as of the judicial system, and 
thus to provide conditions suitable for accomplishing tasks 


at the subsequent stages of political changes. 


At the same time crotical remarks are bering made concern- 
ing a number of draft articles and clauses. In particular. 


and remarks received by the Pres. sium are being conveyed 
to the USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


During the discussions on the draft laws the Supreme 
Soviet Presidium, local soviets, editonal boards of news- 
papers, journals, television, and radio have also received 
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many constructive proposals concerning the competence 
of local soviets, particularly their economic and financial 
relations with enterprises subordinated to higher organs 
of power, concerning social and cultural construction, 
the development of the national culture and language, 
and ecological problems. 


In the decision adopted by the Presidium; in the report 
delivered by N.G. Khomenko, Ukrainian SSR Supreme 
Soviet Presidium secretary; and in the speeches deliv- 
ered by A.M. Roshchupkin and V.P. Shcherbina, Presid- 
ium deputy chairmen; by G.I. Gutovskiy, G.P. Korney- 
chuk, N.F. Moiseyenko, A.P. Nekhayevskiy, V.A. 
Plyutinskiy, V.I. Rybinko, N.M. Snigirev, V.A. Sologub, 
A.A. Fedorov, Presidium members; and by V.I. Zay- 
chuk, Ukrainian SSR minister of justi’, it was noted 
that the workers, kolkhoz peasants, representatives of 
public organizations and of the creative intelligentsia 
favored the draft laws aimed at accomplishing in time 
the first stage of reconstruction in the political system, a 
reconstruction upon which the entire democratization 
process in Soviet society will largely depend. 


The laws on arnendments and supplements to the USSR 
Constitution and on the election of USSR people’s 
deputies, adopted at the forthcoming session of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet, will contribute toward ensuring 
the sovereignty of the soviets people’s deputies as the 
basis of socialist statehood and self-management, toward 
expanding democratic foundations for their activity. The 
laws will boost their independence and initiative, will 
increase their responsibility in accomplishing economic, 
social, and cultural tasks, will specifically confirm the 
consistent implementation of the decisions of the 27th 
CPSU Congress and the 19th All-Union Party Confer- 
ence, the further advance made toward authentic democ- 
racy, and toward restituting soviets to real power; they 
will also provide suitable conditions for the working 
people’s practical participation in administering state 
and public affairs. 


In their pronouncements and letters evaluating the draft 
laws, many working people have emphasized the princi- 
pled importance of the policy firmly and consistently 
pursued by the party and the state to foster the interna- 
tionalist unity of our society, to perfect and deepen 
interethnic relations. They emphasize that it is impor- 
tant to further promote one single national economic 
complex of the unified multinational state, the close 
cohesion among all peoples, and the fraternal mutual 
assistance among republics, oblasts, cities, and rayons, 
and sharply pose the need to resolutely rebuff all the 
attempts to undermine friendship and unity among our 
peoples, to fight the manifestations of ethnic isolation, 
and the artificial fomenting of interethnic problems. 


In expressing the firm conviction and will of the 
Ukraine’s people, the Ukrainian SSR Supreme Soviet 
Presidium is deeply confident that the family of the 
country’s peoples will not allow our international unity, 
the basis of the Soviet Union’s power, to be destroyed. 
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The Ukrainian Supreme Soviet Presidium feels that the 
amendments adopted at the session of the Estonian SSR 
Supreme Soviet to Article 74 of that republic’s constitu- 
tion—that in certain cases the supreme state power 
organs of the Estonian SSR may establish limits in 
applying USSR legislative and other acts—contradict the 
precepts of the USSR Constitution, are very detrimental 
to the higher interests of the USSR as a socialist federa- 
tion, and do not contribute either toward consolidating 
the unity and cohesion of Soviet peoples, or toward 
further unfolding the process of restructuring in our 
society. 


The Ukrainian SSR Suprenie Soviet expresses the con- 
fidence that the USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium will 
ensure that the provisions of the USSR Constitution are 
unswerfingly observed throughout the country. 


Oblispolkoms, as well as Kiev and Sevastopol Gori- 
spolkoms have been instructed to mieticulously scruti- 
nize all the remarks and proposals made, to take steps in 
order to eliminate shortcomings in management and in 
services to the population, and to systematically inform 
the working people about the progress being made in 
fulfilling the plans for economic and social development 
and in complying with the voters’ orders, 2nd in settling 
the most acute local problems which affect the citizens’ 
interests. 


la drafting laws on amendments and supplements to the 
Ukrainian SSR Constitution and on the election of 
Ukrainian SSR and local soviet people’s deputies, per- 
manent commissions of the Ukrainian Supreme Soviet 
and the Presidium’s approriate working groups have 
been instructed to make wide use of the experience 
accumulated during the discussion on the draft union 
laws, and to take into account the proposals and remarks 
made concerning to probiems that have to be settled in 
the republic. 


The Presidium has examined the proposals and remarks 
set forth in reports rendered by permanent commissions 
and made by deputies to the Ukrainian SSR Supreme 
Soviet on the issues discussed at the ninth session of the 
Ukrainian SSR Supreme Soviet of the | 1th convocation. 
The Ukrainian SSR Council of Ministers has been 
instructed io take steps to comply with the aforesaid 
proposals and remarks. 


Also, other issues concerning the republic’s state life 
were examined. 


The Presidium session was addressed by V.V. Shcher- 
bitskiy, CPSU Central Committee Politburo member 
and Ukrainian Communist Party Central Committee 
first secretary. 


A.A. Titarenko, Ukrainian Communist Party Central 
Committee Politburo member and second secretary, 
participated in the debate. 


The session was chaired by V.S. Shevchenko, Ukrainian 
Communist Party Central Committee Politburo member 
and Supreme Soviet Presidium chairman. 
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Politizdat Official on U Pablication while the textbooks are called upon to evoke dialogue, to 
of Economic compare various points of view, and to stimulate discus- 


18300] 1la Moscow ARGUMENTY I FAKTY 
in Russian No 46, 12-18 Nov 8&8 p 4 


[Interview by ARGUMENTY I FAKTY correspondent 
with A. Soskin, Politizdat assistant editor-in-chief: 
“Textbooks for Adults”. First paragraph is source intro- 
duction] 


[Text] The instructional year within the system of polit- 
ical and economic education of the workers has begun. 
In connection with this, many auditors and propagan- 
dists are interested in how things are going with the 
publication of textbooks for the new courses. Here is 
what Politizdat Assistant Editor-in-Chief A. Soskin told 
our correspondent regarding this matter. 


[Soskin] This year we are publishing 10 instructional tests. 
Among them, 6 are for mass forms of education and 4 for 
the universities of Marxism-Leninism. Unfortunately, we 
cannot brag about the completion of publication of all 
these books by the start of the instructional year. For now, 
6 of them have been published. These are: “Scientific 
Communism and the Problems of Renewal of Socialism” 
(head of author’s collective V. Khalipov), “Current Prob- 
lems in the Development of National Relations, Interna- 
tional and Patriotic Education” (author's collective—E. 
Bagramov, Zh. Golotvin, E. Tadevosyan), “Current Stage 
of Development of the Socialist Alliance and Perestroyka™ 
(head of collective Yu. Shiryayev), “Scientific Atheism” 
(headed by M. Mchedlovy, “Foreign Policy Strategy of the 
CPSU and New Political Thought in the Nuclear Age” 
(headed by N. Zagladin), “Problems of the Ideological 
Struggle in the World Arena” (headed by N. Kayzerov). 
The other four textbooks—“Soviet Economics: A New 
Quality of Growth” (headed by L. Abalkin), “Current 
Problems in Political Economics” (headed by V. Kulikov), 
“Ideological Work of the CPSU Under Conditions of 
Perestroyka” (headed by Zh. Toshchenko), “The Commu- 
nist Movement and the Struggle for Social Progress” 
(headed by S. Gililov)—are currently in press and will 
appear in November or December. 


[Correspondent] Why such a delay? 


[Soskin] The main explanation for the delay in publica- 
tion of the textbooks, I believe, is the fact that it is 
extremely difficult to develop a full-fledged textbook. 
The many years of Politizdat experience testify to this 
fact: success in this matter is only beginning with the 
formation of author's collectives. These collectives must 
necessarily be made up of specialists who have a mastery 
of the pen. This, however, is not enough. The authors 
must also have conditions suitable for concentrated, 
introspective work on the textbook. 


Today, entirely new requirements are being presented 
for textbooks. These have been presented in the resolu- 
tion of the CPSU Central Committee, “On Reorganizing 
the System of Political and Economic Education of the 
Workers”. Their essence is the fact that the basis of the 
instructional process must be the problematic approach, 


sion between the students. 


In our opinion, of all the prepared publications the one 
most closely approximating these requirements is the 
above-mentioned text on Soviet economics, written under 
the supervision of L. Abalkin, and the already published 
“Current Problems in the Development of National Rela- 
tions, International and Patriotic Education”. At least they 
do not try to evade the acute vital problems. Also, the 
textbook on national relations seems to us to be the first 
effort at illuminating this most complex topic without any 
fanfare and without any toast-proposing exclamations. 


To a iesser degree, we as publishers are satisfied with the 
textbooks entitled “Ideological Work of the CPSU 
Under Conditions of Perestroyka” and “Scientific Com- 
munism and the Problems of Ren2wal of Socialism”. It 
is true that the first has not yet been issued, but the 
second has already had time to receive a portion of 
critical comments in the press. The fault of the publish- 
ers is that they, rushed by deadlines, did not allow such 
an experienced author as V. Khalipov to realize the 
editor’s comments in the necessary measure. 


[Correspondent] So what does Politizdat propose for 
improving work on the textbooks? 


[Soskin] Just one thing. To strictly adhere to the rule stated 
in the Central Committee’s resolution on the reorganiza- 
tion of political and economic education. We must intro- 
duce instructional courses only after programs have been 
developed for them and textbooks published. This, of 
course, does not mean that the preparation of textbooks 
should be dragged out for years. However, the organizers 
must allow time for thoroughly working out the structure, 
content, and form of the publication, for discussion, 
review and editing of the manuscripts. Also, we cannot 
help but ask the following question: If the 10 textbooks for 
1988 are experiencing such difficulty in clearing the path 
for themselves, is it realistic to expect to ensure quality 
preparation and timely publication of the 21 titles planned 
by the All-Union House of Political Enlightenment for 
1989, if only one manuscript has been received to date? 


Goskomizdat Official on Plan to — 
Long-Unpublished Major M 

18300111¢c Moscow MOSKOVSKAYA oy VDA 
in Russian 28 Sep 88 p 3 


[Interview by S. Spiridonova with V. Cheremnykh, assistant 
editor-in-chief, USSR Goskomizdat [State Committee for 
Publishing Houses, Printing Plants and the Book Trade], 
Socio-Political Literature Main Publications, and candidate 
in historical sciences: “...Serving as a Stepladder to 
Reason.” First three paragraphs are source introduction] 


[Text] The USSR Goskomizdat has approved the long- 
range plan for publication of books on our country’s 
history, as well as the works of leading Russian and 
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Soviet philosophers, economists and jurists which have 
not been published for a long time in our country. [The 
complete list of works planned for publication in the 
1988-2000 period is published on pages 7-10 of KNIZH- 
rate OBOZRENIYE, No 38, dated 23 September 
1988.] 


There are 212 publications in this plan: 116 on Russian 
and Soviet history, 27 works of philosophers, 21 publi- 
cations in the series “Literary Heritage of Russian 
Thinkers” (which will be included in the Leningrad 
University publications), 33 works devoted to Russian 
economic history and economic thought, and 15 works 
by jurists. 


The mail received by our editorial staff contains many 
letters asking us to give a more detailed account of the 
upcoming books. We addressed the questions posed by 
our readers to the assistant editor-in-chief of the USSR 
Goskomizdat Socio-Political Literature Main Publica- 
tion, Candidate in Historical Sciences V. Cheremnykh. 


[Spiridonova] Viktoriya Mikhaylovna, how was the idea 
of publishing the works of our country’s philosophers 
conceived? 


[Cheremnykh] First of all, it was under the influence of 
the awakening, unusually high interest of the readers in 
the heritage of our social thought. This was very clearly 
evident by their attitude toward the publication of the 
works of the well-known historians Klyuchevskoy, 
Solovyev and Karamzin, and toward the works relating 


to our literary heritage. 


Recently, in the course of active journal publication of 
forgotten or previously banned names, the unnatural 
gaps in the literary process have gradually began filling 
in, which we cannot yet say in regard to our scientific 
heritage. Here from the late 40's, entire currents, not to 
mention individual works, have disappeared from the 
history of scientific thought. In all the past years we have 
only once published, we are ashamed to say how little 
and how scanty—the ; hilosopher of the last century A. 
Fedorov. And even then we “caught it good” for the 
propaganda of the works of this scientist-idealist. The 
materialists were always accepted for publication: 
Chernyshevskiy, Gertsen, Dobrolyubov, Belinskiy. And 
the knowledge of the current generations—not only the 
mass readership, but the specialists as well—was impov- 
erished by the total oblivion, the dropping out from the 
history of science, culture, and philosophy of the works 
of idealist philosophers who reflected unusually interest- 
ing processes of development of ideas, their struggle, and 
ultimately—the forward movement of science. 


On the whole, this was a negative process, since on one 
hand to deprive scientists and specialists of the possibil- 
ity of becoming acquainted with different points of view 
means to impoverish their scientific outlook. On the 
other hand—it means forcing them at times to trod that 
creative path which had already been trodden previously 
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by someone else. And ultimately, it means to slow the 
movement of progress, since, as Karamzin once wrote, 
“the ages serve as a stepladder to reason”. 


[Spiridonova] Which of the philosophers of the past will 
we have the opportunity of meeting again, and when will 
their works begin to be pv: nished? 


[Cheremnykh] Among the authors are V1. Solovyev, P. 
Florenskiy, P. Chaadayev, V. Rozanov, I. Kireyevskiy, 
P. Kropotkin, M. Bakunin, A. Vvedenskiy and many 
others. Many works of Russian philosophers will be 
published by “Mysl.” Nine books of selected works by 
Russian philosophers will be printed by the “Pravda” 
publishing house in 1989 in the form of a supplement to 
the journal VOPROSY FILOSOFII. 


[Spiridonova] Yet our oblivion has touched not only 
upon philosophers. In Japan, for example, they still 
publish the economic works of A. Chayanov, while it was 
only a year ago that we “discovered” for ourselves the 
name of this remarkable scientist, and only then from 
brief newspaper and literary journal publications. 


[Cheremnykh] Yes, the works of Russian and Soviet 
economists from the end of the last-middle of the present 
century are practically unknown to our readers, as is the 
essence of the discussions on the economic problems of 
development of the young Soviet state which took place 
in the 20’s-30’s. The interest toward them has sharply 
increased in connection with the economic reorganiza- 
tion currently taking place in our country, just as it has, 
we might add, toward legal problems. 


Today the “Ekonomika” publishing house has organized 
a new press specializing in the publication of books on 
the history of national economic development and the 
development of economic thought. Already this year it 
will publish a collection of articles by economists of the 
20’s, devoted to a single state plan. S. Gusev, A. Kaktyn, 
L. Kritsman, and G. Krzhizhanovskiy are the authors of 
this collection. The works of M. Tugan-Baranovskiy, A. 
Bogdanov, A. Chayanov, and N. Kondratyev have been 
prepared for publication next year. 


[Spiridonova] That means that the implementation of 
the long-range plan is already in progress, if, for example, 
we consider its realization with the publication of the 
first volume of the “History of the Russian State” 
published by the “Kniga” publishing house. (It is true, 
however, that this expensive facsimile publication is not 
affordable to many). The “Mysl” publishing house has 
also published selected philosophical essays and letters 
of M. Bakunin, and at the end of the year will also 
publish a 2-volume work by VI. Solovyev... 


[Cheremnykh] The reprinting of the works of S. Solov- 
yev and V. Klyuchevskiy has also begun. Since we have 
touched upon the works of our country’s historians, | 
would like to point out the fact that the long-range plan 
includes books whose authors were generally persona 
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non- grata for library and publishing house readers for 
many years. They were not published and they were not 
read. I will name but a few books from those planned for 
publication: M. Pokrovskiy, “Condensed Outline of 
Russian History”; N. Kostomarov, “Russian History in 
the Biographies of its Main Leaders”; “Russian 18th 
Century” in 4 volumes from the series “Publications of 
the Free Russian Press of A. I. Gertsen,” which will 
include the notes of Catherine II, Ye. Dashkova, and 
Senator Lopukhin; A. Bogdanovich, “The Last Three 
Autocrats”; A. Tyutcheva, “In the Court of Two Emper- 
ors”; P. Kropotkin, “Notes of a Revolutionary”; A. 
Belyy, “Between Two Revolutions,” and much, muct. 


[Spiridonova] The section of the program devoted to the 
publication of works on the history of the Great October 
Revolution, the civil war and the Soviet period is read 
with great interest. Heie we find “Selected Works’ by N. 
Bukkarin, the memoirs of A. Shlyapnikov and P. 
Dybenko, notes aboui the civil war by V. Antonov- 
Ovseyenko, and so forth. in short, most of these books 
were written by active participants in the events and, a 
most unusual fact, among the authors there are those 
who stood “on the other side” of the barricades. These 
are names which are so unexpected that, finding them on 
the list, one at first says to oneself: do not believe your 
eyes... In order to “adapt,” one has to re-read the list, to 
get used to it, to “digest” it. Can it really be that the 
memoirs of Denikin, Kornilov, Rodzyanko, Milyukov, 
and Krasnova are going to be published? 


[Cheremnykh] Yes, the publication of the memoirs by 
these authors—about the revolution and the civil war as 
described by the White Guard members—is currently 
being prepared by Voyenizdat and by the publishing 
house of Kazan State University... The APN [USSR 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences] plans to publish a 
number of other books, as for example, M. Rodzyanko’s 
“Collapse of the Empire” and V. Shulgin’s “Days.” The 
“Mysl” publishing house will publish the memoirs of S. 
Vitte. Lenizdat [Publishing House of the CPSU Lenin- 
grad Obkom and Gorkom] will publish a book on 
Kerenskiy. MOSKOVSKIY RABOCHIY will print the 
“Recollections of a Terrorist” by B. Savinkov, etc. 


[Spiridonova] Where will the publishers get these mate- 
rials? Will they translate the memoirs from the language 
of the country where these books were published? 


{Cheremnykh] The most interesting thing is that these 
books were published in the 20’s in our country. For 
reprinting they will be taken from special collections of 
libraries, where one or two copies of these books have been 
preserved. The others were destroyed. Today the special 
collections are reclassifying the previously “arrested” 
books to public access, »ut due to the limited number of 
copies, very few people will be able to read them. That is 
why the decision has been made to reprint these books, to 
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give people the opportunity to gain a broader insight into 
the great events of the age, including also from the points 
of view of the enemies of the revolution. 


[Spiridonova] Evidently, this same goal—the more com- 
prehensive perception of history (not so far removed as 
the revolution, but still already history}—was in the 
minds of the compilers of the plan, who included in it the 
translated works of leading foreign military historians 
and political leaders who analyzed the events of World 
War II? These include “Russia in War” by A. Vert, 
“World War II” by W. Churchill, and “Recollections of 
a Soldier” by G. Guderian... 


[Cheremnykh] “The Crusade to Europe” by D. Eisen- 
hower, the “The Stalingrad Campaign” by G. Derr... 
Parts of these books were already published in our 
country, but long ago, in the 50’s. Now they are going to 
be reprinted. 


[Spiridonova] The publication p!an is very interesting, 
but upon reviewing it, the opposing question immedi- 
ately arises: can it be embodied in specific books today, 
under the conditions of democratization of the interre- 
lations between the Goskomizdat and the publishing 
houses, when the publishing houses themselves deter- 
mine what authors they will publish? Will the plan 
remain simply as a good intention addressed at inspeci- 
fic publishers? 


[Cheremnykh] No. The publishing houses are eagerly 
taking up this work, and everything that has been out- 
lined for the most part already now has specific address. 


[Spiridonova] Is <nere an indefinite part? 


[Cheremnykh] Yes. This is a recommended list for 
regional and republi- publishing houses, which they may 
use in compiling ‘aeir thematic plans for the coming 
year. For exemple, it would be of interest for the univer- 
sity publishing houses to know the opinion of authorita- 
tive scientists (and the plan was compiled with their 
help), and to know which works by their fellow country- 
men are interesting to this day and should be published. 


MOLODAYA GVARDIYA Editor Proposes 
in Book Publishing Practices 
18300111d Moscow PRAVDA in Russian 13 Oct 88 p 3 


[Article by N. Mashovets, editor-in-chief of the Komso- 
mol Central Committee publication MOLODAYA 
GVARDIYA: “Who Are Books Published For?”’] 


[Text] In the past year-and-a-half alone, more than 30 
articles have appeared in the press critically analyzing 
the new endeavors of the USSR Goskomizdat [State 
Committee for Publishing Houses, Printing Plants and 
the Book Trade]. However, the Goskomizdat manage- 
ment sees few useful ideas in them. Yet in my opinion, it 
should take a more critical approach to the evaluation of 
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its activity. After all, as yet the entire reorganization in 
book publication has been reduc: d merely to the USSR 


Goskomizdat’s cancellation of its own outdated direc- 


tives and instructions. 


Unfortunately, many of the current Goskomizdat inno- 
vations have also not been well thought-out. Sometimes 
they even run counter to the real publication process and 
the interests of the readers and authors. For example, of 
all the things that the USSR Goskomizdat leaders report 
in their numerous publications, it would be fruitless to 
look for figures telling how many books have been 
published in, say, 6 months. Or how this appears in 
comparison with the indicators for the analogous period 
last year? Alas, you will not find such data. And it is no 
accident. That is because the number of books published 
is not increasing, although the price on books is rising by 
leaps and bounds. 


The fact is that, supposedly to combat the “book bugs” 
and “black market,” and disregarding the opinion of the 
buyers themselves on this question, the USSR Gosko- 
mizdat has permitted the setting of so-called contract 
prices. As a result, the quality of books has not 
improved, their number has not increased, and the 
shortage has not been alleviated. Yet the buyer has begun 
spending noticeably more money for the purchase of 
books. In the last 6 months alone, millions of rubles were 
obtained from the public by this means. It is doubly sad 
that, as practical experience has shown, this tendency of 
uncontrolled growth in prices on books is continuing, 
and will continue in the future. In the book publication 
trade the increase in the cost of production is defined, 
despite certain specifications, as the main means of 
increasing the “trade mass.”’ This in turn will not only 
reduce the solvency of the population, but will even 
more greatly narrow the circle of book buyers and will 
impoverish the selection in public libraries. 


As we know, only a few central publication and printing 
houses are directly subordinate to the USSR Goskomiz- 
dat. Most are departmental, belonging to public organi- 
zations, artist’s unions, or under joint control. Yet even 
these, with the exception of ““Voyenizdat” and “Nauka,” 
have become dependent on Goskomizdat, since they 
have been deprived of the right to sell their products 
directly and have been forced to do so through the 
Goskomizdat ‘Soyuzkniga,” which retains one- fourth 
of the cost from the sale of each book. In this situation, 
especially with the setting of contract prices (up to two 
nominals), Goskomizdat is literally being showered with 
a golden rain. 


Therefore, we can unaerstand the desire by the heads of 
this department to persistently demand from the pub- 
lishing houses that they reduce the number; of titles of 
low-circulation books (scientifi., poetic, etc.) and 
sharply increase the publication of those which are in 
particular demand, i.e., those on which the price can be 
raised. It has come down to where not only the circula- 
tion policy, but even the fate of a certain book as a whole 
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is today in fact determined by the trade workers, who 
place orders for it even before it is published. Even if we 
do not touch upon, let us say, the taste and the spiritual 
trappings of the trade worker, even if he is a Solomon, he 
is placed in such a situation that, for example, he will not 
order poetry, scientific books, or the works of young 
authors. Moreover, these must be ~dvertised and effort 
expended, while a detective novel can be sold for 3 rubles 
(now it is already 5, we might add) not even at a 
bookstore counter, but, for example, to a friend from a 
shoe store “as barter goods.” 


And it is for naught, in my opinion, that the Gorkomiz- 
dat shrugs off critical comments. After all, it is not they 
who are right, but Academican D. S. Likhachev and all 
those who maintain that such innovations in book pub- 
lication extremely complicate the path which works of 
original scientific and artistic thought must take to reach 
the general reader and, on the contrary, open wide the 
doors to mercantilism, bureaucratizing the all-union 
publication process. 


As a panacea against shortages, Goskomizdat is today 
presenting the idea of the so-called all-union book pub- 
lication programs. They are developed within this very 
same Goskomizdat, where manuscripts generally are not 
read, and thus can be oriented only toward things 
published in the periodical literature. The obvious 
nature of the conclusion that a standard circulation 
number of 100,000 copies is too low for a popular book 
in Our country, with its multi-million population, makes 
it possible to include a certain title in the all-union 
program and to demand that the publisher print this 
book, already without any coordination (such a system 
nominally exists within Goskomizdat). In what volume? 
Why, in any volume you like—300,000, 500,000, a 
million. There are no limitations, no logic... 


These programs, which are a sort of state order handed 
down by Goskomizdat, aside from all else, are rather 
superficially compiled. 


However, this is not even the crux of the matter. All- 
union programs and various unlimited subscriptions in 
the large scale of our book trade smack of gigantomania 
and destabilize both the creative and the productive 
process with’: publishing houses. They create a hullaba- 
loo around things which often bear the imprint not so 
much of talent as of market conaitions. At times we get 
the impression that Goskomizdat is striving to turn 
publishers into printing-works which are handed down 
from above the assignments on whom to publish and in 
what volume. Yet at the same time it is afraid to take on 
the responsibility for a specific matter, as for example in 
the publication of books at the author’s expense. 


In and of itself, such a solution is timely. All the 
publishers applaud it, but... Judge for yourselves. Any 
publishing house must “find a place” in the printing- 
works first of all for its own planned book with circula- 
tion of, say, 100,000 copies. This is not an simple matter 
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even from a purely technical aspect. At the same time, 
from an economic standpoint it also affects numerous 
aspects of the viability of the publisher's collective, includ- 
ing, by the way, also the morey deducted for the salaries of 
that very same Goskomizdat apparatus. Now they call for 
putting off the 100,000 copy book an submit for publica- 
tion the manuscript, which will be issued in a circulation 
or 200 or 1,000 (the limit is 3,000) copies at the expense of 
the author himself. This is about the same as stopping the 
Togliatti automobile assembly line and making 1,000 
shovels on it for use by the local gardeners. After all, there 
are also low-capacity printing houses. It would seem, what 
could be simpler—to allow the authors to print their 
poems, memoirs, and political treatises there. Yet here the 
radical question of our system arises: “Under whose 
responsibility”? This moment is cleverly formulated in the 
Goskomizdat decision: “The responsibility... is borne pri- 
marily by the author.” And the second [basic responsibil- 
ity], it is easy to understand, Goskomizdat ascribes to the 
publisher, although it could have, for example, in Moscow 
under the Buro of Polygraphic Services, or on Tsvetnoy 
Boulevard, put two or three of its associates in charge, who 
could read this “wonder-literature,” sign it to press, and 
bear the responsibility after the author for its publication... 


...1 am reading one of the latest (signed | August) USSR 
Goskomizdat collegium resolutions entitled “On Measures 
for Reducing Time Required for Preparing and Publishing 
Books.” The probiem is a most current one, but... “It is 
necessary to understand that the long production times 
discredit our book publication and impart a moral, cul- 
tural, scientific- technical and economic jos  " first 
point states. What a discovery! Point two states: “Rec- 
ommend that publishers install personal micro- computers 
directly in the publishing houses...” But there is not a word 
about how this is to be realized. Finally, point 13, the 
culmination, states: “Conduct in 1988 an all-union scien- 
tific-practical conference on the question of reducing the 
time for preparing and publishing books.” 


The current Goskomizdat policy has found generalized 
expression in the “Conceptions of Soviet book publication 
under current conditions and the prospects for its devel- 
opment to the year 2005.” Ye. Timofeyev, editor- in-chief 
of the “Mysl” publishing house said aptly in this regard: 
“There is no serious, in-depth analysis which is based on 
the real state of affairs. As yet the situation in book 
publication is getting worse and heading toward a com- 
plete collapse. The conception diverges from the reality.” 


Book publication in the USSR is in an extremely 
neglected state. We might even say a crisis state. And this 
Crisis is deepening. Yet at the same time foreign writers, 
learning of our woes, ask in surprise: “Don’t you have 
any paper to print money?” 


The situation will begin to improve only when the publish- 
ing houses rid themselves of the dictate of Goskomizdat. 
They must decide for themselves what and how much to 
print. And they must themselves sell [their publications]. 
All publishing houses must have their own company 
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stores, where they can sell the main mass of their books, 
and where they can really study the demand. The remain- 
ing part of the printed copies may be sold, as now, through 
ordinary stores, or distributed through the “Book by Mail” 
system. I believe that the ideological and material benefits 
from minimal transport, the efficiency of output and the 
effectiveness of advertisement and maximal consideration 
of the local market will become cvident. Of course, they 
might narrow the sphere of influence of the central pub- 
lishing houses. However, we must soberly acknowledge 
that even today such “all-union” influence is at times 
imagined. For example, the books of our MOLODAYA 
GVARDIYA ZhZL [Life of Outstanding People] series are 
not found on the book counters of Irkutsk, because only a 
limited number reach there. However, we would not object 
to our Irkutsk colleagues reprinting the MOLODAYA 
GVARDIYA ZhZL series of books in such a publication 
volume as would be accepted by the reader. However, this 
must be under the condition that the author's copyright 
sign is not mythical, but real. Today we do not get anything 
if another publishing house reprints our book, even though 
we have labored over it in the sweat of our brow, so to 
speak, and they have taken the finished product. 


I mentioned Irkutsk, where there is a publishing house. Yet 
in Penza, for example, there is not, just as there is not in 
many other oblast cities where before they published local 
authors, Pushkin and children’s literature alike, and there 
was no need to conduct unlimited press signings, because 
Pushkin was always on the counter. They did not gouge, 
and they effectively considered the demand. Life demands 
that we once again open [these publishing houses]. Maybe 
not to the degree as in the USA (today there are 22,500 
publishing houses there, i.e., tens of times more than in our 
country). Yet each oblast (at least wherever this will be 
economically and technically expedient) should have one. 
You might laugh: “In an empty space?” No, not in an 
empty space, but on the basis of the local printing houses 
and entire polygraphy combines. 


Here | will allow myself to touch upon circumstances 
which as yet have not been discussed. i am speaking of 
the party publication base, which is present in all the 
oblast cities and certain rayon cities, not to mention the 
republic centers. The time of glasnost demands that we 
turn Gur gaze here too. Unfortunately, it has never been 
publicized anywh: re what the quantitative and qualita- 
tive nature of the press pool is in these printing houses, 
how much paper is sent there, what is published there, 
and in what volume. Based on personal observations, | 
must presume that the reserves for book printing there 
are considerable. Moreover, repeated efforts have been 
made to open oblast publishing houses based on these 
reserves. But after verbal consultations the matter came 
to a halt: the telephone resolutions were synonymous. 


About a year or two ago, while attempting to implement 
the decision of a high institution associated with the 
opening of a branch of MOLODAYA GVARDIYA in 
Siberia, we went to Krasnoyarsk, where construction was 
being completed on a new building of the kray party 
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thought, that although the press was small, nevertheless 
even here it was profitable to print vodka tickets (a real 
fact!). 


The CPSU Central Comn::ttee Affairs Administration 
acted nobly in recently handing over the “Rus” sanato- 
rium to veterans of the Afghan war. Yet, proceeding 
along the path of developing the political system of our 
society, why not hand over the overwhelming number of 
local printing houses to the oblast Soviets of People’s 
Deputies, who would orient themselves directly toward 
the intellectual and spiritual interests of their residents? 
After all, the deputies have the right to demand that the 
voters whose interests they represent have not only the 
food and industrial products which are necessary for a 
normal life, but also the spiritual values—books. 


Evidently today, when the participants in the All-Union 
Party Conference have so actively supported M. S. Gorba- 
chev’s proposal on combining the roles of party and Soviet 
leadership in a single individual, it will not only be easier 
to do this, but also more natural from a political and 
Organizational point of view. At least the time has come for 
people’s power to deal directly with the questions of the 
press and book publication which are directly related to 
the social-cultural sphere of our life. 


In my opinion, the functions of a methodological coor- 
dinating center, instead of the huge bureaucratic Gosko- 
mizdat, can easily be assumed, for example, by a council 
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(or association) of publishers. And the Book Institute 
(which today has little influence on publication prac- 
tices) must exist for the input of publishing houses, i.c., 
the organizations which need it, which will give it 
specific assignments and hold it accountable for their 
fulfillment. In much the same way, exhibits and fairs 
must be organized if necessary by pooling resources. We 
must give the publishing houses the right to themselves, 
based on their own income, determine the amounts of 
the author's honorarium and to enter into equal relations 
with trade organizations within the country and on the 
foreign market. We might add that the proposed changes 
will make it possible to finally settle accounts with the 
authors depending on the number of copies sold. The 
publishing houses do not need someone to prod them. 
Life, and not the Goskomizdat order, must force them to 
install micro-computers in the publishing houses. Not 
all-union programs which originate in some office, but 
rather the real demands of the readers must influence the 
formulation of publication plans. 


A book must be simply a book. The Soviets of People’s 
Deputies, the public, artistic and scientific organizations 
and departments will themselves determine what litera- 
ture and how much should be printed in the publishing 
bouses under their control. Not to mention the artistic 
personage, the public prestige of the publishing houses 
themselves, which are interested more than Goskomiz- 
dat in seeing that the Soviet book be mass-published, 
thematically varied, polygraphically flawless, and...not 
too expensive. 
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Latsis on Role of Stalin's Cult of Personality 

in Soviet History 

18300090a Moscow ZNAMYA in Russian No 6, Jun 88 
pp 124-178 


[Article by Otto Latsis: “The Change”] 


[Text] So we have now returned to where we began just 
over 30 years ago. To our damned questions. Why did we 
build socialism Stalin's way? And could we have built it 
otherwise? It is not idle curiosity which is behind this 
desire to comprehend our past but concern for the 
present and the future because without having gresped 
Stalinitis, we will not find safeguards against its repeti- 
tion, we will not strengthen new generations’ confidence 
in socialism and we will not resurrect its authority in the 
world. And without this we simply cannot live. 


After all, there have been 20 years of suppression of 
awkward issues. What have they done for us? Has the 
authority of the socialist idea been strengthened as a 
result of this silence? No, only weakened. It was our 
propaganda which remained silent about the bitter truth 
of our past, it was our scholarship which failed to 
investigate difficult problems. Foreign propaganda was 
not silent, foreign historians lost no time. Nor did the 
Soviet people who did not listen to the foreign voices not 
accept their ignorance and filled in the vacuum with 
myths and home-made concepts. 


The socialist consciousness of the older generations 
suffered relatively less. The experience of life of people 
who had passed through the revolution and civil war, 
socialist building and the Patriotic War, this experience 
gave them a perception of the strength of our system. 
While shaken by the bitter truth in 1956, the majority of 
people of those generations nonetheless culivated an 
understanding that Lenin's ideas and socialism were one 
thing, Stalinitis, another. But the experience of life had 
provided those wku had come of age in the 1970's and 
for whom politics was identified merely with the time of 
Stagnation with an entirely different conditioning. 


It was at that time, when “ideological purity” was 
predominant in the press, that a hitherto inconceivable 
pollution of ideology occurred in actual social life. 
Monarchical, bourgeois-democratic, chauvinist, nation- 
alist and religious ideas of various stripes, which had 
rightly once been considered the appurtenance merely of 
the vestiges of the exploiter classes, spread among the 
intelligentsia, among workers and peasants and among 
the descendants of revolutionar'es. Not simply spread 
but became the fashion and te..«mony to free-thinking. 
Today the opponents of perestroyka like to argue about 
the damage that has allegedly been done to the founda- 
tions of socialism in the time of glaspost and the appear- 
ance of “alternative towers” aspiring to destroy our 
system. There are such “towers,” although the 
“mourners «ur socialism” like to ascribe to them any 
criticism of the distortions of past times. There are in 
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society exponents of antisocialist ideology, but glasnost 
has merely enabled them to reveal themselves. But they 


appeared in the years of silence. 


Today historians are siarting all over again. Starting 
under worse conditions because 20 years have been lost. 
Starting under better conditions because the documents 
of ihe October 70th anniversary gave science what it 
needed: not truth in the last instance on all questions but 
an Opportunity to conduct an objective investigation. 
They are starting from the same questions at which they 
stopped at the end of the 1950's-start of the 1960's. 


And now the first answers are to hand. 


Dmitriy Volkogonov has seemingly told his bitter truth. 
Here are some assessments of Stalin and Stalinitis from 
his essay in LITERATURNAYA GAZETA of 9 Decem- 
ber 1987: “trampling of humanity”; “crimes”; 
“inhuman degradation and ordeals”; “monstrous injus- 
tice,” “no merits justify the inhumanity”; “bitterness” 
and “methods of a command-bureaucratic style, vio- 
lence and ‘screw-tightening,’ the apologist of which was 
precisely Trotskiy, would be adopted by Stalin”; “he 
quickly became accustomed to violence”; “liquidation of 
personal adversaries”; “the terrible inertia of violence”’; 
“saw society as a human aquarium; all in his power’; 
“was there not alongside his cruelty Stalin's never- 
diagnosed mental illness?” Such are the assessments. 
And facts, terrible facts. In the NK VD authorities alone 
“more than 20,000 honest pevnile fell victim to this orgy 
of lawlessness.” 


And after all this: “During the struggle for the new 
system's survival the purposiveness and political will of 
the leader were of exceptional significance. Here, per- 
haps, Stalin had, after Lenin, no equal.” Then: “he also 
had something others lacked.” Conclusion: “Under these 
conditions an alternative of other leaders was improba- 
ble.” 


Really? We recall words from the report “October and 
Perestroyka: the Revolution Continues”: “...The cult of 
personality was not inevitable. It is alien to the nature of 
socialism, represents a deviation from its fundamental 
principles and thus is without justification.” Yet the 
statement concerning the absence of “an alternative of 
other leaders” automatically justifies before history all 
that Stalin did. However, if it is proved that he should be 
vindicated, is the conscientious scholar not bound to 
recognize this? But it is precisely the point that it has not 
been proved. Purposiveness and political will? Dozens of 
Lenin's associates possessed these qualities, and it is now 
clear that any of them would have been better because it 
is impossible to conceive of anything worse: at all turns 
of history, at each fork thereof Stalin chose for our 
people the path of the greatest costs and casualties. Only 
an incomprehensible logical breakdown could permit 
some authors to assert that Stalin accelerated our devel- 
opment in some way; all the facts cry out that he held it 
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up, that he repeatedly cast the country back and that only 
the extreme exertion of the people's forces and the great 
sacrifices made it possible to avoid the total loss of the 
gains of October. 


Igor Klyamkin in NOVYY MIR also tries to prove the 
objective predeterminaticn of Stalin's way of socialist 
building, but approaches matters more soundly. He 
deduces the absence of an alternative from an analysis of 
class forces and the social mentality of the numerically 
preponderant peasant masses: “Victorious at that time 
were the and none other than they could have 
been because there was at that time no other ‘project for 
the development’ of our street capable of competing with 
collectivization.” And further: “The majority of peas- 
ants was reconciled to collectivization because it saw the 
kulak as its enemy. Because it had not had time to 
become “ ified,” was not ready for competitive 
Struggie on the market and had feared its ruinous chaos 
since prerevolution times even.” 


There is some truth in this: such qualities were indeed 
typical of the peasants at that time. This truth very likely 
prevented the author from seeing that he had given only 
an incomplete answer to an incomplete question. The 
analysis here is much more profound and convincing 
than D. Volkogonov’s inasmuch as I. Klyamkin switched 
from an examination of the attributes of individuals to a 
description of social strata. But he quietly substituted the 
question. We are inquiring into why Stalin's line of the 
building of socialism, Stalin's line in industrialization, 
collectivization and state and party building was victo- 
rious. Why did the ruling party and the leading class in 
the political respect, and only then, the most populous 
class at that time—the peasantry—follow Stalin, and not 
the Bukharin group. Having inadvertently omitted the 
question of the choice which the party leadership made, 
I. Klyamkin reduced everything to the peasantry. But 
nor was this the end of barely perceptible substitutions. 
Responding directly to the question: did the peasants 
accept Stalin's collectivization, one would have to 
answer: no, they did not. The best proof of this being the 
mass slaughter of the livestock and the cutback in the 
grain harvest. But recognizing this would have caused 
the ingeniously built concept to crumble. For this reason 
the author puts an even narrower question: why did the 
peasants not revolt, as the emigres had predicted? It is to 
this incomplete question that the answer quoted above is 
given. It also is incomplete. A revolt would have required 
not only a “love” of what was being de-kulakized. It 
takes a good deal for the peaceful tiller of the soil to 
venture upon a war in his own home. A habituation to 
war, political organization, confidence in one’s strength 
and the weakness of the enemy and extreme desperation 
from hopelessness and from the impossibility of exist- 
ence under current circumstances are needed. Such a 
rare combinatic= of conditions existed only in 1920, and 
there were powerful uprisings at that time. In 1929 there 
was of all these conditions only hopelessness, but Stalin 
damped down this also somewhat in good time by the 
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hypocritical disavowal of the “excesses” In this situa- 
tion astonishment should have been c- sed not by the 
fact that the peasants as a whole did not rise up but that 
in places they rose up at all. 


No, nor was I. Klyamkin’s attempt to show that our 
country received the path which it deserved and that 
there could have been no other successful. There was 
another way, there were supporters of another way. 
Many authors today incline to the view that the path 
proposed by the N.1. Bukharin group would have secured 
the accomplishment of the same historic tasks at a price 
of fewer costs. Thus L. Gordon and E. Klopoov (ZNA- 
NIYE-SILA No 2, 1988) writes: “The experience of real 
socialism—both in the USSR and in other countries— 
points to the possibility in principle of the building of 
socialism within the framework of a policy close to that 
proposed by the opponents of I.V. Stalin.” 


There was another way. Why, then, did it remain only a 
possibility? A complete answer to this very important 
and far from academic question would take much labor, 
including the study of documents as yet unread. But 
some conjectures may be expressed cven now. They are 
connected with a description not of the peasantry but of 
the working class and the leadership of this party after 
Lenin. 


An individual personality can change hardly anything at 
times of a sharp imbalance in social forces and a consid- 
erable preponderance of one force. No influence of a 
single personality, probably, could have stopped the 
people's uprising against the Provisional Government at 
the end of 1917, after *t had shown its inability and 
reluctance to give that for which February had been 
accomplished: land to the peasants, bread to the workers 
and peace to the peoples. This was shown particularly 
clearly by what happened to Kamenev and Zinovyev, 
whose personal authority had been great. But so strong 
was the mass pressure that the most authoritative per- 
sonalities who failed to come to terms with it found 
themselves isolated. The majority against them in the 
Central Committee was so decisive that we have a right 
te assume that had it been the case that Lenin had 
altogether been unable for some reason to influence this 
decision, Kamenev and Zinovyev would still not have 
gained a majority. And had they done so, had the 
Bolsheviks stood aside, this would merely have left the 
field open for the left SR’s and for the anarchists or other 
political forces, but would not have stopped the uprising. 


It is a different matter when two contending trends with 
strong social support on both sides, so that the scales are 
roughly in balance, clash. A jolt of one personality even 
is sufficient for one cup to outweigh the other. This was 
the case in the question of the Brest peace. Let us assume 
for a moment that at this time Lenin once again had 
owing to some confluence of circumstances been unable 
to participate in the decision. At that time, perhaps, 











peasant masses, which by no means recognized their 


In the long term this meant inevitable petty bourgeois 
influe .ce on the wockers themselves. Avoiding the dan- 
gers connected with this was possible only given com- 
plete unity among the “personalities”—the upper stra- 
tum of the party. As of this time there had been an 
extraordinary increase in the role not of millions but of 
thousands—Bolsheviks going back to before the revolu- 
tion—and individuals even—the party leaders. 


How to live until the time when a powerful stratum of 
workers had taken shape? How to avoid degeneration 
and other dangers? After all, the small peasant farm was 
engendering capitalism “by the day, by the hour”. And 
the thin stratum of workers had after the war become 
even thinner. Wh> ~ ould preserve it against all-pene- 
trating petty bourgeois influence? There was only one 
answer: the party. But who would preserve the party? At 
the 1 1th congress, the last attended by Lenin, a report on 
party building was a special item on the agenda. It 
adduced the following figure: Bolsheviks with a length of 
service going back to before 1917 constituted 2 percent 
of the party. This was after a purge which had reduced 
the party by one-fourth at the expense of newly fledged 
communists. 


Two percent, but steadfast people with tremendous 
political experience who occupied all the positions in the 
party and the state. They had to keep the locomotive of 
the revolution on track on the most difficult stage. Only 
after this could the role of a personality or several 
personalities, on whom the success of the entire cause 
depended, be reduced to normal limits. Was such a task 
within the powers of several thousand people—the 
party’s upper stratum? It was, if only they did not 
impede one another. Whence the concern for unity 
throughout 1923 and in all Lenin's last works. Whence 
the “testament”—the endeavor to closely scrutinize the 
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upper stratum itself, on which all would depend. We 
recall the names of the six leaders. The “Letter to the 
Congress” named Trotskiy, Stalin, Kamenev, Zinovyev, 
Bukharin, Pyatakov. 


Just 4 years later Trotskiy was in exile, and Kamenev, 
Zinovyev and Pyatakov had been expelled from the 
party; a further 2 years later Trotskiy was expelled from 
the country, and Bukharin had been deprived of any 
significant power. Stalin had not been opposed by any of 
the old leaders. His power had become exclusive even at 
that time, at the end of the 1920's. The repression of the 
1930's did not signify Stalin's seizure of power—they 
signified only a strengthening of power which had been 
seized earlier. The shadow of possible competition was 
removed at that time. How, on the other hand, were the 
actual competitors removed? 


The most dramatic engagement, in which the last of 
Stalin's competitors in the six was defeated, was the 
struggle against the right deviation, which began follow. 
ing the 1 Sth congress (December 1927) and was over by 
the 16th congress (1930). This period is of interest not 
only in that it signified the actual seizure of unlimited 
power. And not only for the power of the vanquished 
opponents (Bukharia was a member of the Politburo, 
leader of the Comintern, editor of PRAVDA and most 
prominent theorist and favorite of the party, Rykov was 
a member of the Politburo, chairman of the Sovnarkom 
and thus Lenin's immediate successor in terns of office, 
and Tomskiy was a member of the Politburo in Lenin's 
time even and chairman of the AUCCTU). The order of 
battle in this engagement was interesting also. 


We recall that the first of the six to be vanquished— 
Trotskiy—had himself attacked the Politburo and the 
Central Committee. He was so self-confident and was so 
truly important a figure thanks to his services in the two 
revolutions and the recently ended civil war that he not 
only moved alone against al! the other leaders but also 
against party policy, which had been formulated at a 
congress when Lenin was still alive even and which had 
been pursued by the Central Committee unanimously. 
Trotskiy threw his personal authority into the balance— 
and was smashed. His chief opponents were, among 
others, Zinovyev and Kamenev. 


Their turn came 18 months later, they went against 
Stalin and Bukharin, who headed a majority of the 
Central Committee. Again the initiative emanated from 
members of the opposition, they choosing as the formal 
target (it was awkward proposing simply changes in the 
leadership) party policy on the basic socioeconomic 
issues formulated unanimously at the preceding con- 
gress, conference and plenums—and were smashed. 
They then joined with Trotskiy, at hom they them- 
selves had previous!) struck—this was already a mani- 
festly lost cause, and by the | Sth congress all three had 
been ejected from the Politburo. then from the Central 
Committee and, finally, from the party (like Pyatakov, 
who had held less significant positions). 
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But Bukharin had not formed an opposition, and it was 
not without reason that the word “deviation” was 


employed in respect of him. Bukharin was not opposed 


made certain mistakes in the course of defense of these 
positions, for which he was criticized and which he had 
to acknowiedge, mistakes by Stafin at this time were not 
noticed. He was lixe a rock, seemingly, having left 
behind all hesitation and mistakes in the period of the 
past when Lenin was alive, who could put anyone right. 
All the more stunning was his turnabout in 1928. 


The main issues of the clash with the “right deviation- 
ists’ were the paths and pace of industrialization (which 
was reduced mainly to a discussion of the quotas of the 
First Five-Year Plan) and the paths and pace of collec- 
tivization. At the start of 1929 the Gosplan proposed to 
the Sovnarkom two versions, which were not counter- 
posed politically since they reflected »ne and the same 
approach—the difference was merely in the degree of 
tautness. One of these versions, called the optimum, was 
higher than the other, called the initial, by approximately 
20 percent. That is, per the optimum the same indicators 
could be achieved in 5 years which per the initial version 
could be achieved in 6. 


Initially Gosplan Chairman Krzhizhanovskiy did not 
assume responsibility for the optimum version and 
explained in his speeches that the two versions of the 
plan were an artillery bracket, as it were, so that a “hit” 
in plan fulfillment would be within its range. He believed 
that the initial version would be fulfilled uncondition- 
ally, and were we, in addition, taking the optimum 
version as the reference point, to surge ahead in individ- 
ual sectors, this also would be useful. 


However, subsequently even the very name of the initial 
version was employed increasingly infrequently, it being 
termed “minimal,” opportunist, inimical and so forth. 
Following the first study the Sovnarkom began to rec- 
ommend only the optimum version. Th ~ptimum ver- 
sion was adopted without argument by thc 16th Party 
Conference in April 1929 on the basis of th: reports of 
Rykov, Krzhizhanovskiy and Kuybyshev, ci. airman of 
the Supreme Council of the National Economy 
(VSNKh), which were uniform in spirit. Then on the 
basis of ine conference's decision the Fifth Congress of 
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Soviets of the USSR adopted the 5-year plan. However, 
this was not the end of the story of the plan. First, a series 
of decrees of the party Central Committee, the Sov- 
narkom and the USSR Central Executive Committee 
raised the indicators for certain sectors—pig iron, oil, 
tractors, farm machinery, electrification of the railroads 
(the increase in the pig iron quota was noted specially in 
the resolution of the 16th party congress). Second, the 
“5-Year Plan in 4 Years” slogan was advanced. This 
became the generally recognized goal, but subsequently 
it was resolved to exceed even this. Reporting at a USSR 
Central Executive Committee session on the control 
figures for 1931, Molotov said that an increase in indus- 
trial output of 45 percent was scheduled instead of the 22 
percent envisaged by the 5-year plan for the third year of 
the plan. And a month later Stalin explained in a speech 
at the first conference of industrial workers in February 
1931 that fulfillment of this annual quota would mean 
fulfillment of the 5-year plan in 3 years in respect of the 
main sectors. The decision had appeared by that time to 
shift the start of the economic year to | January. And in 
January 1933 a joint plenum of the All-Union Commu- 
nist Party (Bolshevik) Central Committee and Central 
Control Commissior announced that the 5-year plan had 
been fulfilled in 4 years 3 months. Thus whereas per the 
plan the accounting year of the 5-year plan should have 
been the 1932/33 economic year (from | October 
through | Octeber), it was actually the 1932 calendar 


year. 


The quantitative results of the development of industry 
in the First Five-Year Plan cannot be evaluated in one or 
two words. It is known from popular primers that it was 
fulfilled successfully in 4 years 3 months. There is 
somewhat more infrequent mention that it was fulfilled 
in terms of the gross industrial product 93.7 percent. 
This is not fulfillmer: cxactly but, considering the 
abridged timeframe, a good result. However, the inter- 
pretation of the gross product indicators requires certain 
caution. Their significance cannot be downplayed but 
nor should they be exaggerated. First, it is difficult for us 
to determine to what extent the growth of wholesale 
prices which occurred in the 5-year plan, to which Soviet 
economic literature points quite conclusively, was 
reflected in these indicators. Second (and this could be 
more important), the cost estimate of the output volume 
is by nature conditional, particularly given the unprece- 
dented break with the structure of production which 
occurred at that time. Entire vast sectors which had not 
existed in 1928 were producing output in 1932: automo- 
tive, tractor, aviation, agricultural machine-building, 
petrochemical. It is known that it was the mechanical 
engineering product, the production of equipment and 
machine tools particularly, which exerted a big influence 
on the summary figure of the gross product of all 
industry. What does a comparison of the indices incor- 
porating the product of these sectors with those of the 
time when they did not exist tell us? Mainly that the 
aircraft as a sum total of gross product is greater than a 
cart. But we need to remember the conditional nature of 
gross indicators given a quantitative evaluation: how 
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brilliant success, without precedent in the world, but it 
by no means con that Stalin was right in the 
argument concerning the frontiers of the 5-year plan, on 
the contrary, the result was close to the initial version. 
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cultural machine building. 
Does this mean nonfulfillment of the basic indicators 
and that the optimum and even the initial versions were 


impracticable? Hardly. Having studied the progress of 
the 5-year plan by year, it may be assumed with a great 
degree of confidence that, if not complete fulfillment of 


the 5-year plan, which continued at the start of the 
Second Five-Year Plan also. The overall outcome of the 


plan-oriented, proportional development—this overall 
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fuifilied, and the fifth year was left out of i 
spoil the picture of victories. 


The mechanism of such disruptions is well known. The 
in pace is limited by 


growth 
1930 to merely 7.1 million in 1933. And then all at once 
a leap forward to 10.4 million in 1934, when the speedup 


projects established all at once which had 
come into play ~ hy & EDS. 
smelting of the originally >d 10 million tons (sixth 


every opportunity necessary for fulfilling the control 
figures for 19317" And replied: “Yes, we do.” In his 
customary style—point by point—he went on to analyze 
; ~* md 


incurable ailments of capitalism; a cohesive and united 
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party. “Thus we have, comrades, all the objective oppor- 


5-year plan in 4, and in the decisive sectors, in 3 years 
even.” 


No doubt, all these conditions did in reality exist. But 
mentioning them would have been necessary (and suffi- 
cient) had it been a question, let us suppose, of the 
possibility of industrialization in principle. But it was a 


were in principle absolutely essential for socialist build- 
ing. But they were far from “all” the conditions, as he 
said, necessary for tackling the specific economic task. 
Also necessary here were such additiona! trifles as nails 
and boards, bricks and iron and cement and glass, and 
necessary, what is more, in a particular quantity and 
particular quality, by a particular date and for a partic- 
ular price—only on the basis of such an analysis may we 
speak of the practicability of a specific figure of increase. 
Stalin scorned such prosaic matters. 


But not everyone could so airily dismiss life's trifling 
maiters. In February the industrial executives had 
applauded Stalin, and in April the VSNKh divided up 
among the biggest industrial associations allocations for 
cement and lumber for the current year. It was a question 
of the Steel, Coal, Soyuzneft, Soyuzsredmash, Soyuzsel- 
mash, Parvagdiz and other associations of similar 
dimensions. The association which was the luckiest 
obtained 84.4 percent of the requisite cement and 71.7 
percent of the lumber. The Soyuzselmash, little more 
than half the cement and less than haif the lumber which 
it required, and textile industry, 3! and 23.6 percent 
respectively. 


It is not hard to understand that the failure of the second 
half of the 5-year plan was explained precisely by the 
reckless disregard for the material aspect. Given this 
strain and lack of reserves, failure in one place was 
followed by a chain reaction, and one disproportion 
entailed another. 


Later Ordzhonikidze spoke of the shortcomings in the 
Organization of the work of metallurgy at that time. 
Magnesite was haulkc¢ to the southern plants from the 
Urals, although it was available in the Ukraine. Firebrick 
was purchased abroad, the country possessing fire clay. 
Such were the inevitable costs of the race for growth at 
any price. 


All this was reflected in qualitative indicators, primarily 
in prime costs and, consequently, in profits, and on their 
total depended everything, the whole plan, inasmuch as 
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a cornerstone of industnalization was the hope of intnn- 


and plug many holes in the economy, bui surplus suil- 
hons of working people in themselves represent a dispro- 
portion capable of rattling the entire national economic 
organism. So it did. 


Although productivity in industry grew in the 5-year 
plan only 41 percent (a growth of 110 percent had been 
planned), average wages in this time doubled (but the 
plan had provided for a growth thereof by a factor of less 
than 1.5). Inasmuch as the numbers of workers and 


most important proportion: correlation of the 
money supply and the commodity supply, was thus ot 
plan-based but chaotic. The natural consequence was a 
rapid growth of retail prices, which replaced the low- 
prices policy which had been pursued up to 1928. Yet the 
plan had envisaged (and Stalin had repeatedly promised) 
a growth of the living standard. The economic-planning 
authorities endeavored by plan mcans to hold back the 
growth of prices, and they rose not as rapidly as was 


plan. This was the sole occasion in Soviet history when a 
rationing system has been introduced in the country as a 
whole in peacetime. Since it has become a question of 
rationing, in accordance with which food (but not only 
food) was allocated primarily, we should turn to the 
development of agriculture in the 5-year plan. 


We would note that informatior on the gross harvest and 
yield of the main agricultural crops of the start of the 
1930's was not published in statistical digests for more 
than 50 years and appeared only in the “National 
Economy of the USSR” yearbook published in 1987. 
Reporting this information was embarrassing. After all. 
all these years the rod-driven collectivization—Staiinist 
instead of Leninisi—was justified by the need to over- 
come the grai~ difficulties. This is how they were over- 
come. The cereals harvest in 1932 amounted to 
69.9 million tens instead of the planned 105.8 million 
and the 73.3 million tons obtained in 1928. The sugar 
beet harvest in the 4 years had fallen from 10.1 million to 
6.6 million tons. The number of horses declined from 
32.1 million to 21.7 million (and an increase therein had 
been planned). The head of cattle declined from 60.1! 
million to 38.3 million (the 5-year plan had contained 
the figure of 80.9 million). The numbers of hogs and 
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exceeded in the first year of the 5-year plan 
by the end of it collectivization had been 
in the main, in the most important agricul- 
tura! areas. Thus in agriculture the response to 
“speedup” was distinctive. The indicator which people 
tned to “accelerate” directly—the percentage of collec- 
tivization—indeed grew rapidly. But there was a simul- 
taneous deterioration in that for which an acceleration of 
collectivization had been sought—production. The end 
did not justify the dreadful means, it was exploded by 
them. 


Why did it turn out this way? Was all this a surprise and 
theoretically unforeseen? And if the harm of speedup 
had been foreseen, who urged it on and why? Let us turn 
to the documents. 


In April 1923 the 12th party congress—the first at which 
Lenin was not present, but whose work he observed— 
recorded in the resolution on the Central Committee 
report: 


“The even closer link of the city with the peasantry 
constituting the vast majority of Russia's population, 
comprehensive service of the countryside by progressive 
workers led by our party, the extensive organization of 
sponsorship and such, a cautious policy cons: ring the 
peasantry’s actual ability to pay when levying taxcs— 
these are the fundamental practical issues confronting 
the party in the coming period. In close connection with 
this is @ most important political task of the party 
detcrmining the entire outcome of the revolution: pre- 
serving and developing with the greatest attention and 
care the alliance of the working class and the peasantry. 
It +s from this viewpoint! that the party should approach 
a solution of all most important immediate problems, 
not losing sight of the fact that the relative significance of 
State industry chroughout the country’s economy may be 
increased only gradually and only given the party's 
constant and systematic work on an improvement in the 
Organization of industry, an increase in its profitability 
and so forth.” 


“Cautious policy” (for the countryside), “only gradu- 
ally” (for industry}—such definitions were characteris- 
tic. 


The congress resolution “Tax Policy in the Countryside” 
envisaged a new step in extension of the NEP: transition 
from tax in kind to monetary tax, which “will alleviate 
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the position of the peasantry and will benefit the peasant 
economy not only by the reduction in tax payment costs 
but also in that it will afford the peasant an opportunity 
to freely accommodate himself to the market...” 


May 1924. The | 3th congress confirmed the decisions of 
the 13th party conference, which rejected Trotskiy's 
criiwism of the party's economic policy elaborated by 
the 10th, | 1th and | 2th congresses. Then the | 4th party 
conference (April 1925) charted an essential change— 
ot toward a weakening bui a strengthening of NEP 
jrinciples, primarily in relations with the peasantry. The 
ornference demanded the eradication of the ves 3es of 
war COMmunismM in tax policy and adminisirative prac- 
tice. The task set was that of a strengthening of che 
worker-peasant alhance and the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat “on the basis of the new relations and the new 
methods ensuing from these new developing relations.” 


The conference propose? the use of additional resources 
for extending credit and assistance to the bulk of the 
peasantry, adopted a decision on casing the terms of the 
use of wage labor in agriculture and the short-term 
leasing of land (the purpose of this was to use the 
population surplus) and granted “all strata of the popu- 
lation employed in agriculture” the nght - participate in 
the cooperative system. The latter signiried admittance 
to the cooperative system of the kulaks, and with a vote, 
what it more, but proposed the insertion in the rules of 
the cooperative organizations resinictions guaranteeing 
nonadmittance of “manifestly kulak elements” to the 
associations’ board. The conference demanded com- 
pletely free clections to the cooperative bodies and 
warned the party and soviet authorities locally against 
administrative interference in cooperative work. 


A few months later the economic policy confirmed by 
the 14th party conference came under attack from the 
“new opposition™ at the I4th congress. The postwar 
restoration of the economy had been completed by this 
tume, and for this reason the congress was faced with the 
task of by far from just answering the opposition—it was 
necessary to chart the line of industrnalization and the 
socialist restructuring of the entire economy. By what 
methods should this work be performed” 


The congress noted in the main resolution: “The eco- 
nomic offensive of ine proletariat based on the new 
economic policy is going forward.” It is importatt to 
emphasize this: since it was an offensive, the economic 
innovations adopted in the countryside in this penod 
were not, consequently, sorrowfully forced concessions, 
which would be revoked at the first opportunity, but part 
of the permanent principles of policy. 


The congress, further, set the following task: 
“maintaining Course toward the country’s industrial- 
ization, development of the production of producer 
goods and formation of reserves for economic 
maneuver...” and “developing our socialist industry on 
the basis of an upgraded engincering level, strictly in 
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accordance, however, both with the capacity of the market 
and with the state’s financial possibilities...” This resolu- 
tion has gone down in history as the first party document 
which put industrialization in the immediate, present-day 
concerns category. It is important to concentrate attention 
on this: it was not the 15th or, even less, the 16th but the 
14th congress which marked the change from restoration 
to industrialization, and had the very logic of this change 
required a transition from proportional development to 
speedup, this 14th congress would have to have pro- 
claimed such a new approach. But nothing of the sort 
happened here. Granted all the conciseness of the instruc- 
tions quoted, the principle of approach is not in doubt— 
strict balance and plan-conformity and secure reserves. 
There ts essentially a direct warning against intensive or 
overtaut plans here. 


Concerning work in the countryside, the congress con- 
demned two deviations: on the one hand underestima- 
tion of the struggle against the ku'ak, on the other, 
overestimation of this struggle glossing over “the main 
question of communist policy in the countryside, the 
question of struggle for the middle peasant as the central 
figure in farming and of the cooperative system as the 
main organizational form of the countryside’s move- 
ment toward socialism. 


“The congress emphasizes particularly the need to combat 
this last deviation. Granted the party's relatively great 
preparedness for direct struggle against the kulak and for 
overcoming the first deviation, a far more difficult task is 
that of overcoming the second deviation for getting the 
better of it requires more complex methods of struggle to 
combine methods of the political isolation of the kulaks 
with methods of the enlistment of the bulk of the peasantry 
in the channel of socialist building. The more so in that 
under the present conditions this second deviation threat- 
ens a return to the policy of de-kulakization and frustra- 
tion of the present party line in the countryside, a line 
which has already secured considerable political successes, 
frustration of the union between the proletariat and the 
peasantry and, consequently, frustration of our entire work 
of construction.” 


Just so! 


The congress approved the decisions of the 14th party 
conference on the peasant question, pointing out that “just 
this change in party policy ensuing from the changed 
relations between the classes has fundamentally improved 
the situation in the countryside....” It was with good reason 
that the resolution mentioned an improvement in the 
situation: prior to the conference there had been peasant 
uprisings, and they were discussed at the congress by the 
speakers, including Stalin in the main report. 


At the end of 1926 the 15th party conference adopted the 
resolution “The Country’s Economic Situation and the 
Party’s Tasks,” which devoted the first section entirely to 
the question into which we are inquiring. It is called 
“Period of Restructuring of the Economy on a New 
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Technical Basis and the Pace of Industrialization”. We 
read here: 


“The conference categorically condemns the opposi- 
tion’s views concerning the need to pursue industrializa- 
tion by way of a taxation of the countryside and a price 
policy which would inevitably lead to a halting of the 
development of agriculture and reduce the sources of 
raw material for industry and the market for its prod- 
ucts, which would inevitably lead to a sharp fall in the 
pace of the country’s industrialization.” 


We could quote many other documents confirming the 
permanency over a number of years of the economic 
policy line which had been laid down, as of the 10th 
party congress, by Lenin—a line counterposing to all 
leaps forward and “hysterical impulses” the “measured 
tread of the iron battalions of the proletariat.” But the 
most significant document in this category, a document 
which imbibed both the achievements of economic the- 
ory and the practical experience of economic building in 
the 10 years of Soviet power, were the directives of the 
15th party congress pertaining to compilation of the 
First Five-Year Plan adopted in December 1927. They 
still serve in economic science as an example of the 
comprehensive elaboration of the problem of production 
efficiency. The correlation of consumption and accumu- 
lation, industry and agriculture, the production of pro- 
ducer goods and production of consumer goods, in short, 
all the basic national economic proportions, is examined 
here in a few pages. And on no question was there a 
disturbance of balance and excessive enthusiasm for one 
aspect of a proportion to the detriment of another. 


It is difficult quoting this document, there being little 
point in examining individual propositions—it needs to 
be apprehended in its entirety. We shall adduce just one 
short example—to describe the actual approach to the 
solution of problems. The directives say: “On the ques- 
tion of the rate of development it is necessary equally to 
keep in mind the extreme complexity of the task. It is 
necessary to proceed here not from the maximum rate of 
accumulation for the coming year or several years but 
from a correlation of components of the economy which 
ensure the speediest rate of development for a long 
time.” 


How long even after this the widespread and irrepress- 
ible allure of the leap forward resolving all problems at a 
stroke continued! In what incomprehensible ways in 
dreams about a leap forward was its very duration 
standardized (Stalin demanded fulfillment of the 5-year 
plan in 3 years, Khrushchev dreamed of overtaking 
America in animal husbandry in 2-3 years, Mao planned 
the first Great Leap Forward in 3 years)! And how clearly 
the party had set the task just several months prior to the 
first attempted leap forward in the history of socialist 
building: “the speediest rate of development for a long 
time.” This rules out the assumption that the disastrous 
nature of a leap forward could not have been known 
ahead of time, before the first experiment. Such attempts 
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were known about and renounced. Consequently, Sta- 
lin—and he alone had the strength and authority for 
this—consciously ignored this knowledge. 


But Stalin had perhaps been a supporter of speedup 
earlier also and had been prevented from implementing 
his idea? Let us see what he himself said. 


1921. Stalin wrote about economic building in the article 
“The Party Before and After the Seizure of Power”: 
“This process will undoubtedly be slow and painful, but 
it is inevitable and inexorable and will not cease to be an 
inevitability because some impatient comrades become 
nervous, demanding rapid results and effective opera- 
tions.” 


1924, “Fundamentals of Leninism”: 


“It hardly needs to be proved that there is not the 
slightest possibility of accomplishing these tasks quickly 
and implementing all this in a few years” (this applies to 
the basic tasks of socialist building. How can we fail tc 
recall here the celebrated dictum of the times of the 
5-year plan: either we cover this distance in a few years 
or we will be crushed). 


1925, the report “Results of the Work of the 14th 
Russian Communist Party (Bolshevik) Conference”: 


“Proceeding from the fact of differentiation of the coun- 
tryside, some comrades are concluding that the party's 
main task is to incite class struggle in the countryside. This, 
comrades, is wrong. It is idle prattle. It is not this which is 
now our main task. It is a rehash of the old Menshevik 
songs from the old Menshevik songbook. The main thing 
now is by no means inciting class struggle in the country- 
side. The main thing now is to rally the middle peasants 
around the proletariat and win them over anew. The main 
thing now is to join with the bulk of the peasantry, raise its 
material and cultural level and move forward together with 
it along the path leading to socialism.” 


Further: 


“But how to include the peasant econemy in the system 
of econon ic building? Through the cooperative system. 
Through credit cooperatives, agricultural cooperatives, 
consumers’ cooperatives and producers’ cooperatives. 
Such are the roads and paths by which the peasant 
economy should slowly, but surely be incorporated in the 
overall system of socialist building.” 


Just so: “slowly, but surely”! And, further: 


“It is essential that the communists in the countryside 
renounce abnormal forms of administrative rule. We 
cannot make use merely of some -ulings in respect of the 
peasantry. We need to learn to patiently explain to the 
peasants issues which they do not understand and to 
learn to persuade the peasants, sparing neither time nor 
effort in this work.” 
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And in his closing remarks at the 14th congress Stalin 
made it plainly understood that nor should unity with 
the middie peasant against the kulak be understood as a 
declaration of war on the kulak. This is what he said 
apropos the proposition concerning an understanding 
with the middle peasant contained in Larin’s book: 


“It is right that he makes the reservation in his book 
about this, maintaining that neutralization is insufficient 
for us and that we need to take a ‘step further’ toward an 
‘understanding with the middle peasant against the 
kulak’. But here, unfortunately, Comrade Larin takes the 
edge off his idea of a ‘second revolution’ against the 
domination of the kulak, which we do not share, which 
brings him close to Comrade Zinovyev and which com- 
pels me to dissociate myself from him somewhat.” 


« little later, 3-4 years on, it might be very appropriate to 
recall that Stalin did dissociate himself from such a 
“second revolution,” and not just anywhere but at the 
congress which supported him against the opposition. 


The year of 1925 altogether provided a multitude of 
corroborative instances of the fact that the new line in 
the countryside had been drawn up by the Central 
Committee's Stalin majority (specifically by the Motolov 
Commission) not as a short-term tactical step but 
soundly, as policy in earnest and for a long time. Take 
Stalin’s “Questions and Answers”—the June speech at 
Sverdlovsk University. The question could not have 
been put to him more directly: “How to conduct the 
struggle against the kulaks without inciting class strug- 
gle?” Answering, Stalin showed convincingly that class 
contradictions could and should be resolved without 
inciting class struggle. Specifically, concerning the strug- 
gle against kulak profiteering prices: 


“Neither here are we concerned to incite class struggle... 
we perfectly well can and must avoid the incitement of 
struggle here and the complications associated with it.” 
How? The answer was convincing: “We can and must 
keep at the state’s disposal sufficient food reserves nec- 
essary for squeezing the food market, intervening where 
necessary, maintaining prices at a level acceptable to the 
working masses and thus foiling the profiteering machi- 
nations of the kulaks.” 


The successes of this policy were subsequently reported: 
low bread prices had been maintained, and the kulak had 
been forced in a number of areas to capitulate and put 
onto the market grain stocks at low prices. 


From the report to the 14th congress: 


“We should give the poor the password in order that they 
might, finally, stand on their own feet and with the 
assistance of the Communist Party and the state organize 
themselves into groups and learn in the arena of the 
soviets, in the arena of the cooperatives, in the arena of 
the peasant committees and in all arenas of the rural 
community to struggle against the kulak, but struggle not 
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by way of an appeal to the GPU but by way of political 
struggle, by way of organized struggle. Only thus can the 
poor be conditioned, only thus can the poor be organized 
and only thus can a support of the proletariat in the 
countryside instead of a dependent group be formed 
from the rural poor.” 


The wording of the same report in respect of industry 
leaves no doubt as to whom the corresponding phrases in 
the congress resolution belong: “Twice the amount of 
appropriations for the development of industry could be 
authorized, but this would be a rapid rate of industry's 
development which we could not sustain in view of the 
great shortage of spare capital and on the basis of which 
we would surely fail....” And, further: “in the future our 
industry will in all probability not develop at such a 
rapid pace as it has developed up to now.” Stalin dinned 
it in insistently: “...we must build with reserves, we need 
reserves which could cover our deficiencies... we need to 
grasp the idea of the need to build up reserves.” Very 
well, we will remember this word: reserves. 


1926. The first year of industrialization, the first year of 
the development of industry under new conditions fun- 
damentally different from those of the period of restora- 
tion. Had Stalin’s position changed? Not one iota. From 
his report “The Economic Position of the Soviet Union 
and Party Policy”: 


“The same should be said about the rate of our accumu- 
lation, about the reserves at our disposal for the devel- 
opment of our industry. We sometimes like to construct 
fantastic industrial plans without taking stock of our 
resources. People sometimes forget that neither indus- 
trial plans nor this ‘wide-ranging’ and ‘all-embracing’ 
enterprise or other can be constructed without a certain 
minimum of assets, without a certain minimum of 
reserves. They forget and race ahead.” And, further: “A 
command staff in the army which becomes divorced 
from its army and loses touch with it is not a command 
staff. Equally, industry divorced from the national econ- 
omy as a whole and losing touch with it cannot be the 
guiding principle of the national economy.” 


In the report at the !Sth Party Conference (November 
1926) Stalin said that the opposition bloc was “sliding... 
onto the path of ‘superhuman’ jumps and ‘heroic’ incur- 
sions into the sphere of the objective course of things. 
Whence... the demand for our country’s industrialization 
in 6 months virtually acd so forth. Whence the reckless- 
ness in the policy of the opposition bloc. Particular signif- 
icance is attached in this connection to the opposition 
bioc’s theory (it is in fact the theory of Trotskiyism) on the 
leapfrogging of the peasantry with us, in our country, in the 
matter of our country’s industrialization....” 


The same report sounded one further note, which was 
repeated persistently in various speeches: 


“Comrade Trotskiy evidently does not recognize the prop- 
osition that industrialization with us may be developed 
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only via a gradual improvement in the material situation 
of the toiling masses of the countryside.... Whence the 
practical proposals of the opposition bloc as regards the 
raising of transfer prices, tax pressure on the peasantry and 
so forth, proposals leading not a strengthening of economic 
cooperation between the proletariat and the peasantry but 
to its breakdown....” 


In a discussion with foreign worker delegations (5 
November !927) Stalin was asked: ““How do you intend 
to implement collectivism in the peasant question?” He 
replied: 


“We intend implementing collectivism in agriculture 
gradually, with measures of an economic, financial and 
cultural-political nature.” 


Stalin went on to show that in the supply to the coun- 
tryside of various industrial commodities the share of 
the cooperatives and state trade had reached 70-100 
percent, in the purchase of peasant grain, over 80 per- 
cent, and in the purchase of raw material for industry, 
almost 100 percent. The state plan principle had thereby 
already been introduced in agriculture. The extent of the 
production, prices and quality of cotton, sugar beet and 
so forth were determined by way of forward contracting 
by state syndicates, and not the play of forces on an 
unorganized market. Stalin concluded: “...it may confi- 
dently be said that all sectors of agriculture, not exclud- 
ing grain production, will gradually switch to this path of 
development. And this path is a direct approach to the 
collectivization of agriculture.” But as far as “all-em- 
bracing collectivization” was concerned, “things have 
not come to this yet and will not come soon. Why? 
Because, incidentally, immense finances which our state 
does not yet have but which will undoubtedly accumu- 
late in time are needed for this.” 


He was no less circumspect about industrialization also 
at that time. His position in the report at the | Sth party 
congress (December) is almost faultless. Stalin initially 
adduced figures of the increase in the product of 
large-scale nationalized industry in the past 3 years: 
42.2 percent, 18.2 percent and 15.8 percent. Then, the 
Gosplan rough outlines of the 5-year plan: average 
annual increase in the product of large-scale industry, 
15 percent, total industry, 12 percent. There followed a 
comparison with the American rate (from 2.6 to 8.2 
percent) and the prerevolution Russian rate (10.7 
percent in the best years). Conclusion: “The percentage 
anrual increase in the product of our socialist industry 
and also the product of all industry is a record beyond 
that of any major capitalist country in the world.” 


There is not a word in the congress resolution on Stalin’s 
report about an increase in pace, the words “continue at 
an unflagging pace” are used in respect of industrializa- 
tion and the problem of the accumulation of commodity 
and currency reserves is highlighted. And the congress 
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directives emphasize that “the central probiem of indus- 
try,” to whose solution all other tasks rust be subordi- 
nated, is a reduction in prime costs—quantitative tasks 
on a secondary level. The wording of the directives 
concerning the tempo, which not only does not demand 
an immediate increase therein but virtually cautions 
against this, has been quoted above. 


The tasks of rural work are examined in Stalin’s report at 
the congress in the spirit of the point expounded above 
of the discussion with foreign workers. One detail merits 
attention: “The comrades who believe that it is possible 
and necessary to heve done with the kulak by way of 
administrative measures, via the GPU: signed, sealed 
and settled, are wrong. This is a facile, but far from 
efficacious weapon. The kulak needs to be overcome by 
measures of an economic nature and on the basis of 
Soviet legality.” Let us remember the date: this was said 
in December 1927. 


This congress was rich in events, wise and optimistic. It 
put behind it the period of the first successes of socialist 
building and confidently planned further progress. It 
liberated itself from the opposition bloc, whose partici- 
pants had in various combinations been tormenting the 
party for more than 4 years, beginning with Trotskiy’s 
speech in 1923. Everyone had become sick of the trouble 
with the opposition, everyone wanted to work calmly 
and get down to building a new life. Everyone voted with 
a sense of relief for the expulsion of the members of the 
opposition from the party. The congress responded with 
an ovation to final reasoning of Stalin’s closing remarks: 


“If you examine our party’s history, it is clear that always 
at the time of certain serious turns in our party some old 
leaders have fallen out of the cart of the Bolshevik Party, 
making room for new people. A turn is serious business, 
comrades. Turn is dangerous for those who are not 
securely seated in the party cart. Not everyone can keep 
his balance during a turn. The cart has made a turn, you 
take a look, and some people have fallen from it 
(appiause). Let us take 1903, the period of our party’s 
second congress. This was a period of the party’s turn 
away from agreement with the liberals toward a mortal 
struggle against the liberal bourgeoisie, from preparation 
of the struggle against tsarism toward open si:uggle 
against it for the total rout of tsarism and feudalism. A 
six-man group headed the party at that time: Plekhanov, 
Zasulich, Martov, Lenin, Akselrod and Potresov. The 
turn proved fatal for five of this six-man group. They fell 
from the cart. Lenin remained in a number of one 
(applause). It turned out that the old leaders of the party, 
the founders of the party (Plekhanov, Zasulich, Aksel- 
rod), plus two young ones (Martov and Potresov) were 
against one leader, also a young one, Lenin.... It is now 
clear to every Bolshevik that without Lenin's resolute 
struggle against the five, without the supplanting of the 
five, our party could not have rallied as a party of 
Bolsheviks capable of leading proletarians to the revolu- 
tion against the bourgeoisie (cries of “true!**).”” Having 
listed other turns and others who “fell from the cart,” 
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Stalin ended: “The same should be said about the 
present period of our revolution. We are now exper'enc- 
ing a period of turn from the restoration of industry .nd 
agriculture toward modernization of the entire national 
economy and its restructuring on a new technical basis, 
when the building of socialism is no longer just a 
prospect but a vital practical cause requiring the sur- 
mounting of most serious difficulties of an internal and 
external nature. You know that this turn has proven fatal 
for the leaders of our opposition, who took fright at the 
new difficulties and who intended turning the party 
toward capitulatory conduct. And if there are now cer- 
tain leaders who are unwilling to sit tight in the cart who 
are falling out, there is nothing surprising in this. This 
will merely rid the party of people who are hobbling 
along and hampering its progress. They earnestly wish, 
evidently, to free themselves from our party cart. Very 
well, if some of the old leaders who are becoming worn 
out intend dropping out of the cart, it serves them right! 
(Stormy, prolonged applause. The whole congress rises 
and accords Comade Stalin an ovation).” 


The speaker did not stress the coincidences: there were 
six in the “cart” in 1923, following the departure of 
Lenin, as in 1903. As then, three old ones (Trotskiy, 
Kamenev, Zinovyev) and three younger ones (Stalin, 
Bukharin, Pyatakov). The coincidence was undoubtedly 
fortuitous, but was it fortuitous that Stalin had led the 
audience up to it? The reduction of the most diverse 
events of the party’s quarter-century history and the 
most varied persons to a single “cart theory” confirming 
some regularity of the ejection of the majority of leaders 
with just one being left behind was very deliberate. Nor 
was the attachment of the long opposition struggle begun 
in 1923 to the turnabout of 1927 all that dexterous. Nor 
did the speaker stress the differences also: the 15th 
congress ejected from the “cart” not five but four. There 
remained two, both young: Stalin and Bukharin. But, 
then, no one promised that this would be the last turn. 


Once again we recall the date: December 1927. 


But now let us walk on further. Not far, right close by: 
January 1928. 


On 15 January 1928 Stalin traveled to Siberia. In Novo- 
sibirsk, Barnaul, Omsk and Rubtsovsk he assembled the 
party aktiv and held meetings. It had not been a month 
even since the congress, at which Staliri—as | year, 2 
years and 4 years before—had flayed Trotskiy’s 
“leftism” and unswervingly and eloquently upheld the 
general line of the party and Lenin’s plan of the transi- 
tion to socialism. But no one was ever to hear this Stalin 
again. Both in these first public speeches since the | 5th 
congress and in all subsequent speeches another voice 
was heard. They may be termed pvblic, incidentally, 
with one reservation: they were made public for the first 
time 21 years later, and then in a brief transcript, what is 
more. 
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The subject was narrow, specific: grain procurements. 
The approach to the subject had been broad, as befits a 
leader. At first, the topic of the day: the procurements 
plan was not being fulfilled, therefore pressure had to be 
brought to bear. How? Very simply: with judicial and 
procuracy officials applying the article of the Criminal 
Code governing profiteering. After all, it was clear that 
the plan was not being fulfilled owing to the fact that the 
kulaks wanted to profiteer in grain. 


This was prudent: starting the turn of the “cart” with a 
blow at the kulaks. A dangerous moment, after all, the 
“cart theory” did not provide an answer ta the question 
of whose turn it was to fly out at the turn. Therefore it 
was necessary to begin somewhat more gently. The 
communists had no reason to like exploiters, and, 
clearly, defense of the party line was necessarily least 
assured precisely on this point. Nonetheless, the local 
officials argued with the general secretary. They were, 
evidently, of the old school, and, what is most important, 
they had all too diligently read what he himself had been 
saying a month or two back. They had to be made to 
understand: 


“You say that application against the kulaks of article 
107 is an extreme measure, that it will not produce good 
results, that it will make the situation in the countryside 
worse. Comrade Zagumennyy is particularly insistent on 
this point. Let us assume that this is an extreme measure. 
What, then? Why has the application of article 107 in 
other regions and oblasts produced magnificent results, 
rallied the toiling peasantry around Soviet power and 
improved the situation in the countryside, but with you, 
in Siberia, it is allegedly to produce bad results and make 
the situation worse? Why, on what grounds? You say 
that your procuracy and judicial authorities are not 
gy for this. But why in other regions and 
oblasts....” 


Enough, perhaps. The “theoretical substantiation” for 
the departure from the general line was clear: “why in 
other regions....”” 


But, after all, the general secretary had not immediately 
following the congress darted off for 3 weeks merely to 
improve gain procurements in the Siberian region. Hav- 
ing taken hold of this shaft, he embarked upon a more 
radical turning of the “cart” of party policy: 


“There are no guarantees that the sabotage of grain 
procurements on the part of the kulaks will not be 
repeated next year. In addition, it may confidently be 
said that as long as the kulaks exist, there will be sabotage 
of grain procurements also. In order to put grain pro- 
curement on a more or less satisfactory footing other 
measures are needed. Which precisely? I refer to the 
development of the construction of kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes.” 


Just so. Not from the fundamental task of socialist 
transformation of the countryside but from current 
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grain-procurement necessity, it transpires, we needed to 
approach the idea of kolkhozes and so. hozes. The 
profoundest social revolution constituting, according to 
Lenin, an entire era (“one or two decades, at least”) had 
become with Stalin a current campaign, which could, 
like grain procurements, be conducted by administrative 
means. No opposition force, perhaps, had gone as far in 
its thinking as this. But, after all, it was no* a question of 
theory here. Collectivization had to be su stantiated by 
current, acute necessity—otherwise escaping from one’s 
past words about cautiousness, the harmfulness of haste, 
about the fact that mass collectivization was a matter for 
the future and that we had not yet approached it would 
be impossible. But it was unfailingly necessary to escape 
from these words. For in spite of everything that had 
been said and written prior to this, Stalin now consid- 
ered it possible to set a timeframe for this major social 
transformation. Not approximate but precise, not dis- 
tant but close: “*...we need to strive to ensure that within 
the next 3-4 years the kolkhozes and sovkhozes, as the 
deliverers of grain, can supply the state with at least 
one-third of the requisite grain.” 


However, nor was this an end to the turning of the 
“cart”. It was not to the kulaks that such a frightening 
stopover with the prosecutors and Criminal Code led, it 
was not the kulaks whom the Siberians who argued with 
the general secretary feared to offend. Things only began 
with the kulaks—with whom else!—but they led further: 
“it is necessary to cover all parts of our country, without 
exception, with kolkhozes (and sovkhozes) capable of 
replacing as the deliverer of grain to the state not only 
the kulaks but also individual peasants.” 


Not only indisputable, seemingly, but old hat also. 
Kolkhozes were necessary, who would argue with this! 
What was new was that this had been made dependent 
on an urgent, current matter, on grain procurements. 
What was new was that the general secretary, who only 
yesterday had been praising the excellent union of state 
industry and the peasantry via various cooperatives, via 
state trade, via the state syndicates (forward contracting) 
was now declaring that the Soviet system could not be 
supported on two heterogeneous foundations—socialist 
industry and individual agriculture. 


No, it was no accident that he did not publish these notes 
for 21 years. In 1949 there was no longer anyone for him 
to fear, but in 1928 this would have been an outrage: 
indecent. After all, it was not a month since the 15th 
congress, which had expelled from the party the mem- 
bers of the opposition for the same speeches. 


A letter to all All-Russian Communist Party (Bolshevik) 
organizations, “First Results of the Procurement Cam- 
paign and the Party’s Further Tasks,” was also published 
for the first time only in 1949. It had been signed thus: 
““p.p. the All-Russian Communist Party (Bolshevik) Cen- 
tral Committee, I. Stalin’. '%'ritten in February, imme- 
diately following his return from Siberia, it contained the 
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ideas which had been road-tested in the January 
speeches. But this was now a document, albeit not for 
publication. Certain inevitable questions could not sim- 
ply be “forgotten” here. The following, for example: 
what about the state reserves, which hit the kulak so 
successfully just yesterday even? An elegant step had to 
be executed in this direction: “But the state did not, as 
you know, have these reserves.” And in the same letter: 
“Talk about us allegedly abolishing the NEP and intro- 
ducing grain requisitioning and de-kulakization and so 
forth is counterrevolutionary prattle, which needs to be 
resolutely combated.” Lest we forget. 


And, of course, the letter gave a stern warning against 
excesses. The Criminal Code to be applied, but no 
unlawful arrests. Self-taxation to be stepped up, but 
apportionment—on no account. And none of this leftist 
direct commodity exchange, and only “in exceptional 
cases permitting in respect of commodities in desper- 
ately short supply the extension of cooperative share- 
holders’ privileges to peasants not part of the cooperative 
system when they sell their grain.” Is it clear now? 


And then followed the report “Work of the Central 
Committee and Central Control Commission April Joint 
Plenum”. For some reason or other it began with a 
large—almost one-third of the reporti—section on “‘Self- 
Criticism,” although this question had not figured at the 
plenum. It was reported that we needed self-criticism as 
we needed air and water. Lest it remain unclear, Stalin 
indicated directly who needed to be criticized: leaders. 
Just so, in revolutionary fashion: lest they become 
divorced from the masses, they need to be criticized. 
And he took the masses to task somewhat for “beginning 
to look upward at leaders, screwing up their eyes, and 
frequently being afraid to criticize their leaders.” And he 
held out the threat of the destruction of the party if 
leaders gave themselves airs. And he issued the appeal: 
“Soviet people need to be given the opportunity to 
‘swear at’ their leaders....." And became more specific: 
“it IS necessary to listen attentively to Soviet people's 
every criticism, even if it is sometimes not entirely and 
not in all parts correct.” It probably never occurred to 
many people at that time to wonder what was the point, 
following the smashing of all opposition groups, of so 
much about self-cziticism, of the command given for 
leaders to be sworn at, what is more. But now we simply 
recall what the top man in China did when he wished to 
kick out the next in line. He released the Red Guards: 
“Fire on Headquarters!” 


The same report explained anew the question concerning 
article 107 of the Criminal Code. In February, we recall, 
it had been written that this was only for a single 
occasion, for this year. In April there was a further 
tightening of the screws of the “cart”: “...if in the next 
procurement year there are no speciai circumstances and 
the procurements come in normally, article 107 will not 
be applied. Conversely, if special circumstances ensue 
and capitalist elements start to play games once again, 
article 107 will again put in an arpearance.” 
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The first round fired against the real target of all these 
maneuvers was heard in May. In the “On the Grain 
Front” discussion Stalin said, without naming them 
initially, that “there are people” who do not understand 
the significance of the struggle against the kulak. Talk to 
the effect that the kulak was no more dangerous than the 
urban NEP-man was declared “idle liberal prattle” dull- 
ing people's vigilance.... It was explained that the petty 
capitalist in the city was opposed by large-scale industry, 
but the kulak, merely by as yet infirm kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes. True, the same had been said by the “new 
opposition,” and issue had been taken with it at that 
time by the general secretary himself, reasonably object- 
ing that that same state industry, transport, state trade 
and the banks would oppose not only the urban but also 
the rural capitalist and be successful. Stalin at that time 
branded Kamenev and Zinovyev “panic-mongers” 
scared of the kulak and “faint-hearts” with no faith in 
the victory of the socialist economy. But he was now 
saying that a failure to understand how strong the kulak 
was “means going mad, breaking with Leninism and 
going over to the side of the enemies of the working 
class.” And following the abuse, to business: “The broad 
wave of formation of new kolkhozes and the expansion 
of the old ones at the start of this year are to provide a 
significant increase in grain production on the kolkhozes 
by the end of the year.” A “broad wave” already. Of 
course, when preparations were being made to show the 
peasants the benefits of the collective farm in practice, 
no one anticipated a “broad wave” all at once and 
significant results by the “end of the year”. But article 
107 had only to be demonstrated, and there’s your wave, 
and time was neasured by different yardsticks. 


Propounding his line at the April plenum, Stalin 
attempted to take advantage of the first victory to 
lessen somewhat the binding nature of the decisions of 
past party congresses. In June he wrote the letter 
“Reply to Frumkin,” which he sent to members of the 
Politburo (published for the first time in 1949). Frum- 
kin, who worked in the grain procurement field, had 
attempted to give a reminder concerning the decisions 
of the 14th and 15th congresses. And Stalin said in 
reply to him, first, that the 14th congress was altogether 
beside the point here and that there was no point 
pulling us back—we had already moved that far for- 
ward. And the 15th congress—it had called for a 
struggle against the kulak. On how both the congress 
and he himself had interpreted this struggle at that 
time Stalin rernained silent. He tried with might and 
main to prove that the special measures were in 
fulfillment of the decisions of the 15th congress. 


But a hitch occurred in July. The turning of the “cart” 
ran into resistance at a Central Committee plenum. The 
plenum lasted 9 days. Stalin delivered at least three big 
speeches, and these speeches contain a direct indication 
of the arguments on the basic questions of rural policy. 
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And here also he employed one of his favorite methods 
of tricking the public. If we compare his speeches at the 
plenum, published for the first time 21 years later, and 
his report to the Leningrad party aktiv on the results of 
the plenum delivered the next day and published imme- 
diately, there once again appear before us two different 
people. At the plenum Stalin twisted and turned, defend- 
ing the main thing: continuation of the artificially low 
grain prices. This was the key to the most fundamental 
Trotskiyist line—accelerated industrialization thanks to 
supertaxation of the countryside—from which ensued all 
the rest: the special measures (given the low prices, grain 
could not be extorted without them), accelerated collec- 
tivization, also for facilitating grain procurement, de- 
kulakization. In his 9 July speech (not for publication) 
Stalin said candidly that the peasantry “is paying the 
state not only the customary taxes, direct and indirect, 
but overpaying in the comparatively high prices for the 
commodities of industry, this is the first thing, second, it 
is experiencing a greater or lesser shortfall in the prices of 
agricultural products. There is also the additional tax on 
the peasantry in the interests of the upsurge of industry 
serving the whole country, including the peasantry. This 
is something like a “tribute,” something in the way of a 
supertax...."" Expounded here is a policy not only in 
essence but even in form and in words so frankly 
Trotskiyite that you might have expected that the general 
secretary would now be assailing it as he had been doing 
repeatedly even recently. But he continued (from where 
we interrupted the quotation): “...which we have been 
forced to adopt temporarily to maintain and develop 
fu-ther the present rate of development of industry...” 
Forced, and that was that. Arguments? Certainly: “We 
would not be Bolsheviks were we to gloss over this fact 
and close our eyes to the fact that without this additional 
tax on the peasantry, unfortunately, our industry and our 
country could not in the meanwhile cope.” Here was an 
undoubted “step forward” compared with previous 
speeches, in which such a path of industrialization had 
been angrily rejected. Stalin went on to say that this 
additional tax could be done away with, first, only 
gradually, in a number of years, and, second, by way of a 
lowering of the price of industrial commodities and 
reduced grain-production costs. The path of an increase 
in the price of grain was thereby not accepted even for 
the future. A speech at the plenum 2 days later went even 
further: the opponents of the general secretary had 
themselves renounced “a policy of restoration prices” 
for grain (restoration prices were prices covering produc- 
tion costs. What the state's intention of not paying 
restoration prices for years meant for the peasantry it is 
not difficult to understand). But a further 2 days later, in 
a report “for publication” on this occasion, Stalin 
reported with satisfaction the plenum's decision to carry 
through “a certain increase in the price for grain...."" He 
thus put down to his credit the plenum decision which he 
had fervently opposed. 


This was the third clause of the plenum’s decisions 
communicated in the report on its results. The first two 
had been as follows: “‘a) an immediate end to the practice 
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of making the rounds of the homesteads, illegal searches 
and all violations of revolutionary legality; b) an imme- 
diate end to each and every relapse into grain requisi- 
tioning and any attempts whatever to close down the 
bazaars...."" This very list of means of influencing the 
peasaniry employed even prior to the proclamation of 
the policy of “elimination of the kulaks as a class” is 
curious, and it was not of the kulaks that Stalin was 
speaking here but of the peasantry as a whole. The 
resolve to abolish these measures was particularly touch- 
ing if it is considered that not only by the January 
speeches had the general secretary himself sought their 
imposition but just 4 days previously, at the plenum, had 
explained in detail how wrong were those who believed 
that special measures could be ruled out in the future. He 
had quoted Lenin here. And had not noticed (or had not 
deemed it necessary to notice) that the quotation from 
Lenin hit rather at him than at his opponents. Lenin had 
written that special measures could not be ruled out 
forever because “they could be compelled by, for exam- 
ple, war....” So it was war. 


On this occasion, however, there was a hitch: Trotskiy 
himself had done Stalin a bad turn. The July plenum 
partially abolished the special measures. Trotskiy, how- 
ever, who may well not have known what Stalin’s atti- 
tude toward this was, assailed this decision in an open 
letter, defending the policy of special measures. Having 
gained such a supporter, Stalin found himself in the eyes 
of the initiated, that is, the plenum participants and the 
more or less broad party aktiv, in a highly embarrassing 
position. This embarrassment grew even more 
Bukharin wrote in PRAVDA his celebrated article 
“Notes of an Economist”. 


At first sight it would seem perfectly natural that Buk- 
harin—Stalin’s right hand in the business of the theoret- 
ical rout of the Trotskiy-Zinovyev bloc and main target 
of the attacks of the members of the opposition—would 
present a comprehensive critique of Trotskiy’s views. 
But the further into the article one reads, the stranger its 
tone seems. It was several monhs since the Trotskiyites 
had been expelled from the party, they had been arrested 
and exiled with undue fuss and ceased to exert the least 
influence on party policy, but there was such passion, 
such fervor in Bukharin’s article that it was as though it 
were a question of the present time, that a struggle was in 
full swing and that the danger was great. And suddenly 
the coin drops: so it is, the enemy is not in the past, he is 
right before one in the flesh. The “Trotskiyites” are only 
a pseudonym and method of the author of the article. 
His adversary is Stalin. It was he who in recent months 
had been saying all against which Bukharin was now 
fulminating. True, the Trotskiyites had been saying this 
also, which is why Bukharin had been able to conceal the 
criticism with a pseudonym, making a direct retaliatory 
blow more difficult. But the Trotskiyites had spoken 
earlier, Stalin was speaking now. Here is an example. 
Since the start of 1928—in the January speeches, then at 
the April plenum, then at the July plenum—Stalin had 
been reiterating persistently that the countryside had 
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been growing rich thanks to 3 years of good harvests in 
succession and could now put by the grain surpluses. The 
conclusion from this proposition is clear: there had been 
a distortion to the detriment of industrialization and to 
the benefit of the countryside and that under these 
conditions demanding an increase in the prices for grain 
was absurd, it was necessary, on the contrary, to put 
some pressure on the countryside and exact “tribute” 
from it to benefit industry. 


This sounds very revolutionary, particularly if it is 
considered that after the words “the countryside is 
growing and getting rich” Stalin put in that the kulak was 
growing rich . Who would not want to strip 
the exploiters in favor of socialist industry? But this was 
merely words, albeit cloquent ones. And against this 
(that is, of course, not against this but against the 
arguments of the Trotskiyites, which were similar word 
for word) Bukharin had facts and economic analysis. 
Columns of figures were aligned in a conclusive finding: 
the peasants’ incomes were growing, but grain farming 
here had been undermined by the inordinate confisca- 
tion of resources in favor of industry. Bukharin proves 
with figures to hand that the earnings of hunters 
accounted for almost half the increased income of the 
countryside, which meant, first, the accelerated growth 
of industry given the far from brilliant situation of grain 
farming and, second, the general growth of income was 
by no means kulak income: hunting meant nothing to the 
kulaks. The practical conclusions were clear also: the 
country, including industry, had no need of a stimulation 
of hunting since there was a surplus of manpower as it 
was, yet the undermining of the grain base was danger- 
ous, primarily for industrialization itself. Bukharin 
assailed Trotskiy's letter against the decisions of the July 
plenum on cancellation of the special measures with 
particular ferocity and an anger that was almost mani- 
festly contrived. 


It was here ascertained how difficult it is when turning 
the “cart” to eject another and sit tight oneself. Bukharin 
had not opposed the party line from the opposition 
platform nor had he leveled personal criticism at Stalin, 
on the contrary, he had defended the general line. But so 
fervently that the general secretary would keep running 
into it himself. 


It was too late to retreat, Stalin could only broaden the 
attack. In October he delivered at the All-Russian Com- 
munist Party (Bolshevik) Moscow Gorkom and Moscow 
Control Commission plenum the speech “Rightwing 
Danger in the All-Russian Communist Party (Bol- 
shevik),” which was published in PRAVDA. Stalin tried 
to prove that there was a rightwing deviation in the party 
and that this was not a trifling but a serious phenomenon 
and cited its basic characteristics: the right were opposed 
to the struggle against the kulak and in favor of a winding 
down of the pace of industrialization. He then main- 
tained that although of the two dangers—right and 
“left” —*“both are worse,” it was necessary, for all that, to 
concentrate attention on struggle against the right for “in 
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the years of struggle against the ‘left,’ Trotskiyite devia- 
tion the party has learned much, and it was now difficult 
to fool it with ‘left’ phrases” (what had happened to 
those golden days of 1925-1927, when the party, as its 
general maintained, was immune to danger 
from the right! Just a few months had elapsed, and it was 
ready to succumb to this danger). 


In November 1928 the Central Committee plenum dis- 
cussed the control figures for the 1928/29 economic year, 
the first year of the Five-Year Plan. Stalin's speech at this 
plenum was entitled “The Country's Industrialization 
and the Right Deviation in the All-Russian Communist 
Party (Bolshevik). The speaker posed three questions 
right at the start of the speech: concerning the pace of 
industrialization, concerning agriculture and concerning 
the right deviation. The most diverse topics were 
broached in connection with the first question: the 
“industrialization” of Peter the Great, Lenin's pre-Oc- 
tober article and an argument to the effect that if only 
ours were like German industry, a particularly high rate 
of industrialization would not be necessary. One thing 
was not given a single word's mention, namely, what was 
most directly related to the subject: the 15th congress 
and its 5-year plan directives. And no wonder: the 
guidelines of Stalin's speech were the direct opposite of 
the congress’ line for a one-sided task was being 
advanced now: the accelerated development of heavy 
industry. Nor was the congress mentioned in connection 
with the second question, concerning agriculture. And 
only in connection with the third question, concerning 
struggle against the right deviation, was there mention of 
the 15th congress. Not without irritation: “...the 15th 
congress has been dragged in irrelevantly to both the 
country and the town here.” These words begin the 
rebuke to Central Committee member Frumkin, who 
had once again sent a letter to the Central Committee 
and Central Control Commission and given a reminder 
once again of the decisions of the 14th and 15th con- 


gresses. 


The year of 1929 began with Stalin's speeches at a joint 
session of the Central Committee Politburo and the 
Central Control Commission Presidium, which were 
published for the first time in 1949 in a brief transcript 
entitled “The Bukharin Group and the Right Deviation 
in Our Party”. Names were named for the first time here: 
Bukharin, Rykov, Tomskiy. It spoke of the disagree- 
ments on the same questions—the pace of industrializa- 
tion and ways of solving the grain problem—which were 
manifested for the first time at the July plenum. It was 
said here that the “Notes of an Economist” article was an 
attempt to revise or “amend” the line of the Central 
Committee. Later, in far more prolix speeches, but for 
publication, that is, which were published immediately, 
no room was found for mention of this article. It was 
embarrassing for Stalin to acknowledge publicly that he 
had recognized himse'f in the description of the position 
which Bukharin had criticized as Trotskiyite. 


The first of such public speeches against Bukharin was 
that at the Central Committee and Central Control 
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Commission plenum in April, which was carried in 
PRAVDA at that time, incidentally, with big excisions. 
There also a fight which could not be lost was in progress. 
The plenum adopted the 5-year plan theses for the 16th 
party conference, which confirmed this plan. At this 
plenum official criticism of the right was developed in all 
details. It continued in other of Stalin's speeches 
throughout 1929 and 1930. 


As of the middie of 1929 the general secretary was 
unusually outspoken. He had evidently convinced him- 
self at the April plenum that Bukharin, Rykov and 
Tomskiy had laid down their arms. This was also con- 
firmed by the unprecedentedly sharp tone of his 
speeches. At one time he had held back Kamenev and 
Zinovyev, who had demanded immediate reprisals 
against Trotskiy. Subsequently, having smashed the 
“new opposition” at the 14th congress, he let its leaders 
retain their high positions. It had always been others who 
had sought reprisals, and Stalin had agreed to them last. 
It was too early to show one’s claws while there remained 
in the “cart” people other than him. And even in 1928, 
having written the article “They Have Sunk!” which 
justified the arrests and banishment of the Trotskiyites, 
Stalin did not publish it—it appeared only after the war, 
SS ee ae a gies ce 
But here, in respect of the right, whose transgressions 
were far fewer, and whose capitulation, swift and uncon- 
ditional, he displayed unprecedented severity. At the 
April plenum Stalin demanded that Bukharin and Toms- 
kiy be removed from office (the Comintern, PRAVDA 
and the AUCCTU), warning that, at the least attempt at 
insubordination, they would be expelled from the Polit- 
buro. There also pealed in this speech the first, as yet 
distant, thunder of the storm which erupted in 1937: 
Stalin hinted at Bukharin's complicity... in a conspiracy 
of the left SR's. From political disputes to a charge of 
antistate activity—this also was new. And at the same 
time understandable: once the last rival from the six had 
been beaten, there would no longer be anyone to fear, no 
one to feel ashamed before, no one to keep as an ally. 
Ultimately Stalin would not be afraid to acknowledge 
even that both the line of the | Sth congress and the entire 
new economic policy elaborated by Lenin had been 
thrown out. Here is something from his speeches and 
articles of 1929-1930. 


“Whereas earlier the kulak was comparatively weak... 
now... he has acquired an opportunity to maneuver on 
the market, acquired an opportunity to set aside grain, 
this currency of currencies.... It would now be ludicrous 
to count on it being possible to acquire grain from the 
kulak on a voluntary basis.” 


In the summer of 1928 even he had noted the dissatis- 
faction of the countryside, the threat to union even and 
determined precisely the reason for this: lacking 
reserves, the state had by way of special measures 
infringed upon the peasants’ insurance grain stocks. 
Several months later, in the spring of 1929, he was 
mocking Bukharin, who was explaining the ferment in 
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the countryside by policy “excesses,” and providing a 
new explanation: the ferment reflected an exacerbation 
of the class struggle, which exacerbation was inevitable 
given the offensive of socialism. The first but, alas, not 
the last time that words concerning the inevitability of 
exacerbation of the class struggle were heard. 


Further, not embarrassed by the use of Trotskiy’s words, 
Stalin once again insistently repeated the proposition 
concerning the need for “tribute,” a “transfer of 
resources” and a “supertax” on the peasants. Without 
troubling himself with a search for arguments, he would 
get by with a construction of the “this cannot happen 
because this never can happen” type: “Does not this 
mean that in collecting this additional tax we are thereby 
exploiting the peasantry? No, it does not. The nature of 
Soviet power does not permit any exploitation of the 
peasantry whatever on the part of the state.” With the 
same degree of conviction an answer was given to the 
question of whether this additional tax was within the 
capabilities of the peasantry (this was precisely how it 
was said: “the peasantry”—Stalin did not even attempt 
to maintain that it was a question of a supertax on the 
kulaks). The answer: it was, because “this additional tax 
will be levied under conditions of the continuous 
improvement in the material position of the peasantry.” 
That is, it was because it was. And in the Ukraine 
famine, from which peasants died, approached—striking 
testimony to the supertax “capability”. 


Also a subject of ridicule was what Stalin himself had 
been defending just 18 months earlier: “It is well known 
that Bukharin shies away from special measures like the 
devil from incense.” It is interesting that these special 
measures are called in one place “the Urals-Siberian 
method of grain procurement”’. It was shown earlier how 
the general secretary had organized this “method” in 
Siberia, referring to “other regions and oblasts,” but not 
naming them. Now Siberia was being given as an exam- 
ple to others. It is difficult to shake off the thought that 
at that time, in the Siberian speeches, these “other 
regions” which had successfully employed the procuracy 
in grain procurement were a myth. 


Stalin's criteria of the soundness of party policy changed 
before one’s very eyes. In 1928 even he had said in a 
speech that inasmuch as following the forcible confisca- 
tion of grain there had been no reduction in the sown 
areas, there was, consequently, no serious peasant dis- 
content. And this—the absence or existence of a reduc- 
tion in the sowings—was, of course, the true criterion. 
But Stalin was unwilling to apply it in 1929. He spoke of 
the cutback in the sowings (which had now already 
occurred) on the kulak (in his words) farms as proof of 
the need for special measures. Now even the uprisings 
were not proof of mistakes in policy. Stalin called the 
Bukharin group “small-minded” for the fact that it was 
“now attempting to use to its factional ends such a paltry 
trifle as the disturbances in Adzharia. In fact, what is this 
so-called ‘uprising’ in Adzharia compared with such 
uprisings as the Kronstadt uprising?” And, further: “It is 
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obviously being demanded of us that there be no discon- 
tented elements with us. Have they not lost their senses, 
these comrades from Bukharin’s group?” 


Even at the end of 1927 a turnabout in the peasants’ 
consciousness in support of collectivization was seen as a 
distant and lengthy process, and an objective process, 
what is more, progressing in accordance with its own 
laws. And although official policy could speed it up or 
slow it down, this most important social transformation 
would, in any event, take place gradually and would not 
lend itself to planning even to the nearest year. In 1929 
Stalin no longer doubted that he could control this 
process at will, determining timeframes to the nearest 
month or week. “We have succeeded in turning the bulk 
of the peasantry...” “we have succeeded in organizing 
this fundamental turnabout in the heart of the peasantry 
itself..."—these, according to Stalin, were the achieve- 
ments of one year. We recall Lenia’s: “prepare with work 
of a lengthy number of years....” 


Concerning the laws and decrees confirmed by the | Sth 
congress (including the impermissibility of de-kulakiza- 
tion), Stalin said: “Are these laws and these decrees 
contrary to the policy of liquidation of the kulaks as a 
class? Undoubtedly, yes! Consequently, these laws and 
these decrees will now have to be set aside in the areas of 
complete collectivization, the sphere of the occurrence of 
which is growing not by the day but by the hour.” This 
was said in January 1930. There had been no congress 
yet since the 1Sth. It was not the congress which abol- 
ished the congress’ decisions but Stalin. 


He was hereupon asked by people of Sverdlovsk: since 
the new policy now is that of liquidation of the kulaks as 
a class, by what methods is it to be carried out? Answer: 
“The main method of liquidation of the kulaks as a class 
is that of mass collectivization. All other measures 
should be adapted to this basic method. All that is 
contrary to this method or detracts from its significance 
must be discarded.” At first sight this answer contains 
merely simple tautology. Clearly, complete collectiviza- 
tion signifies the liquidation not only of the class of 
kulaks but also the class of individual peasants in gen- 
eral. Perhaps Stalin wished to say by this that de- 
kulakization was unnecessary, that it was necessary 
merely to drive the kulaks into the kolkhozes somewhat 
more quickly? No, he explained precisely that de-kula- 
kization was necessary and that former kulaks could not 
be admitted to the kolkhozes. He also abused the right 
for defending the policy of the formation of coopera- 
tives, this preliminary phase of collectivization, which 
had even recently satisfied him and which, incidentally, 
allowed of the kulaks’ participation in the comperatives, 
albeit with limited rights. So what was the meaning of 
this answer? To equate de-kulakization and collectiviza- 
tion, seemingly unintentionally, and to put both on a par 
with liquidation of the kulaks as a class. Stalin had 
expressed himself formally (and theoretically) correctly, 
so correctly that it was as though he had said nothing (if 
this answer is viewed in isolation from the other answers 
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of the discussion). But in the heat of the “great change” 
it cost the masses of local officials nothing to perpetrate 
a logical error: if collectivization is the method of liqui- 
dation of the kulaks as a class, liquidation of the kulaks 
as a class (in respect of the other speeches read: “de- 
kulakization”) is th: method of collectivization. Stalin 
did not make this mistake, God forbid. He oniy left it to 
others to make it. Others slid from banishmen: of the 
kulaks to banishment of “kulak followers” and then to 
middle peasants’ agitation for kolkhozes with the pis- 
tol—ail this is described clearly enough by Sholokhov in 
“Virgin Soil Upturned,” Zalygin in “On the Irtysh” and 
others. 


And Stalin arrived to rectify “others” mistakes. Having 
inflamed passions and allowed to be done what he 
needed doing, the messiah appeared with his “Dizzy 
With Success” and “Reply to the Comrade Kolkhoz 
Members”. 


These two speeches and also the Central Committee 
decree of 14 March 1930 based thereon “Struggle 
Against Distortions of the Party Line in the Kolkhoz 
Movement” clearly show both the methods of liquida- 
tion of the kulaks and, what is most important, the 
methods of collectivization. Stalin mentions the threat of 
military force and the threat of deprivation of water for 
irrigation (in areas of irrigable farming) and industrial 
commodities and the tolerance of “coercion in the 
sphere of economic relations with the middle peasant.” 


However, it was necessary to draw the line such as not to 
hamper that same pace and to further drive the middle 
peasant into the kolkhoz. This is why, having made very 
brief mention of the main thing—violation of the volun- 
tary approach in the kolkhoz movement—the decree 
then concentrated attention on trifles on which a retreat 
caused no regrets: the “bungled vaulting” from the artel 
form to the commune, the closure of the churches and 
bazaars, the socialization of small-scale livestock and 
poultry and the elimination of the attached truck gar- 
dens. It was proposed emphatically putting an end to all 
this. But, on the other hand, consolidating the most 
important thing—the pace of collectivization which had 
been set. The prescription of a timeframe increasing the 
percentage of collectivization “in certain areas” to 90 in 
several days was called “bureaucratic rule by decree,” 
but the raising of this percentage in 12-18 months 
throughout the country to 40-50 percent was called a 
success. And the Central Committee decree on the pace 
of collectivization prescribing a very short timeframe— 
1-2 years, in the main—for completion of the collectiv- 
ization in all the main grain areas was corroborated. This 
decree (January 1930) did not accord either with the 
decisions of the 15th congress adopted prior to Stalin's 
turnabout or with the 5-year plan adopted by the 16th 
party conference after this turnabout: after all, it had 
envisaged 20 percent collectivization in 5 years, but the 
result had been 40 percent in | year. Stalin boasted of 
this. And had preceded the criticism in “Dizzy With 
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Success” with the main demand: “consolidate the suc- 
cesses which have been scored and use them in planned 
manner for further advancement.” And in the “Letter to 
Comrade M. Rafail,” which was not intended for publi- 
cation at that time, he wrote candidly about his “Dizzy 
With Success” and the attendant decisions: “There was 
no turnabout in policy here in March 1°30. We called to 
order comrades who had gone too far—that is all.” 


As later also, in 1929 Stalin insistently upheld the sole 
motive for an acceleration of collectivization: solution of 
the grain problem. In confirmation of this he did not 
stop short at dishonest statistics, citing figures to the 
effect that the kolkhozes and sovkhozes were already 
producing more grain than had been produced by the 
kulaks, and the problem of “replacing kulak production 
with kolkhoz and sovkhoz production” was thereby 
being solved. Yet it was clear that the problem would be 
solved only in the event of the kolkhozes replacing not 
only kulak production but that of all the middle and poor 
peasants, who had joined these kolkhozes. And the 
middie peasants were the principal holders of grain so 
that, “forgetting” about them, Sialin simplified the task 
considerably. He did not stint on promises: “Thanks to 
the growth of the kolkhoz and sovkhoz movement, we 
are finally emerging or have already emerged from the 
grain crisis. And if the development of the kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes progresses at an intensified pace, there is no 
reason to doubt that in some 3 years our country vill 
have become a most grain-rich, if not the world’s most 
grain-rich country!” Three years—what a familiar timef- 
rame! Stalin did not like to make people wait for what he 
had promised more than 3 years. However, 3 years after 
these promises our country had not become the world's 
most grain-abundant country—it was a country with 
grain ration cards. And if for all that the starving 
peasants built the kolkhozes and the starving workers 
built Magnitka and Kuznetsk, it was not thanks to 
Stalin's leadership but in spite of it. It was not the last 
time, however, that he would explicit the people's hero- 
ism. 


Clearly, the grain problem was not being solved by such 
methods—its solution could only be thwarted in this 
way, which is what Stalin did. The negative conse- 
quences of Stalin's method of collectivization were made 
good in grain farming only several years later, in animal 
husbandry, decades later. Jt is hard to say whether they 
were ever removed at all in the mentality of the peasants, 
who came to regard labor on the kolkhoze:: ir. the same 
spirit (the kolkhoz system accords with the interests of 
the peasantry, and the evil lay not in collectivization in 
general but in the perverted methods by which it was 
implemented. These methods themselves did not 
amount to administrative violence against people— 
naked violence against all peasants was beyond the 
capacity even of Stalin. It is more accurate to speak of 
violence done to the objective laws of social develop- 
ment, which included repression, deception, tax pres- 
sure, exploitation of the enthusiasm of the progressive 
peasants and exploitation of the basest feelings of the 
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mob—like sharing out the property of those who had 
been de-kulakized. The peasantry had to pay for every- 
thing—this is why the word “violence” most clearly 
expresses its idea of Stalin-style collectivization). 


One goal was achieved: with shouting and clamor con- 
cerning the danger from the right the “cart” was turned, 
and Bukharin flew out at the turning. Prior to the 16th 
congress even he had been expelled from the Politburo. 
Trotskiy and then Kamenev and Zinovyev had also 
attempted to change party policy between congresses—- 
and had failed. The general secretary succeeded. He 
arrived at the 16th congress victorious. 


Perhaps it was precisely the perception of victory and 
undivided power as yet unpoisoned by the sorrow of 
defeat which the economy was preparing for him in 
1931-1933 which prompted Stalin to unusual candor at 
the congress in June 1930. He did not conceal the fact 
that he had initiated the revision of the optimum version 
of the 5-year plan in the direction of further acceleration, 
regardless of reality. He declared in the report to the 
congress that “further acceleration of the rate of devel- 
opment of our industry” was necessary and that “people 
chattering about the need to reduce the rate of develop- 
ment of our industry are enemies of socialism....” He 
praised the decisions concerning a rise in the control 
figures pertaining to the most important sectors. He 
developed a whole “theory” about the fact that planning 
does not end with the compilation of the plan and that it 
is necessary to upgrade the plan on the move. 


Possibly, he really believed that the flows of pig iron and 
movement of the production lines were subject to his 


his lengthy discourse on the Trotskiyites’ 5-year plaa 
proposals. He had forgotten his past speeches to such an 
extent that he ventured to boast: we are more “superin- 
dustrialists” than the Trotskiyites inasmuch as we are 


simply an exposition of the iti 

accepted in the party in 1925-1927 that the rate of the 
period of new building would inevitably be lower than 
the period of restoration. Finally, Stalin was so incau- 
tious that he adduced specific numerical proposals of 
Trotskiy and the Trotskiyites to counterpose them to his 
own and ridicule them. Trotskiy, it transpired, had once 
proposed for the 5-year plan an average annual increase 
in industrial output of 18 percent. Counterposing to this 
the 47 percent proposed for the 1930/31 economic year, 
Stalin could not have known that in 1930 the actual 
increase would be 22 percent, and in 1931, 20 percent, 
that is, very close to Trotskiy's figure and very far from 
his, Stalin's, figure. But he should have known that at the 
time when Trotskiy had made this proposal, this was the 
general opinion—18-19 percent, for example, had been 
proposed by the Kuybyshev Commission. Stalin himself 
had at that time termed a record an even more modest 
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rate—12 percent. But it was not ultimately a question of 
figures. The very intention to “out-Trotskiy™ the Trots- 
kiyites was typical. Even after this Stalin was still reiter- 
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However, the putdown of Demyan in no way helped 
pacify the economic machine, which had broken loose. 


In 1932 the leaGer maintained silence. All his speeches 
for the year were accommodated on 25 pages of the | 3th 
volume of his works—brief official greetings “on the 
occasion of,” one short foreign policy interview and one 
reply to letters containing questions on the history of 
Bolshevism. There was one article in the year—“The 
Significance and Tasks of the Complaints Bureau”. 
There was not a single speech in the year—he did not 
speak even at the | 7th party conference, which discussed 
the Second Five-Year Plan directives and the plan for 
1932. All the year’s publications together were shorier 
than a single speech at the meeting of industrial manag- 
ers in June 1931—and there were two such meetings in 5 
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months that year, and Stalin spoke at both of them. 
Earlier still the articles and speeches of | year could not 
be accommodated in an entire volume of his works. 


What had ? It is not hard to guess: having 
obtained in 1931 a 20-percent increase instead of the 45 
which he had demanded, the leader had understood that 
not ing in the economy was subordinate to com- 
mands. And some time he had left it to others to 
drive the speedup cart, which had already done its work 
and which it was time to replace. It was not Stalin but 
Ordzhonikidze who gave the news in the report at the 
17th conference of the increase in industrial output in 
the past year under what had been planned by a factor of 
just over two. And it was he who reported the planned 
increase for 1932 of 36 percent—just as impracticable as 
the preceding 45 percent. It was not Stalin but Molotov 
and Kuybyshev who gave out the fantastic control fig- 
ures for the Second Five-Year Plan (when, 2 years later, 
the 17th congress confirmed the final directives, its 
figures had simply nothing in common with the confer- 
ence’s outlines). Stalin considered it a good thing to step 
aside for a time in order with all the greater success to 
once again subsequently perform the role of the genius 
whe was the first to abandon the old line—and who 
would venture to recall that it was he who had thought 
up this old line and he who had pushed it through, 
despite others’ protests? 


In January 1933 Stalin delivered his first speech for 18 
months, more precisely, the report “Results of the First 
Five-Year Plan” at a joint plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee and Central Control Commission of the All- 


And figures in the body of the report, many figures: what 
had been planned and what the result had been. Could 
economic results be described without this? They could, 
appa The report contained no tables—not one 
table. The report contained no figures on the industry 

one figure on what had been planned. There 
were just two figures in the report on pian fulfillment— 
percentages pertaining to the gross industrial product as 
a whole and heavy industry included. There were, on the 


thegms on the 5-vear plan. It contained also Stalin's 
celebrated incantations: “We had no tractor industry. 
We have one now. We had no automotive industry. We 


But it could not be helped, the general secretary could 
not start to speak to the point: what is true is true, you 
know that there were arguments—noi about whether to 
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undertake industrialization but about how to 
> Seon. Se ee Se eee 
and-such results. He could not say this. 
for a change of policy, and this change had 
NS ee OS ee 
“Was the party correct in pursuing a policy of the most 
accelerated pace? Yes, it undoubtedly was.” There fol- 
lowed certain proof of this “correctness,” but: “Can it be 
said that in the Second Five-Year Plan we 
pursue precisely the same policy of the most 
pace?” For the naive individual there was no 
question: after all, this had already been decided by the 
17th party conference, and no one had rescinded its 
decisions. But Stalin was not a naive individual: 


“No, this cannot be said. First, as a result of the 


new modern equipment. Should the country be wt. pped 
up and spurred on after this? Clearly, there is no need for 
this now. Second, as a result of the successful fulfillment 
of the 5-year plan we have already succeeded in raising 
the country's defense capability to the due height. Should 
the country be whipped up and spurred on after this? 
Clearly, there is now no need for this.” 


There is double-level cunning in this line of reasoning— 
one deviation from the truth is concealed by another. 
The audience's attention is concentrated on the upper 
level, the direct assertion: accomplishment of the prin- 
cipal tasks of industrialization had been completed. 
Given an uncritical approach, this could be accepted as 
the truth, given a critical approach, one might wonder 
whether this was the case. Take defense capability: could 
it be considered to be supported economically when 
industry was even weaker than in any major European 
capitalist country which was a potential aggressor: Ger- 
many, Britain, France...? And had a “base of modern 
equipment” already been imparted in full to industry, 
transport and agriculture? And these would have been 
fair questions. But not dangerous for Stalin. A person 
pondering merely these questions was already thinking 
on the prescribed track, thinking merely about whether 
speedup was necessary in the future. The question of 
whether it had been necessary in the past had been 
shunted aside. It stood to reason, as it were, that until the 
tasks of industrialization had been accomplished, there 
was cause to “whip up and spur on the country” (what 
words!). It stood to rcason, as it were, that the speedup 
had been of some bvnefit and had brought closer the time 
of victory in the competition with capitalism. The most 
unpleasant truth: that speedup had made this time more 
remote was obscured. 


It remained subsequently to impress the idea into the 
dependable form of a simple slogan. The right words 
were found: in the First Five-Year Plan the main thing 
had been the “fervor of new building,” in the second, it 
would be the “fervor of assimilation”. The fervors 
acquired numerical expression: the general secretary 
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explained that the annual increase in industrial output of 
22 percent (he exaggerated slightly) had corresponded to 
the “fervor of new building,” while | 3-14 percent would 
be sufficient for the “fervor of assimilation”. Following 
this plenum, the | 7th congress was submitted directives 
essentially completely canceling those of the | 7th con- 
ference. The figures were reduced in some respects 2. the 
congress. In fact the results of the Second Five-Year Pin 
in terms of the main sectors were just somewhat lower 


than the figures adopted by the congress. 


Thus concluded the banked turn in industry. With 
agriculture things were more complex. After all, industry 
had indeed progressed by giant strides, and the fact that 
it could have progressed even more quickly and with 
fewer casualties—these were subtieties obvious to far 
from everyone. But agriculture had not progressed at all 
but had moved backward. It was more difficult here both 
justifying past policy and substantiating future policy. 


This is what was said about the past policy: “Possessing 
tractors and agricultural machinery on the one hand and 
availing itself of the absence of private ownership of the 
land (nationalization of the land') on the other, the party 
had every opportunity to accelerate the collectivization 
of agriculture.” In what way nationalization of the land 
had helped the implementation precisely of forced col- 
lectivization and why prior to this no one had hit upon 
this, although the land had been nationalized in 1917, is 
an obscure question. And the assertion that it was 
possible to hasten collectivization inasmuch as tractors 
had appeared—this assertion merits attention if only 
because it was reiterated repeatedly before and after this 


speech. 


The figures adduced by Stalin himself somewhat later, at 
the 17th congress, show that in the “year of the great 
change,” there was not even one tractor per 20 kolk- 
hozes, and even at the start of the Second Five-Year 
Plan, when cola ctivization had been completed in the 
main cereals areas, approximately half a tractor per 
kolkhoz had been acquired. As in many other instances, 
here also Stalin did not tie in a generally correct idea 
(that the benefits of large-scale equipment would prompt 
the peasants to joint management) with the actual appli- 
cation of this idea: it was not the case that in the First 
Five-Year Plan tractors could have won over the peas- 
ants en masse for the kolkhoz—there were not at that 
time masses of tractors. 


In 1928 tractors accounted for 2.5 percent of the power 
capacity of agriculture, working livestock, 94.8 percent. 
Even in 1940 the preponderance of tractors could still 
not have been termed overwhelming: 37.1 percent com- 
pared with the 22.3 percent accounted for by working 
livestock, whose numbers had declined sharply by that 
time. Given such figures, purely Stalinist boldness was 
needed to explain the “great change” toward collectiv- 
ization in 1929 not by adminisirative pressure bul a 
change in the general convictions of the peasants with 
the tractor’s arrival in the countryside. 








hoz. The average 
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decline in the head of cows from 29 million in 1928 to 19 
million in 1934 fails to reveal the whole picture. The 19 
million which survived were mainly cows of private 
subsidiary smallholdings or of individual peasants. Ai 
the end of 1932, when the collectivization had been 
carried through, in the « 1in, there were only 2.6 million 
kolkhoz cows, and ev.r oy the start of 1941, only 5.7 
million out of the total 27.8 million. 


And one further figure—to describe the tending of live- 
stock on the kolkhozes of the times of the “great 
change”. The average annual ‘orage cow milk yield on 
the kolkhozes amounted to 931 kilos in 1932. Whoever 
knows that a private smallholding does not keep a cow 
which provides less than | vedro [approximately !2 
liters} of milk a day will understand that 900 liters a year 
is close to the productiveness of a good goat. Even in 
1945-1946, when there was both drought and famine and 
the plowing was done with the kolkhoz cows, even then 
they produced more milk than in the year of the “great 


change”. 


Stalin also spoke in the report about the fact that 
collectivization no longer needed to be hastened along. It 
was clear: it had been completed, in the main, what was 
the point of accelerating it now. But this was not the end 
of ihe matter. Grain production had not been going 
according to plan, the area sown to cereals in 1932 was 
less than in 1930, and the gross harvest was less than in 
1929 and in 1913. But there had to be grain. And Stalin 
spoke once again at the plenum, with the separate “Work 
in the Countryside” speech. This was a declaration of 
war on the kolkhoz peasantry now First, the general 
secretary abused the local leadership for permitting the 
kolkhozes to create various stocks prior to the surrender 
of the grain to the state: stocks to feed themselves, forage 
and insurance stocks and so forth. First surrender to the 
state. then think about oneself. Second, he reported that 
enemies had made their way into the kolkhozes and were 
using the kolkhozes for the struggle against Soviet power. 
Policy and methods of work on the kolkhozes had to be 
changed with regard for this. He could not have put it 
morely clearly. The kolkhozes remain for Stalin an 
enemy until the end—ain his deathbed economic essay he 
pointed to them as the main obstacle en route to com- 
munism. 
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But this is the end of the story of how Stalin turned 
against Stalin. Henceforward the world would know only 
one Stalin, he was to skillfully make the most improbable 
turns, but never betrayed himself. The question of 
whether he was betraying himself even at this turnanout 

or whether he had from the very outser been different 


tions. One question, however, remains unexplained: why 
was he successful, why did he not fly out of the cart at 
this turn? 


leader should see further than the raasses—this 1s why 
leader. Sometimes it is his duty not to support 
the majority, in the name, albeit not yet 
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recognized by all, of the interests of this majonty. Thus 
Kutuzov in 1812 curbed the impatience of the army, 
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ting On its own ierritory. Thus Lenin 
revolutionary impatience of the party in the 
the party leadership in the period of 
curbed the communists’ impa- 

strip the kulak™. In all these cases the leader 
not have been performing his duty to the people 
he carried out the will of the people as the majority 
understood 11. Consequently, a leader may be guilty of 
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outwardly the initiz..ve of the defense of the city under 
hopeless circumstances was not his-—this was clearly 
shown in his memocrs by Marshal Bagramyan. Stalin, 
evidently, was well aware of the shortcomings of Kirpo- 
nosov, commander of the front—impulsiveness and 
higher-than-usual soldierly pride which did not allow 
him to insist on a retreat. The duty of a commander in 
chief in discussion with such asubordinate is to curb him 
and prevent him oversteprang the mark. Stalin, on the 
contrary, played on Kirponosov's pride and was able to 
turn the discussion such that the commander of the 
front, who had only just arranged with his staff to insist 


— 
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on a withdrawal, declared, to the horror of his subordi- 
nates, the opposite: we can hold out. He held out to the 
last and died together with the greater part of his troops. 
The gratitude shown to him was oblivion or the black- 
ening of his memory in Stalin’s lifetime—it could not be 
announced that in actual fact the supreme commander in 
chief had been to blame for the loss of the front. 


Something similar was played out at the time of the First 
Five-Year Plan also. The “5-Year Plan in 4 Years!” 
slogan had not been thought up by Stalin. This slogan 
came from below, from the enterprises. It reflected both 
the noble enthusiasm of the builders of socialism and the 
economic illiteracy of the masses at large. The party was 
perfectly capable, without extinguishing the enthusiasm, 
of directing it into a useful channel—a struggle primarily 
for quality, prime costs and productivity given precise 
compliance with the plan deadlines and quantitative 
targets. But Stalin responded to “5 in 4” with “5 in 3”. 


Why did the leftist trend prove stronger at that time? 
There were, obviously, objective reasons for this also: 
primarily the predominance of the petty bourgeoisie in 
the population. The six leaders could have resisted the 
pressure of petty bourgeois consciousness, could them- 
selves have submitted to it and cold also have con- 
sciously exploited it. It was this latter which Stalin chose 
in the final encounter. The same path had been trodden 
(only with less success) before him by Kamenev and 
Z.novyev, who had also attempted to play on the “left” 
aspirations of the masses. Among their opposition asso- 
ciates was Pyatakov—the sole one of te six who in the 
period since Lenin had not performed an independent 
role. One other—Trotskiy—was both “left” and right, 
not being, it has to be assumed, by conviction either one 
or the other—he was essentially not a Bolshevik at all. 
An outstanding revolutionary and organizer, he had not 
found (and had been unable to cobble together) a party 
“in his style” and in anticipation of the impending 
revolution had opted just several months prior to Octo- 
ber for the Bolsheviks as the sole competent party. But 
this party never did become for Trotskiy completely his 
party. 


The sixth was Bukharin. This leader, who ended his 
career with the stigma of “right deviationist,” was the 
leader of the “left” movement. He was “left” under 
Lenin and against Lenin. But there was no speculation in 
this position of his. He was “left” because he sincerely 
considered his position correct-—this, in any event, was 
Lenin's judgment of him. 


Decisive significance, of course, is attached to an evalu- 
ation not of the personal sources of the views of the 
“left” but to the social thrust of their ideas. Such an 
evaluation is contained in the title of Lenin’s main 
polemical work of that period: ““Left’ Puerility and Petty 
Bourgeois Character’. It makes a celebrated analysis of 
Russia’s five-structure economy, in which Lenin distin- 
guishes the small peasant farm (and not large capitalist) 
as the main obstacle en rorte to socialism. 
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Almost every argument between Marxists and the “left” 
is Outwardly (and in essence also to a considerable 
extent) an argument about the pace of advancemeni. It 
could be the argument of two persons standing at a 
railroad crossing—whether to cross the way after the 
train has passed or... a little before. The “left” are 
seemingly drawn whither other revolutionaries are 
drawn and intend crossing the road at the same spot— 
only always contriving to be somewhat faster. Lenin's 
argument with the Bukharin group on the question of the 
Brest peace was also an argument about whether Russia's 
proletariat should throw itself beneath the train in order 
to hasten world revolution. 


The significance of this argument and its outcome are 
too widely known for the main historical facts to be 
repeated here. But some quotations from Bukharin’'s 
speeches at the seventh party congress, which decided 
the argument about peace in Lenin's favor, are very 
interesting for what is set forth subsequently. Here is the 
most typical judgment: 


“Comrade Lenin said at the end of his speech that he 
would subscribe to any peace to evacuate the workers 
from Petrograd; I maintain that this is just a phrase, and 
not cold calculation but a most genuine animation of 
feeling, a very good feeling, of course, but one which is 
far from cold reasoning, which tells us that, if necessary, 
we can and must sacrifice tens of thousands of workers.” 


Let Bukharin not sound frivolously bloodthirsty on the 
grounds of this sentence taken out of context. He was, 
after all, thinking merely of returning to Lenin his 
reproaches leveled at “revolutionaries of phzase” and nis 
appeals for cold calculation of the correlation of forces. 
The “left” had screamed the most in defense of the 
workers and peasants of the Ukraine, the Baltic and 
other areas which the Brest peace had given up to the 
Germans. Bukharin distinguished merely the “masses,” 
and the vocabulary of his speeches at the congress shows 
full well the attitude of the “left” toward these masses: 
“the human material *:ceds to be indoctrinated,” “the 
masses need to be made to understand,” “we must raise 
the masses to our level,” “our sacred duty is to put 
pressure on the masses and involve them in the strug- 
gle.” He also considered an effective method of “putting 
pressure on the masses” German occupation: let us fight, 
and even if we have to retreat on account of the workers 
and peasants being unwilling to fight, this is all right. Let 
them learn what “living under the Germans” means: 
“when an iron ring has been inserted in their nose, then, 
believe me, comrades, then we will have a real holy war.” 


Much later, when Bukharin had come to be called not 
“left” but “right,” he would have occasion repeatedly to 
recall these speeches—particularly his words to the effect 
that revolution could develop at a price of the loss of the 
foremost workers. 


The story of Bukharin—the most eminent theorist and 
favorite of the party—shows particularly graphically 
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how attractive for many people, how irresistibly strong 
is, given a revolutionary offensive, the inclination 
toward petty bourgeois “leftism™ and how easy it is to 
swing people toward it and how difficult it has been to 
stop them—even when Lenin had stopped them. Bukha- 
rin gave the most ic lessons in this—and Stalin was 
an attentive pupil. He had no wish to recall once again 
that Bukharin was “left” but did not himself forget his 
experience and explained the strength of “leftism” very 
clearly and correctly. Discoursing on the two deviations 
in the struggle against the kulak ( tion and under- 
estimation of the kulak danger), Stalin said in the report 


to the 14th party congress: 


“Both deviations are dangerous, they are both worse, 
and it cannot be said which of them is the more danger- 
ous, but talk about the deviation which the party is most 
prepared to combat we can and should. If you ask the 
communists for which the party is more prepared—for 
stripping the kulak or for not doing such but moving 
toward an alliance with the middle peasant—I believe 
that 99 out of 100 communists would say that the party 
was most piepared for the slogan: hit the kulak. Just let 
them, and the kulak would be stripped in an instant. And 
as far as preventing de-kulakization and pursuing a more 
complex policy of isolation of the kulak via an alliance 
with the middle peasant is concerned, this would not be 
so easily digested.” 


Stalin understood that “left” policy was less complex 
and required less effort. 


However, none of this even was news, Lenin had fore- 
seen all this, and there was a well-balanced plan for 
getting rid of the petty bourgeois “‘leftism” of the masses 
under the political leadership of the party. Nor did the 
party itself succumb to the Trotskiy-Preobrazhenskiy 
“leftism” in 1923, the Kamenev-Zinovyev “leftism” in 
1925 and the “leftism” of all of them together in 1927. 
Why did Stalin's “leftism” pass in 1928-1929? 


Particular circumstances which contributed to the 
“speedup” zeal at the time of preparation of the First 
Five-Year Plan may be found. For example, the voices of 
members of the Central Committec from the localities 
and leaders of republics and oblasts had a particularly 
concerted ring at the 16th party conference, which con- 
firmed the optimum plan version. No one proposed less, 
all wanted more: give the Ukraine, Siberia, the Urals and 
so forth more. However, later, at the 17th congress, 
Ordzhonikidze replied to such speeches on the Second 
Five-Year Plan: that would prove to be a 10-year plan. 
At the time of discussion of the First Five-Year Plan the 
same Ordzhonikidze had been an avid “accelerator”. 
After all, at the time of struggle against opposition or 
deviation his voice had carried much weight both by 
virtue of his authority and his office: in the period of 
struggle against the right he was Central Control Com- 
mission chairman. His persona! honesty was above sus- 
picion—this was proven not only by his life but also his 
death. He was not being cunning—he had sincerely 
erred. He had believed Stalin at that time—and not he 
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alone but the majority of the Central Committee. Per- 
haps he lacked political experience? No, this would not 
be valid. But even a Central Committee member and 
people’s commissar breathes the same air as all simple 
mortals and he is affected by the surrounding atmo- 
sphere and pressured by the opinion of those around him 
and the passion of thousands and millions. And he no 
less and, perhaps, more than others feared becoming 
divorced from and lagging behind the people. 


Here we approach the question which by the will of 
history is closely associated with the names of Kamenev 
and, particularly, Zinovyev. 


“We are opposed to the creation of a theory of a ‘leader,” 
we are opposed to making a ‘leader’. We are opposed to 
the Secretariat, which in fact unites policy and organiza- 
tion, breathing down the neck of the political organ. We 
are in favor of 0": upper stratum being organized within 
in such a way that there be a really plenipotentiary 
Politburo uniting all politicians of our party and at the 
same time that there be a Secretariat subordinate to it 
and technically fulfilling its decrees. We cannot consider 
normal and believe it will be harmful for the party for the 
situation wherein the Secretariat unites both policy and 
Organization and in fact predetermines policy to con- 
tinue. This, comrades, is what needs to be done. Every- 
one who disagrees with me will draw his own conclusion. 
It is the speaker's right to begin with what he wants. It 
will seem to you that I should have started by saying that 
I personally do not believe that our general secretary is 
the figure who could unite around himself the old 
Bolshevik headquarters. I do not believe that this is the 
main political issue. I do not believe that this question is 
more important than the question of the theoretical line. 
I believe that had the party adopted a particular political 
line and had clearly dissociated itself from the deviations 
which are now supported by some of the Central Com- 
mittee, this question would not now be next in turn. But 
I must go all the way. It is because I have said this 
repeatedly to Comrade Stalin personally, because I said 
this repeatedly to the group of Leninist comrades, that I 
repeat this at the congress: I have reached the conclusion 
that Comrade Stalin cannot perform the role of uniter of 
the Bolshevik headquarters. I began this part of my 
speech with the words: we are opposed to the theory of 
sole responsibility, we are opposed to the creation of a 
leader! With these words I end my speech.” 


These remarkable words were thrown in Stalin’s face by 
Lev Borisovich Kamenev, member of the Russian Com- 
munist Party (Bolshevik) Central Committee Politburo 
and chairman of the Council for Labor and Defense. He 
uttered them on the platform of the 14th party congress 
on 21 December 1925 (on Sialin’s birthday, inciden- 
tally). These words alone are sufficient to see that Stalin’s 
opponents were not surrendering without a fight and that 
not all in the party had been deceived. We would add 
that people whom Stalin himself subsequently consid- 
ered his enemies and with whom he dealt accordingly 
constituted the majority of congress delegates. Why, 
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then, why in response to Kamenev’s words, which today 
are s> comprehensible to us and at that time were so 
obviously close to the words of Lenin's “testament,” why 
did the congress respond to Kamenev’s speech with an 
ovation for Stalin? 


We would have to begin with the fact that Kamenev 
himself and his associate Zinovyev contributed to this 
more than anyone. The bold and wise words quoted 
above by no means seem either bold or wise if read in ihe 
context of all that was intoned at the congress by the 
opposition. Kamenev drowned the one or two minutes 
of discussion of Stalin in a speech lasting more than an 
hour on “theoretical issues” (and, after him, Sokolnikov 
spoke in approximately the same manner), but the first 
speaker from the opposition, its “big gun” —Zinovyev— 
did not say a word in his report about the need to replace 
Stalin. Instead he looked for “deviations” in the policy 
of the Central Committee, which was wrong primarily in 
principle: Central Committee policy on the basic issues 
was correct. It was tactically naive also: taking it into 
one’s head to contend with Stalin in this field! 


Are we not being too severe on these people, who, 
whatever happened there, were the first to tell the party 
out loud what was in store for it? But the point is that at 
this moment they objectively did not weaken but 
strengthened Stalin. They tripped themselves up in 
declaring an unjust war on him and gave him a facile 
victory. It was no easy matter, three such figuree— 
Kamenev and Zinovyev in the wake of Treskiy. 
Together with Pyatakov, four of Stalin's five rivals. Back 
in the summer of 1917 the sixth congress had in one of 
its resolutions named Trotskiy and Zinovyev—afier 
Lenin—“‘leaders of the world proletariat”. They allowed 
Stalin to swallow them up—and he added their weight to 
his own, as it were. All their services in the revolution 
and the war he added, as it were, to his own, having 
proven the winner. And could now declare any war—just 
or unjust—on whoever he liked. 


How had they “tripped themselves up’? Primarily in 
having acted too manifestly against themselves. And not 
only when they formed a bloc with Trotskiy, at whom 
previously they had been the first to cast stones—this 
was the final fall. They had acted against themselves at 
the 14th party congress even. Let us take the peasant 
question. Just a few months before the congress the | 4th 
party conference had proclaimed a new policy in the 
countryside—that same policy which Kamenev and 
Zinovyev attacked at the congress. The conference had 
been led, however, by Kamenev, he had chaired all the 
sessions and had commended in a speech at the opening 
of the conference the “record” growth of industry and 
had approved the “turnabout toward the countryside”. 
The final words spoken on the platform of the 14th party 
conference had been the words, full of optimism, of 
Kamenev: “... The Comintern... may be sure that we will 
prove by the correct policy of a strengthening of socialist 
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elements in our economy that, even given the slower 
pace of world revolution, socialism must be built and in 
an alliance with the peasantry of our country will be built 
and will be completed.” 


This was said on 29 April 1925. But on 21 December of 
the sam: vear the same speaker said at the 14th congress: 
“Where lies the real danger? In the fact that, given the 
delay in world revolution, given the stabilization mood 
without and within, given a thriving... country, given the 
petty bourgeois surroundings in which the working class 
lives, elements of the embellishment of the NEP will 
inevitably grow.” 


Yes, believing in the sincerity of this speaker was diffi- 
cult for the delegates to the 14th congress. 


Kamenev had said at the 13th congress: “To the ques- 
tion, where is our plan, I answer: our plan does not 
consist of these abstract outlines. The plan which our 
party has been implementing throughout recent months, 
having begun with discussion, is embodied in two words: 
monetary reform. No other plan in the sense that this is 
the practicable direction and linkage of the entire course 
of the national economy around a single pivot, in the 
sense that we have a definite link having taken hold of 
which we might pull the whole chain—there could have 
been no other plan in the past months.” 


Of course, the state of the economy was different by the 
14th congress than by the | 3th: the monetary reform had 
long been completed, as also had the postwar restoration 
of industry, and many new opportunities of the planned 
influence of production, the most direct included, had 
emerged. No one would have maintained in December 
1925 that monetary reform was the sole plan. But the 
general principle held good: the forms of the plan are 
determined by the content of the economic tasks to be 
tackled, consequently, at any given moment there are 
forms which are more suitable, less suitable and totally 
unsuitable. What, however, was said to the 14th congress 
by Kamenev, who had been so judicious at the preceding 
congress? This: 


“Very well, you would like us to wait until the mzatality 
and ideology of the peasantry which is unwilling to 
provide us with grain in the amount which we need tor 
the development of socialism, unwilling to provide us 
with grain at a price which would be profitable to us, the 
worker state, has become absolutely crystal clear...?” 


This is a different voice and different way of thinking to 
those of the Kamenev at the | 3th congress. That Kame- 
nev might have said that if the peasantry was unwilling 
to provide grain in accordance with the plan, it was not 
the peasantry but the plan which was to blame for this 
(the delegates to the 14th congress indeed shouted from 
their seats to Kamenev: it is the blunder of the plan, the 
blunder of the supreme management body—the Council 
for Labor and Defense—and its chairman—Kamenev). 
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After the 14th congress this truth remained at the disposal 
of others—not Kamenev. Others, including Stalin, 
explained that the plan should and could provid: first, for 
2 realistic, and not one-sidedly beneficial, price and, sec- 
ond, for grain and other reserves for maneuver in the event 
of attempts to speculatively inflate prices. Kamenev still 
attempted to uncloud the issue: “...I am not suggesting that 
we organize the de-kulakization of the countryside. I am 
say'ng only that the correct line needs to be adopted....” 
But these were naive attempts. Whoever says that grain 
needs to be obtained from the peasants without the appli- 
cation of economic pressure might not agree with the need 
for administrative pressure: there is no third way. And it 
was no accident that Kamenev here, at the congress, had 
his nose rubbed in this contradiction. Mikoyan said: “If 
you are saying that the kulaks are stronger than the party 
supposes, then, if you please, one of two things: either 
more concessions or a fight with him now—either de- 
kulakization or more concessions to prevent the wrecking 
of economic building.” 


It turned out that Stalin had no need to design political 
weapons from scratch in 1928: he was able to take them 
ready-made from the arsenal of the 1925-1927 opposition. 
And he made quite extensive use of this opportunity. 


Nor did Stalin himself think up the attacks on the 
“ingrowth” of the kulak (Kamenev had reiterated this 
charge repeatedly against Bukharin at the | 4th congress). 
But in 1925 he had replied to this: we shall not give you 
Bukharin’s blood. It is in general not difficult to see that 
the opposition had anticipated all Stalin’s main steps of 
1928-1930. Not only the propaganda cliches subse- 
quently employed by Stalin but also the main tactical 
idea itself of donning the mask of “‘leftism” prior to an 
offensive against the party line, accusing others of right 
deviation, had belonged to it. And the organization of 
the Leningrad opposition delegation at the 14th congress 
was a real test laboratory for any organizer of a “turning 
of the cart”. 


One has to marvel at one particular feature of the 
Opposition at the 14th congress: its geographical partic- 
ularity. The Leningrad delegation consisted wholly of 
members of the opposition, there being hardly any of 
them in other delegations. This had not been the case 
previously. The social features of the Leningrad organi- 
zation do not explain things in the least, on the contrary: 
this was the most progressive, most proletarian detach- 
ment of the party and least susceptible to petty bourgeois 
influence. The usual explanation is that on the eve of the 
congress the Leningrad party organization had been 
deceived by its leaders. Truly, the role of the leadership 
(Zinovyev held sway in Leningrad) was decisive, but it 
had secured its success not by deception but more 
dependable means. Although the Leningrad papers were 
in the hands of the opposition, they were not the sole 
source of information for Leningraders. The central 
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PRAVDA propounded the line of the Central Commit- 
tee majority. Nor did the opponents of the provincial 
committee remain silent at the rayon and provincial 
conferences so the provincial party organization had 
information on the positions of both sides. No, the 
Opposition could not have deceived the Petersburg work- 
ers, nor did it force them to remain silent—it is sufficient 
to take a look at the speeches of greeting of the represen- 
tative of the Metals Plant and certain other enterprises to 
the congress. Lengthy “work” afterward, in the event of 
the opposition’s victory, would have been required to 
compel silence. But by the congress this was not 
required, what was needed was something else, which 
Zinovyev's provincial committee secured: its own com- 
position of the delegation to the congress. 


Only one thing could explain this success of the opposi- 
tion: the effect of such a powerful organizing force as the 
party machinery. The party machinery of the province 
was in the hands of the opposition, and it made full use 
of it. Information about the struggle for the machinery 
forced its way out in the speeches of the delegates to the 
'4th congress only rarely, but sufficient was said, for all 
that, for the nature of this struggle to be detected. 


The Pskov delegate Struppe described how prior to the 
congress the first party conference of Northwest Oblast, 
which was to have incorporated five provinces, including 
Leningrad, had been prepared. The conference did not 
take place—the Pskov provincial organization had not 
agreed to it. Understanding had not been reached on 
representation: Leningrad had demanded for itself in the 
new obkom no less than four-fifths of the seats, whereas 
it had been given no more than three-fourths. The 
opposition had attempted to take possession of the 
machinery of five provinces instead of one, and this was 
what the struggle had been about, the general policy line 
remaining somewhere beyond consideration. 


Another example. Molotov showed the congress the 
minutes of the plenum of the Leningrad Provincial 
Committee held prior to the provincial conference. With 
patriarchal artlessness the lists of the new provincial 
committee and provincial control commission compiled 
by the old provincial committee had been entered in the 
minutes. If the provincial committee could elect itself 
and carry through the decision at the conference, it could 
carry through there everything it wished. It also carried 
through its delegation to the congress, selecting people 
on whom it could depend and ejecting supporters of the 
Ceniral Committee majority—even Komarov, who had 
previously been secretary of the provincial committee. 


An attempt to capture the central machinery was 
described at the congress by Voroshilov. With evidently 
intentional naivety he described a secret meeting of 
several Central Committee members in a cavern near 
Kislovodsk, where it was contemplated rearranging the 
Central Committee Secretariat such as to remove power 
from Stalin. 
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In turn, the dismissal by Kamenev and Zinovyev of the 
terms of reconciliation proposed on the eve of the congress 
cannot be understood outside of the machinery struggle: 
after all, they retained all their positions in accordance 
with these terms. “Only” control over the part of the 
machinery in their hands was lost—but this was what was 
most important. The attempts to conquer the party 
machinery had been the main content of the struggle which 
Kamenev and Zinovyev had conducted, and the political 
positions which they advanced were only a disguise, and 
very unsuccessful at that inasmuch as it did not lessen but 
intensified the fire against them. Kamenev and Zinovyev 
obviously could not win the struggle for the machinery on 
this ground—Stalin was stronger here, although they per- 
haps thought otherwise. Could they have won by quitting 
this ground? No, in this case they would have been unable 
even to have begun the struggle is: 1925: other than for the 
machinery they would have had nothing for which to fight 
against Stalin until he himself departed from the general 
line, that is, before 1928. But, then, he also in this case 
could not have defeated them in 1925. And in 1928 he 
would in this hypothetical situation have to have attacked 
not only Bukharin, Rykov and Tomskiy but also Kame- 
nev, Zinovyev and Sokolnikov and Trotskiy also, inciden- 
tally, who in 1923-1924 had not lost everything—he was 
only finished off following the bloc with Zinovyev. In 
short, had they themselves not reverted to the ground of 
the machinery struggle, which was in Stalin’s favor, the 
collective leadership in the upper stratum of the party 
would evidently have held out longer and, perhaps, have 
attained to a degree of stability within the Central Com- 
mittee whereat no one could any longer do away with this 
collective approach. 


That the protest of Kamenev and Zinovyev at the 14th 
congress was to Stalin’s advantage and that Stalin wanted 
this protest is shown by an episode described by Kuyby- 
shev in his closing remarks on the Central Control Com- 
mission report at the congress. Wishing to show Stalin's 
peaceableness, Kuybyshev reported that at the time of the 
Leningrad provincial conference, when the course thereof 
(the organized preparation of an opposition delegation) 
had become clear, the Central Committee majority dis- 
cussed the question of whether to dispatch several Central 
Committee members to communicate to the conference 
the viewpoint of the majority and avert an opposition 
protest at the congress. it turns out that “none other than 
Stalin opposed this because there was still a hope that 
things would not go that far. There was a hope that the 
comrades would change their minds and end the struggle.” 
It is curious: on what was this hope based if it was 
proposed not dissuading them and not preventing the 
preparation of an opposition delegation? If with Politburo 
approval (this was not denied at the congress) the Moscow 
conference recorded in its resolution charges against the 
Opposition which went so far (liquidationism, Akselrod- 
ism) that there was no attempt even to repeat them in the 
congress’ resolution, although this could have been done 
per the correlation of forces? Clearly, Stalin’s “‘well- 
meaning” step could have had only one purpose: not 
frightening them off. Breaking Zinovyev at the Leningrad 
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conference and thereby undermining his positions as the 
leader of the Leningrad organization was one thing, break- 
ing (and this was guaranteed if only they spoke) both 
Zinovyev and Kamenev at the congress and undermining 
their position as leaders of the whole party was quite 
another. The more so in that Solts—the “conscience of the 
party”—explained as clearly as could be at the congress 
that organizational conclusions would follow the dis- 
putes—this was legitimate and in accordance with Lenin. 


Stalin received as a gift from the opposition not only an 
advantageous battlefield but useful experience also. 
Zinovyev had shown in practice that the machinery was 
capable—if only for a time, if only on one issue, but at 
the right time and on the decisive issue—of turning as it 
wished even the most progressive provincial organiza- 
tion. Capable of turning it in defiance of the Leninist 
line, in defiance of yesterday's oaths of its own leaders— 
because it, the machinery, was the organizing force 
within the party o-ganization. 


Let us not forget, incidentally, that the truth becomes 
elusive given any attempt to investigate the actions of 
individuals in themselves. And the conduct of Kamenev 
and Zinovyev is of interest to us not in itself but merely 
to the extent that it makes it possible to make out better 
the nature of the mass movement whose individual 
features these two reflected. 


But what is there further to examine here? There has 
already been talk enough about this aspect, and there is 
absolute clarity, seemingly: few workers, many peasants. 
There would be more and more workers in line with 
industrialization, and until this time it was necessary to 
guard against the influence of the petty proprietors. Every- 
thing was clear. And nothing was clear. The mechanism of 
this notorious influence was not clear. When Stalin sud- 
denly reported that Bukharin, leader of the Comintern and 
chief editor of PRAVDA, Rykov, Lenin’s successor as 
Sovnarkom chairman, and AUCCTU Chairman Tomskiy 
had become exponents of the interests of the kulaks, this 
sounded... odd. And many people sensed this oddness. It 
was also sensed by Central Control Commission Chairman 
Ordzhonikidze, who said in one of his speeches in 1929: 
“It may be said: what, you are bringing such a charge 
against Bukharin? Does Bukharin really want capitalism? 
Was he not alongside us at the time of October? Well, of 
course, comrades, Bukharin does not want a restoration of 
capitalism, at the time of October he was together with the 
party. Moreover, | do not doubt that even now he is 
prepared to conduct a ruthless struggle against the bour- 
geoisie, but it is not a matter of desire but of policy. And 
Comrade Bukharin’s policy is pulling us back, not 
forward.” 


Of course, Sergo did not speak like Stalin, he spoke of 
errant comrades, and not of enemies. And allowed of 
questions which Stalin did not admit. How could Ordz- 
honikidze, who in December 1927 had reported to the 
15th party congress on the expulsion from the party of 
Trotskiyites and Zinovyevites, several months later 











experienced as Ordzhonikidze and who subsequently 
paid just as dearly for this credulity? 
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categories customary for Stalin's speeches: black and 
white without any shades, the worker and the petty 
proprietor without intermediate transitions and the 
worker, what is more, as, unfailingly, a person without 


blemish. Had such an approach always been predomi- 
nant? No, not always. Lenin, to whom liberal-intellectual 


Petrograd and Moscow, knew the difference between a 
metalworker and a miner and so forth. After the civil war 
Lenin was particularly attentive to the differences within 
the working class, and even before examining in his 
“testament” t! = question of the stability of the Central 
Committee from the viewpoint of the mutual relations of 
the “six” he had posed this question from the viewpoint 
of the dependability of the composition of the party as a 
whole. In 1922 the question of party building had been 
put on the agenda of the | Ith last at which 
Lenin was present. Lenin himself delivered the political 
report, but followed the preparation of the resolution on 
party building most attentively. He had written two 
letters in this connection to Central Committee members 
prior to the plenum which had submitted the Central 
Committee proposals to the congress. This was Lenin's 


view of the problem: 


“Since the time of the war the factory-plant workers in 
Russia have become far less proletarian in composition 
than previously for in wartime those who wished to 
evade military service joined the plants. This is a com- 
monly known fact. On the other hand, it is just as certain 
that our party is now less politically educated generally 
and on average (if we take the level of the vast majority 
of its members) than is necessary for truly proletarian 
leadership at such a difficult moment, particularly given 
the vast preponderance of the peasantry, which is rapidly 
awakening to independent class politics. Further, it 
needs to be considered that the temptation to join the 
party of government is at present gigantic. It is sufficient 
to recall all the literary works of the ‘Change of Land- 
marks’ supporters to see how far from everything prole- 
tarian the public has now been enticed by the political 
successes of the Bolsheviks.” And, further: “...it is 
undoubtedly necessary not to deceive oneself and others 
and to define the concept ‘worker’ such that only those 
who in actual fact by their position in life have had to 
assimilate the proletarian mentality fit this concept. And 
this is impossible without many years spent at a factory 
without any extranous purnoses but from the general 
conditions of economic and social existence. 
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“If we do not close our eyes to reality, it has to be 
confessed that at the present time the party's proletarian 
policy is determined not by its composition but by the 
vast, undivided authority of that slimmest stratum 
which may be termed the old party guard. A small 
internal struggle in this stratum would be sufficient for 
its authority to be, if not undermined, in any event, 
weakened to such an extent that the solution would no 
longer be in its hands.”' 


Two important quantitative definitions are to be found 
in the same letters. First, Lenin considered the current 
number of party members—300,000-400,000—exces- 
sive and proposed that it be reduced by way of the 
expulsion of nonproletarian elements. Second, he 
pointed out that the proper worker, for whom the brief 
candidate's probationary period could be retained, 
should be considered only one who has spent no less than 
10 years actually as a worker “in large industrial enter- 


As we can see, Lenin saw as the main danger of petty 
bourgeois influence not the direct impact of the peasants 
on the party—the peasant could not be confused with the 
worker, he was visible. The main danger was the worker 
who had been yesterday's peasant, the semi-worker. Was 
such a formulation of the issue in 1922 une: rected? 


“Loss of class features” were most used words in the 
political vocabulary of that time. They signified the 
destruction of the working class. And when the 10th 
congress was deciding the most urgent questions pertain- 
ing to the end of the war, the same year the December 
conference discussed the question of party building, and 
4 months later this question was raised anew—at the 
1 1th congress. The speaker was Zinovyev, and the reso- 
lution, to judge by the mention in Lenin's letter, had also 
been prepared by Zinovyev. Not pursuing party expan- 
sion, displaying concern for quality, holding at bay the 
pressure of semi-workers, remembering loss of class 
features—he shared all this in 1922, delivering the report 
per pro the Central Committee. But in 1925, at the 14th 
congress, Zinovyev delivered the supporting report on 
behalf of the opposition, he being its principal speaker. 
Here he trumpeted: 


“We have moved forward to a considerable extent in the 
sphere of the economy, everyone recognizes this, we are 
approaching the orewar standard. The declassing of the 
proletariat has ceased, activity is in full swing, the 
cultural level of the workers movement is rising and so 
on and so forth.” 


The rapture was such that words failed him even: “and 
so on and so forth”. What had become of the prominent 
theorist and experienced political leader? Whence had 
come the orator who did not understand even so obvious 
a truth that the current economic success was merely 
stabilizing the composition of the workers, but that it 
would take years for the cultivation from them of a real 
proletarian cadre? We recall that Lenin accepted for this 
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a minimum of 10 years. Furthermore, there could have 
been no question of a stabilization of the composition of 
the working class. Flight from the cities had ceased, but 
there had begun a kind of “loss of class in reverse”: 
masses had come to the city from the countryside in 
which, in spite of Zinovyev’s rampant optimism, old 
workers who had formerly departed and were now 
returning constituted only a small proportion. As dis- 
tinct from Zinovyev, Tomskiy, as AUCCTU chairmaa, 
had precise data on this score. This is what he said in his 
report to the 14th congress: 


“From which elements is the industrial group being 
replenished? Partly, undoubtedly, from the proletarian 
element—the children of workers and the majority of 
Komsomol members. This is a young, fresh element. A 
negligible number are old workers who are now returning 
to the large cities from the countryside, to which they 
fled at the time of famine. Fresh peasant elements and 
peasant youth constitute a large part, on the other hand. 
These are the new workers who in 2 years have rein- 
forced our industry and each year are adding | 4 percent. 
This body is not associated with the history of the 
working class of the recent revolutionary years, is not 
familiar with the factory, has not graduated from a 
worker school and was not an active participant in the 
civil war, that heroic struggle of our workers which was 
in progress at that time.... We might dwell somewhat on 
this new type of worker who has come from the coun- 
tryside and who regards himself as a guest to a certain 
extent, as a temporary inhabitant of the factories and 
plants. On Saturday evening this worker leaves with his 
earnings for his village, by Monday he returns for work 
with his backpack, in which he brings his bread, potatoes 
and other produce for the week. Such a worker initially 
remains aloof from the workers’ social life as a loner. 
This worker has brought many village sentiments and a 
new, entirely distinct attitude toward the factory, which 
he does not regard, is not yet accustomed to regarding, as 
his in the way thai it is regarded by the basic worker who 
lived through the revolution and who himself set up this 
industry, set it up with great difficulties and with intense 
effort and who experienced both the grief of disintegra- 
tion and the joy of restoration.” 


The very substantial increase in new workers in indus- 
try—14 percent annually—could, however, in no way be 
compared with the increase in other sectors. The number 
of members of the construction workers union had 
grown in 2 years 9 months from 107,000 to 575,000. The 
representatives of this trade—seasonal at that time— 
were wholly semi-workers and peasants. And it was this 
part of the working class which had grown the most 


rapidly back in the restoration period, in 1923-1925. In 
subsequent years (1926 was the first year of industrial- 
ization, that is, the extensive construction of new enter- 
prises) not only was the growth in construction workers 
even more rapid but their rapid transfer to industry 
began. A multitude of workers of the Stalingrad Tractor 
and Gorkiy Auto plants, Kuznetsk, Magnitka and many 
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other enterprises had been their former builders. Peas- 
ants flocked to Moscow for the construction of the 
metro, the Moscow Automobile Company and the Ball- 
Bearing Plant and remained in the city. 


According to the figures of most recent Soviet literature, 
of the 1.7 million industrial workers recorded by the 
census in August 1920, regular workers constituted no 
more than 40 percent, literates (per the 1918 census), 64 
percent. It is hard to say how many of them remained at 
the plants in the years immediately following—the war 
had ended, but the famine was still to come. [n any 
event, the estimate (40 percent out of 1.7 million) shows 
that the initial position of the restoration period, as of 
when the working class began to overcome its loss of 
class features, meant no more than 700,000 regular 
workers. We will remember this figure. Then a reverse 
flow began which only initially absorbed the urban 
unemployed. In 1926 even there was an acute shortage of 
skilled workers, while low-grade office workers and 
unskilled laborers were nt among the unem- 
ployed. In 1922-1925, precisely the period about which 
Zinovyev was speaking at the | 4th congress, the children 
of peasants, office workers and artisans constituted 45 
percent of Leningrad’s new metalworkers. Yet thesc— 
the Leningrad metalworkers—were the very best both in 
terms of geography and profession. Less than 9 percent 
only among the new hire there had land, there was 24 
percent of such among the new miners of the Donbass, 
while 25 percent of the metalworkers of Moscow Oblast 
taken on in those years retained land in the countryside. 


Of the working class replenishment in the period 1926- 
1929 in the country as a whole, people from peasant 
families constituted 45 percent, and office workers, 
almost 7 percent, and almost 23 percent had land. Those 
who had land were in no hurry to sever their economic 
link with the countryside. Of the USSR metalworkers 
who had land in 1929, 62 percent continued to partici- 
pate in agricultural operations. Only 26 percent of “land- 
owner” metalworkers were without sown areas and live- 
stock, but 47 percent had both sown areas and livestock. 


During the First Five-Year Plan the peasantry became 
resoundingly the predominant source of replenishment 
of the working class. And what a replenishment! We 
recall 1920: only |.7 million industrial workers, less than 
half of whom skilled. But some 12.5 million new workers 
and employees joined the national economy in the First 
Five-Year Plan, including 8.5 million from the peas- 
antry. They were rapidly taught how to work. Stakhanov, 
Busygin and Gudov came from the peasantry. But even 
this did not come about all at once: in 1932 absentee 
man-days were nine times more than in 1934. It goes 
without saying that political experience is come by more 
slowly than labor skills. 


Recalling the movement of the First and Second five- 
year plans (the leap forward in 1930-1931, the recession 
in 1932-1933 and even progress subsequently), it is 
interesting to take a look at the figures for the numbers of 
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rura! inhabitants who settled in the towns: in 1928 some 
1.062 million, 1929, 1.392 million, 1930, 2.633 million, 
1931, 4.1 million, 1932, 2.719 million, 1933, 772,000, 
and 1934, 2.452 million. 


Considering those who did not linger in the city, the 
peasant cascade was several times more powerful even. 
The adduced figures show merely the part of the peasant 
population which remained behind in the city. There were 
ee 


It was against this background that the arguments about 
whether there had been a stabilization of the working class 
with the end of the devastation developed in the period of 
the 14th ts which were of far from 
theoretical significance since the policy of regulation of the 
composition of the party depended on them. Prior to the 
congress, Sarkis, a member of the oppos‘tion, had written 
an article which had demanded that the point be reached 
where within a year workers constituted no less than 90 
percent of party members. In the report to the congress 
Stalin ridiculed this, showing by a simple calculation that 
for this it would be necessary within a year to augment the 
party from 900,000 to 5 million, whereas at that time 7 
million was the total of workers in the country, counting 
both those of agriculture and small-scale industry. No 
argument, seemingly. But then Zinovyev delivered the 
supporting report. Having railed at the Tula Oblast news- 
paper, which had proposed admittance to the party of a 
certain number of peasants also, he said: 


“But when together with such proposals concerning the 
admittance of peasants they warn against backward strata 
of the workers, what in fact does this mean? | read 
Comrade Bukharin'’s speech at the Moscow conference, 
which was profoundly pessimistic in this respect, he telling 
us what the working class is now, how much of a new, 
undigested element, raw material and so forth there is in it. 
I find this very astonishing. Whence so much raw material? 
Surely we understand that it will be the case that the basic 
nucleus of the working class will digest the raw material, 
and not the other way about? Whence the misgivings that 
we will take such a quantity that we will be unable to digest 
it... whence this fear of the working class? 1 do not 
understand where it comes from (voices: “There is no 
fear“). But then what is meant by these two articles and the 
how! that has gone up against Sarkis... how ~ it possible to 
pull out individual polemicize and ascribe 
Akselroditis...? The tag of Akselroditis is now being pinned 
on comrades who repeat the basic proposition of Bolshe- 
vism to the effect that our party shou'd in terms of its 
composition be increasingly a worker party.” 


Zinovyev then explained what was meant by Akselro- 
ditis: the Menshevik Akselrod had proposed a “broad 
workers party” against the Bolsheviks. But Akselrod had 
been spoken about earlier. And in this manner: 


“To take statistics, don one’s spectacles and say: the 
party has only 50 or 49 percent workers, consequently, it 
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is not a workers party—this is a very simple pettifogging 
criticism.... It is often the case in politics that people 
wishing to enter one door enter another, and this is 
happening with the comrades who take the working class 
under protection when we speak of its declasse state and 
when they speak about an insult to his majesty the 
proletariat when there is talk about mutual relations with 
the peasantry. They believe that in acting thus they are 
criticizing from the left, but are in actual fact acting like 
people who are engaged in wretched, paltry rehashes of 
what was said by the Mensheviks... strutting around in 
Akselrod’s worn-out shoes....” 


This was said by Zinovyev also, only at the |/th con- 
gress. He was at that time able to take a broader view of 
the party's social composition and considered the tag of 
Akselrodism so legitit.iate a weapon that he employed it 
himself. But by the 14th congress his viewpoint on the 
same things had become the direct opposite. 


Lenin saw two “stages” determining the party's compe- 
tence: the mass base and the upper stratum. The upper 
Stratum regulates the social composition of the mass 
base, and the masses help preserve the stability of the 
upper stratum. Trotskiy and subsequently Kamenev and 
Zinovyev confined the whole struggle to the upper stra- 
tum—opinions concerning the mass base served for 
them merely as material for manipulation. Otherwise 
Zinovyev would not have performed a complete flip-flop 
on this issue at the 14th congress. Yet it was precisely on 
the question of the mass base that Stalin had prepared a 
swift flanking movement against his last rival. Kamenev 
and Zinovyev not only failed to spot this but helped him 
with all their might. He followed the ski-track which they 
had laid. Of course, in words Stalin fulminated on this 
question also, as on all others, against the opposition. In 
practice he had been pursuing a policy opposite to the 
decisions of the | ith congress long before the birth of 
this opposition. 


At the 12th congress, while Lenin was still living, there 
was no departure from the policy of the | 1th congress. 
Stalin reported in the account of the Central Commit- 
tee’s Organizauonal activity that the increase in the 
proportion of proletarian elements in the party in 1922 
had occurred not thanks to the extensive admittance 
thereto of workers but thanks to the purge of nonprole- 
tarian elements and the reduction in overall party num- 
bers. There remained in the party 373,000 members 
(compared with 700,000 by the 10th congress) a! gether 
by the start of 1923. The resolution on the organizational 
question confirmed the policy of a curb on the party's 
numerical growth, despite the increasing pressure from 
those wishing to join it. 


There was no other way of maintaining the proletarian 
composition because in practice there remained outside 
of the party no in any way broad masses of skilled 
workers. And if we accept Lenin's rule that the peasant 
becomes a worker (and not semi-worker) in no less than 
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10 years at a factory, much time would have to have 
elapsed from the first period of the new growth of the 
working class (1922-1925) until this new growth had 
created a mass stratum of new skilled workers—workers 
not only in terms of questionnaire data but in terms of 
their whole consciousness and behavior. Accordingly, 
the policy of slowing the party's numerical growth (a 
reduction therein even, according to Lenin) would seem- 
ingly have to persist for a long time also. However, it did 
not even last until the 13th which assembled a 
year after the 12th. In January 1924 the 13th party 
conference advanced in a special resolution on party 
building the task of the intensified recruitment of new 
party members—bench workers. 


It is interesting that this was that same 13th party 
conference whose main event was the adoption of a 
resolution against the Trotskiyites, and a principal prop- 
osition of the Trotskiyites was the assertion concerning 
the unsoundness of the line in party building over the 
past 2 years, that is, precisely the policy of the | /th 
congress precluding the mass growth of the party. 


The view that the death of Lenin was the cause of the 
Lenin party draft in 1924 is now widespread. It is not 
inappropriate therefore to specify that this view was first 
expressed at that time by the Trotskiyist Preobrazhens- 
kiy, and Molotov ridiculed it in the report to the 13th 
congress On party-Oorganizational issues as unworthy of a 
Marxist and an idealistic view. Molotov was right, and 
not only because the drafting into the party of 100,000 
bench workers had been scheduled by the | 3th party 
conference several days before the death of Lenin. He 
was also right because a certain flexibility in implemen- 
tation of the method of regulation of the party compo- 
sition adopted by the | 1th congress was required. Lim- 
itation of the admittance of new members had more than 
just strong aspects. The numerical composition of the 
party could not develop for all that long in a direction 
opposite to the development of the numbers of the 
working class as a whole. This threatened a severance of 
ties to the masses—and the mechanism of such a sever- 
ance was simple. After all, the ruling party had to have its 
people occupying the executive positions in the soviets, 
unions, Komsomol, the economy and the army. And 
given its small numbers, it was virtually fully extended in 
these executive positions. Yes, there had been success by 
the start of 1924 in reaching the point where workers 
constituted almost half the party. But mainly workers by 
birth, and now party, soviet, union, economic-planning 
and military people. Fresh forces, if only a few, were 
needed. The party could not be mechanically corked up 
for years: this would be no longer a party but an estate. 
The question concerned a specific ratio. For 350,000 
party members (as of | January 1924) 100,000 worker 
novitiates—this was realistic, such a number could be 
gradually “digested,” trained and raised to the political 
level of the old Bolsheviks. 


But a further 4 months elapsed, and the | 3th congress 
assembled. Of what did Molotov speak in his report? Not 
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now of 100,000: more than 200,000 had been admitted. 
He called for a halt? No, such “overfulfillment” he 
considered good and demanded that it be continued and 
that more be admitted. He demanded that the propor- 
tion of bench workers be raised to no less than half of the 
party in the very near future. A calculation, like that 
which Stalin subsequently applied to Sarkis’ proposal, 
would show that a further 200,000-300,000 would be 
needed for ‘his so that by the year’s end those who had 
been members of the party at the start thereof would be 
in a minority. But Molotov said that it was necessary to 
open the door somewhat to both the peasantry and the 
intelligentsia here—for their accomplishment of their 
assigned task even more, far more bench workers were 
required, correspondingly, than there were skilled work- 

ers in the couatry altogether. Consequently, the quanti- 
tative task which had been set meant a demand for the 
admittance to the party of semi-workers. Finally, Molo- 
tov articulated also the sacramental “90 percent”—the 
90 percent which the following year even became the 
main subject of mockery of the opposition on account of 
the fact that Sarkis had cited this figure only in an 
unpublished article. True, as distinct from Sarkis, who 
desired its fulfillment in | year, Molotov did not set a 
timeframe: “our party sets itself the task of the maxi- 
mum enlistment of workers in our party in order to raise 
the percentage of workers in the party to 90....° But 
Molotov, on the other hand, had come out with this 18 
months earlier than Sarkis, and the impracticability of 
the task was far more glaring. Nor did he consider this a 
matter for the distant future because he hereupon 
mocked the Ukrainian republic party conference, which 
had set the task of having “only” 65-70 percent workers. 
Molotov said that this mistake needed to be rectified. 
There is no need to prove that Molotov was Stalin's man. 
This is now simply an ancient historical fact, but even at 
that time this was obvious if only because it was Molotov 
to whom Stalin had handed at the start of the 1920's 
leadership of the party's organizational matters, of which 
previously he himself had been in charge. So that Molo- 
tov's line here was Stalin's line. As we can see, as distinct 
from other issues, on which Stalin adopted the platform 
of the opposition later, in 1928, on this question he 
adhered to such views earlier than the Zinovyevites 
themselves or together with them, under cover of their 
artillery preparation. He understood the significance of 
the party composition earlier than others, and this was 
for him not a question of rhetoric, what is more, but of 
action. 


It is significant that the extensive party recruitment 
never subsequently produced in practice the result which 
had served as its happy pretext: it did not produce an 
increase in the proportion of workers in the party. A 
slogan is one thing, but admittance remained, after all, 
individual, and given such a wide-ranging composition, 
the working class of the mid-1920's could not have 
produced a sufficient quantity of candidates standing up 
to competition with representatives of other strata. This 
is why by the next, 14th congress, the leaders of the 
Central Committee majority themselves—primarily 
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Bukharin—were forced to speak of untrained personnel, 
of whom there were too many in the party. 


Stalin was more restrained in his expressions than Buk- 
but, considering that yesterday's slogans of Molo- 
ret become the slogans of the opposition, he 
the report sufficient facts proving that the 

the parte Between the 130 ond 14th con- 
excessive. Stalin reported that by | July 
the party had 911,000 members and candidates— 
446,000 (excluding the Lenin draft) as of | 
in 15 months! And there was no 
pr 1.025 million by | November 
simple calculation shows that all the skilled 
large-scale industry who there were by the 
restoration period (we recall: 700,000 in 
have to have joined the party for its 
-, enenten from 300,000-400,000 in 
1925. But t the factory novices of the 
Lenin's rule, be ranked as 
of the 1930's. Some 25.5 
(and not only skilled) workers whom 
large-scale industry had by November 1925 had joined 
the party. The part of the working class admitted to the 
party grew more rapidly than the total numbers of 
ndustry—how could there be talk 

of the new worker first being “cooked” in the factory 
". But even given this condition, the percentage of 

the party who were workers declined—so 
its doors been opened. Whereas at the | 3th 
congress Molotov reported that following the admittance 
of the 200,000-220,000 workers of the Lenin draft the 
tage of workers in the party had risen to 62-65, in 
the report at the 14th congress he observed that as a 
result of continued admittance this percentage had 
declined to 57.4, including bench workers, to 38-40 


percent. 
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Molotov did not mention the quality of the masses of 
new communist recruits at the | 4th congress. Something 
on this score was reported at the 15th congress by 
Kosior. Beginning with the Lenin draft (240,000), 
including the second Lenin draft on the anniversary of 
Lenin's death (a further 75,000) and subsequently, the 
mass recruitment of workers had produced prior to | 
January 1927 some 488,000 new worker communists. Of 
these, 8,000 had in this period been expelled from the 
party and 47,000 had left of their own accord. As a 
whole, more than 10 percent were not retained. To this 
there obviously needs to be added the far larger number 
of those who had not perpetrated serious misdemeanors 
punishable by expulsion and who had not deemed it 
necessary to leave of their own accord, but who, while 
remaining in the party, were by no means capable of 
independently formulating a political position. 


We recall Lenin's words: the illiterate individual is 
outside of politics, and he first must be taught the 
alphabet. The following slipped out in the speech at the 
14th congress of the delegate Zakharov: “We have in the 
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party 28,000 persons who are literally illiterate.” And 
this was undoubtedly a consequence of the intensified 
recruitment. 


And another aspect of the development of the working 
class at that time. In 1929 even there were at such most 
importan Leningrad planis as “Bolshevik” and “Koo- 
perator” among workers of 20-30 years standing even, 

among hereditary workers even, those with worker 
ikaak, Aatatin wie bean te Gre aoniaradie & tante-eatte 
farm with hired manpower. Lenin was at least not 
exaggerating, apparently, when putting the length of 
service of a skilled worker at 10 years. This was partic- 
ularly true after the war and the revolution, which mixed 
up the classes and social strata: thus in 1926 former 
officers of the tsarist army and hereditary gentry were 
working at the “Krasnyy treugolnik”. 


It is clear from all this that in the mid-1920's admittance 
to the party of all or the majority of workers could be 
regarded merely as a possibility of the distant future. Yet 
quoting a sentence from the resolution of the 13th 
congress, highly extensible in the sense of timeframe 
(“The time is approaching when the bulk of the prole- 
tariat of our union will have joined the party"), in 1925 
Zinovyev tried to prove that all workers in succession 
could already be admitted to the party: 


“What is the most characteristic feature in our working 
class? That a small handful of country bumpkins out- 
weighs the masses? Is it not the other way round? 
Whence this pessimism on the most basic issue?” 


So to this column of question marks I would like to add 
one more: is this the same person who 3 years earlier, on 
this same platform—that of the congress—was so con- 
vincing in his explanation of what was meant by the 
proletariat's loss of class features? 


Meanwhite Stalin was deriding the opposition merely for 
Sarkis’ extremes—no more. This helped him make not 
that noticeable the fact that he accepted the actual 
essence of the idea of the party's accelerated expansion. 
Andreyev's report on changes in the party rules passed at 
the same | 4th congress quietly and without arguments 
and without charges of Akselroditis. The essence of these 
changes was defined in the congress’ resoiution thus: “an 
easing of the formal party entrance conditions for work- 


ers and employees.” 


What “formal conditions” were at issue? Prior to that 
time the regulations in effect were those adopted by the 
party conference in 1922—when Lenin paid so much 
attention to regulation of the party composition. Three 
recommendations of communists with a length of ser- 
vice of not less than 3 years were required for the 
admittance of a worker to the party. At that time this 
meant a length of service going back to 1919, that is, io 
the time when Denikin, having created at the approaches 
to Moscow the biggest threat to Soviet power of the 
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entire civil war, had thereby organized the final stern test 
of the communist resolve of those who had joined the 
party. The party campaign of 1919 was recruitment to 
the party of workers under conditions where joining the 
party meant dispiaying a readiness for death. This length 
of party service for the sponsors combined with a | 0-year 
length of service as a worker proposed by Lenin (and not 
accepted) for those joining the party wuuld have pro- 
vided a substantial guarantee of the purity of party 
ranks. But at the 14th congress proposed the 
introduction for workers of two recommendations from 
communists with a length of service of | year, for 
peasants, the preservation of three recommendations, 
but the sponsors’ length of service reduced from 3 to 2 
years. The masses of new communists of the 1924-1925 
intake acquired the opportunily to reproduce them- 
selves. 


Subsequently explanations of the announcement of a 
mass recruitment for the party ceased even to be sought 
in some changes in the objective situation, and such a 
pretext as jubilees and the anniversary of a past event 
came to be used. The theoretical strictness of Moiotov, 
who had sought a Marxist explanation for the Lenin 
draft, became a thing of the past. The next draft was 
announced in honor of the !0th anniversary of October, 
and Rykov proudly informed the 15th congress that in 
the first weeks this draft had produced 70,000 applica- 
tions from workers. By the end of 1927 the party had 1.2 
million members. And was it that long ago that Lenin 
had said that 300,000-400,000 was an excessive number? 
Incidentally, the proportion of workers in the party had 
once again not grown but had declined by the 15th 
congress from 58 to 56 percent, including bench workers 
from 40.8 to 37.5 percent. Such was the composition of 
the party which would in a few months have to choose 
between Stalin and Bukharin. Bukharin did not attempt 
to lead up to a choice such as that to which the Trotski- 
yites and Zinovyevites had been reduced: party-wide 
debate and voting by cell. Whereas by the 14th congress 
party members from 1917-1920 still constituted half the 
cell bureaus, by the 15th congress nine-tenths of the 
lower party machinery were composed of those who had 
joined the party in 1924 and later. The proportion of 
communists with a length of service going back to 
underground times had grown, on the other hand, among 
provincial committee secretaries. The upper stratum of 
the party machinery and its masses had moved in 
different directions (Stalin had evidently divorced them 
quite far in 10 years, evidently, if in 1937 the masses 
believed that the upper stratum was composed utterly of 
enemies). 


Thus a mass of people with minimal political experience 
and theoretical equipment—a mass which for more 
experienced people, in possession of the organization 
machinery, what is more, it was not difficult to turn in 
the requisite direction—had been created in the party for 
several years. In addition, this easily inflammable mass 
could entice leaders by its youthful enthusiasm. 
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Yakov Ilin, a journalist of KOMSOMOLSKAYA 
PRAVDA and a writer, who died at the start of the 
1930's, bequeathed a remarkable portrait of the worker 
of the First Five-Year Plan. He put together from the 
accounts of construction workers and officials of the 
Stalingrad Tractor Plant the documentary book “People 
of the Stalingrad Tractor Plant”. It is almost unobtain- 
able now, but Ilin’s novel “The Big Production Line,” 
which was written with the same documentary precision, 
was reprinted in the 1950's: many of its episodes and the 
portraits of its heroes coincide fully with the descriptions 
from the digest. A biographical interview in the digest 
“People of the Stalingrad Tractor Plant” is entitled “I 
Tell My Sons: Study”. This is one of the construction 
project's best team leaders, a most gifted individual, but 
illiterate, talking about himself. Another account is that 
of a worker from the Erzya nationality, who became a 
shock worker. She had come to the construction project 
in bast sandals, and water from a faucet was for her a 
miracle. 


One further heading: “Yes, We Broke the Machines”. 
The narrator was not from the countryside but from a 
Moscow plant, a Komsomo! member. But in Moscow he 
had seen only | 9th century machines: beneath the ceiling 
a common shaft and belt transmission to each machine. 
He saw an individually electrically operated machine— 
American—for the first time at the Tractor Plant. The 
machine was for machining bronze parts, but the young 
man was curious as to what would happen were he to 
insert steel there. His curiosity was satisfied in full: the 
machine broke. 


The consciousness of the Komsomol members was 
higher than the highest peaks. Settle down in life? Never: 
only as a commune. Pay, bonuses—-in the bag: everyone 
takes as much as he wants. Go to a party in a comrade's 
pants, leaving him without the same—no big deal. It was 
@ disgrace not to attend the nighttime Komsomol volun- 
tary work period, but it was perfectly possible not to be 
present at the regular daytime shift. They would argue 
about whether they should fight the bugs ir the huts. 
They decreed that the Komsomol member was above the 
trifles of everyday life It took a visit by Komsomol 
Central Committee Secretary Kosarev to change the 
general line on this question. 


The mentality of production corresponded to the men- 
tality of social life. The laws of the production line and 
flow-type production precluding the heroic assault were 
beyond the grasp not only of the peasant but of the old 
worker also. He did not understand that | 44 tractors per 
day, as the plan demanded, meant not only new machine 
tools but a new mentality also. For the assembly to 
proceed properly precision, standard parts were needed. 
And the assembly worker sincerely wanted to produce 
more and complete the plan despite the lack of parts. 
And, looking round to see that the director was not 
approaching, he would pull a file from his boot top, 
sharpen a defective part and fix it on the tractor. The 
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director, hiding behind 2 pillar, would catch the trans- 
gressor and confiscate the file, but could not for the life 
of him explain that in order to assemble more tractors it 
was necessary to return defective parts. 


The construction project proceeded at a heroic pace, and 
deadlines were shortened several times over. In 1930 the 
director was sent on a business assignment to America, 
to local tractor plants. Upon his return, he learned that 
the workforce, under the leadership of the party commit- 
tee, had undertaken to launch the plant 3 months earlier 
still: by the 14th party congress. The director, horrified, 
said that this was impossible. He was told that there was 
just one thing that was impossible: canceling this under- 
taking, which had been carried in the papers. The 
congress, which intended increasing the 5-year plan 
quotas, had tw receive the first tractor. And the plant was 
launched a week before the congress, the first five 
tractors coming off the production line. On the opening 
day of the congress the plant representative mounted the 
rostrum to deliver greetings and reported that, in spite of 
“those of little faith and the whiners,” the plant had been 
launched 2 months earlier than the final government 
deadline. The direcior had been wrong. 


The following month the plant was unable to manufac- 
ture a single tractor. In the year following startup it 
produced instead of 144 some 30, 50 and 70 tractors per 
day. The director was removed. The second director 
raised output to 90 tractors, overtaxed himself and, 
having taken ill, died. The plant's rated capacity was 
assimilated under the third director. The 2 months 
which had been gained resulted in a year's loss. The 
director had been a thousand times right. 


Can we condemn these workers, who fired with enthusi- 
asm not only their directors and party organizers but also 
American specialists? Might it be supposed that the 
newly converted working class could have grown into a 
stanch communist proletarian, having avoided all the 
delusions of adolescence? These were golden people 
capable of giving everything to the cause of socialism. 
They lacked experience, but they gained it with amazing 
speed. The Kharkov Tractor Plant, which was inaugu- 
rated just a few months after the Stalingrad plant, 
immediately fared immeasurably better, and the Chelya- 
binsk plant, later still, even better. But it was a time 
when the young unbridled culture could not manage 
without a guiding hand, which could have avoided the 
dangerous reefs. However, the leader stepped on the gas 
where it was his duty to apply the brakes. Perhaps Stalin 
also was carried away, as Sergo Ordzhonikidze had been 
carried away, and believed for a time in the omnipotence 
of enthusiasm? We could grant this also, but of what 
significance would this be? Whether he was sincerely 
carried away or whether he was cynically calculating his 
political advantage from the exploitation of mass delu- 
sions, which he was obliged to dispel—this was hardly of 
significance for that same Sergo in February 1937, when 
he decided to retire from life. 
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While publicly ndiculing the demand for the addition to 
the 200,000 workers who were party members in Lenin's 
time 5 million new ones, Stalin and Molotov calmly 
added under the noise of these arguments just short of a 
million—and not only workers—in just the 4 years from 
the 1 3th party conference to the 1 Sth congress. This was 
sufficient for the “old men™ to have become a negligible 
minority by the time of the final decisive clash in the 
party leadership. Not only in the composition of the rank 
and file but also in the local party machinery all positions 
were occupied by the party's younger generation, for 
which the peripeteias of the history of the party under 
Lenin sounded like Biblical stories almost. 


In the period of struggle against the right deviation—- 
from the 15th through the 16th congresses—the party 
grew numerically by a factor of a further 1.5 to 1.952 
million. The new intake on this occasion was predomi- 
nantly worker, and the party admittance criteria which 
had been adopted made this intake a direct replenish- 
ment of the reserves at the time of the fight with the 
right. In the organizational report to the | 6th congress 
Kaganovich painted a very striking picture: 


“This growth is in keeping with our party's political 
slogans. Under which slogans had workers joined the 
party earlier and under which are they are joining at the 
present time? In 1924 the workers joined under the 
slogan ‘Let us strengthen the party. Let us compensate 
for the loss of Lenin’. In 1927, at the time of the October 
Revolution anniversary, the workers joined under the 
slogan of the struggle against Trotskiyism, for Leninism, 
for a Leninist Central Committee. In 1929 they joined 
under the same slogans, but to this they added: 
‘Approving the party's decisions on the question of the 
right deviationists, | declare that I will struggle resolutely 
against the right deviation and request that | be accepted 
into the party ranks in order to help build socialism in 
our country’ (from a statement of a worker of the Plant 
imeni Ilich). Added to these slogans in 1930 was: ‘For 
fulfillment of Ilich’s behests, the scheduled industrial 
and financial plan and the 5-year plan in 4 years we 
declare ourselves shock workers. We wish to join the 
party as an entire outfit’ (workforce of the ‘Zarya sotsia- 
lizma’ Factory). As we can see, the nature of the appli- 
cations is in keeping with the political slogans which the 
party has advanced.” 


Kaganovich did not understand, of course, what pro- 
found truth was contained in the final sentence of the 
extract quoted. Joining the party as an outfit (he did not 
make even a formal reservation in this connection) in 
order to fulfill the industrial and financial plan and 
Lenin's behests—such a miscellany in the minds of the 
workers can indeed only be explained by the fact that 
“the nature of the applications is in keeping” with 
Stalin's political slogans of that time. No less significant 
wes the first of these applications admired by Kagano- 
vich. A person who had not even joined the party yet had 
an Opimon on the deviation in the party, this opinion 
was made the basis of his decision to join and it was with 
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this that he was admitted. The start of the quarrel with the 
rght—this was merely the prehistory of his party biogra- 
phy. He had come in toward the end, knowing in advance 
that the right were wrong. And when, 2-3 years later, life 
itself confirmed all Bukharin's predictions concerning the 
fate of the First Five-Year Plan, such a communist since 
1929 might not even have noticed this. After all, he had 
joined the party when the voice of just one side was being 
heard. He would perceive Stalin's turnabout of 1933 
merely as proof of Stalin's brilliance, and not as a confes- 
sion of Bukharin’s rightness extracted by life. 


Steadiness. The word which Lenia found is strikingly 
right. It is unsteadiness which is the principal trait of 
every neophyte. The semi-knowledgeable person is more 
than the ignoramus. Assertiveness has been 
awakened, but experience and training are as yet lacking. 
He knows ideas, but does not yet know how to treat them 
critically. One cannot leap from infancy to adulthood— 
there are first adolescents. The age of delusion—it was 
even for theorists of high caliber, for Bolshe- 
viks with a length of service going back to before the 
revolution, and not only for the young Bukharin but also, 
for example, for Dzerzhinskiy and Frunze, who were in 
error in the argument concerning the Brest peace. This 
argument showed how dangerous political adolescents 
can be, even if they are the very best. Ten years on 
these—tens, hundreds, thousands who were making 
decisions at that time—had immeasurably greater polit- 
ical experience. However, behind them came millions of 
new people raised by the revolution to political asser- 
tiveness, but lacking, alas, Lenin's guiding hand. The 
adolescent Bukharins crushed the adult Bukharin. 


The brevity of historical experience and the youthfulness 
of the culture of socialism was the determining feature of 
the 1920's. “Adolescent country”—this was repeated 
after Mayakovskiy with pride. It was not the custom to 
think in decades, “in a year,” this was a long time, “in 10 
years” —-fog, fantasy. This was the great advantage of the 
builders of the new society, but a weakness also. The very 
thought of distant consequences did not penetrate. As in 
medicine: in order to learn that DDT is dangerous in 
that it accumulates in the organism one generation 
needed to accumulate it. When Bukharin spoke about 
the distant consequences of speedup, few understood 
him. Citing figures on the successes of the start of the 
5-year plan, Ordzhonikidze sincerely maintained in his 
speeches of 1929-1930 that these figures confounded the 
predictions of the “Notes of an Economist” and he even 
believed in the 17 million tons of pig, iron in 1933. It was 
necessary to be confronted with the distant conse- 
quences—the slump in tempo at the end of the 5-year 
plan—for the same Sergo to propose in 1934 at the | 7th 
congress a lowering of the pig iron control figure for 1937 
from 18 million to 16 million tons—and this was 
accepted because the congress delegates had attended the 
same school of the First Five-Year Plan. The actual 
result of the Second Five-Year Plan in respect of pig iron 
was close to the control figure: 14 instead of 16—this was 
quite different from 6 instead of 17. 
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The trouble was not only an ignorance of the laws of 
long-term economic development (more precisely, 
incomprehension because those who had the knowledge 
were not heard by the majority), nor was there an 
understanding of the distant consequences of current 
ture, mentality and tradition, when specific decisions 
adopted in the past, having been remelited into a partic- 
uiar type of culture, subsequently themselves influence 
entirely different decisions, in a different situation. Thus 
concerted pressure by bulk and number became the rule 
precisely in the First Five-Year Plan. In his speech at the 
celebrated joint plenum of the Central Committee and 
Central Control Commission in 1933 even Ordzhoni- 
kidze failed to spot in his figures what would today strike 
any attentive economist. He reported as an indisputable 
success the fact that in the 5-year plan basic capital at the 
Moscow Auto Plant had grown from R9.9 million to 
R53.4 million, and the numbers of workers, from | ,900 
to 15,000. Then while citing analogous figures for the 23 
most important enterprises, he failed to make the com- 
parisons lying on the surface: the numbers of persons 
employed were growing more rapidly than fixed capital, 
that is, the capital-worker ratio was declining, and full 
use was not being made of the possibilities of productiv- 
ity growth based on the new equipment. Economically 
the individual was priced lower than basic capital, 
machinery: many people, few machines. This was merely 
the first step of the extensive culture of management 
because subsequently there would be the incompiete use 
of the machinery also. The effect, together with inten- 
sive, of extensive factors of growth is inevitable in the 
initial phase of industrialization, but the politician 
should foresee also the inevitable consequences of this 
for the culture of labor and management, avoid the 
superposition of habii and preserve the possibility of a 
transition to intensive management. Sergo himself soon 
saw the danger of the type of culture of labor which had 
come into being. In his speeches he reprimanded plant 
directors for the fact that just 5 hours, at the most, of the 
7 hours of the shift were being worked at their plants. 
Some tried tc justify themselves: we work not 5 but 6 
hours here. No one maintained that the whole shift was 
worked, the surplus of workers at the plants was a 
generally recognized fact. Sergo did not conquer this 
“culture,” it proved fearfully strong and grew into the 
present “overemployment,” which is being supplanied 
only with tremendous difficulty by the economic reform. 


Heroic assaults, elevated to a law, grew into rushed 
work—judging by Ordzhonikidze's speeches, even the 
Magnitka blast furnaces “swung” from 1,000 tons of 
daily smelting to 400 tons. And at the Stalingrad Tractor 
Plant the degree of rushed work frightened , and he 
said: stop the nighttime voluntary Sunday shifts, people 
will not have enough strength left to work in the daytime. 
But before abandoning the assault as a work method, 
people had to be persuaded that it was not producing the 
desired results. Meanwhile the habit had taken shape, 
selection had taken plece and a circle of assault special- 
ists, who knew how to work precisely thus better than 
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others, and could not work any other way and should 
have given way to others, strengthened. 


General habituation to a low quality of growth and a 
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that these measures were simply essen- 
tial and that it was they which expressed the basic advan- 
tages of socialism in the economy. 


This barrier of mass mentality proved strong. Khrush- 
chev's criticism of Stalin was something boid, and so 
decisive was the break with the old at the time of the 
formation of the economic councils (sov- 
narkhoz). But essentially the entire intent of this “revo- 
lution” remained within the narrow range of ideas 
bequeathed by Stalin and did not go beyond the limits of 
a restructuring of the administrative ladder. 


Subjectivism and a belief in the omnipotence of the 
command lived alongside an attitude toward people as 
material for the building of socialism, and not as the 
purpose of this building. It was here that the most serious 
aspect of the mentality and culture of early socialism was 
born. Together with Bukharin's speeches of 1918 (let the 
Germans put a “ring in the nose” of the workers and 
peasants—just as long as they fight—let Soviet Russia 
perish—just 35 long as a world conflagration is fanned), 
together with the general agreement to banish thousands 
of kulaks and “kulak supporters” with their families— 
just as long as the kolkhozes come about not in 5 years 
but in | year—it 1s interesting to recall the remarkable 
dispute between the People’s Commissariat for Justice 
and the Central Contro! Commission—W orker-Peasant 
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Inspection which broke out at the | Sth party congress. In 
the debate on Ordzhonikidze's report Yanson, an official 
of the Central Control Commission—W orker-Peasant 


Inspection, declared: 


“In respeci of the experience which we encounter in the 
work of the judicial authorities | have personally come to 
believe that we need to involve ourselves here not only in 
reforms but to accomplish a small revolution even (Solts: 
Right!) top to bottom. True, the comrades who work 
in the judicial authorities are called upon to defend 
legality, but sometimes this defense of legality becomes 
pedantry. They sometimes begin to argue such that if a 
person has to die, he should d'« in accordance with the 
law.” Krylenko. Right! 


Yanson. This serves no purpose. In my opinion, it 1s a 
matter of indifference if a person dies in 
accordance with the law or unlawfully, the result is the 
same. We believe that our legality should be constructed 
such that it be associated directly and primarily with the 
demands of life (voice: “Right!"), with vital expediency 
(applause). ...the workerization of the legal apparatus, 
not only of the judicial but also procuracy and investi- 
tive branches, is under way. But there is still a colossal! 
of activity here, and | believe that we will achieve 
the greatest results if we organize the judicial authorities 
in accordance with the principle of there being there a 
certain number of people with practical sense and expe- 
rience, people of worker origins (applause)... 


Solts. And fewer lawyers. 


Yanson. ..who should be united with our Soviet 
lawyers.... But we have currently a certain professiona! 
legal bias, which is not entirely useful for the cause of 
Soviet justice, which is an entirely new form of justice 
compared with bourgeois justice. 


Krylenko, who spoke on behalf of the procuracy, did not 
know at that time how many of those who applauded 
Yanson would in 10 years time “die unlawfully”. And he 
began to take issue with Yanson over his logic, showing 
first that the lawyers did not have a legal bias since 
workers among them constituted 33.5 percent. But of the 
RSFSR's |,176 district assistant prosecutors, only 124 
had a legal education, 139, higher (nonlegal, evidently), 
210, secondary, and 690, primary education, and 2% 
had no legal training. Almost 100 percent were commu- 
nists. But, in addition, Krylenko nonetheless raised the 
main question: “What ultimatc'y is for judicial officials 
the mair indicative criterion: has he the nght or not in 
all directions, at his discretion, to interpret and zpply or 
not apply any law?” His answer: revolutionary expedi- 
ency translated into plain language means “anyhow™ and 
it cannot substitute for the precise instructions of Soviet 
power. Krylenko quoted Lenin: 


“The Worker-Peasant Inspectorate judges not only from 
the viewpoint of legality but also from the viewpoint of 
expediency. The prosecutor is responsible for ensuring 
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that not one ruling of one local authority be at odds with 
the law, and only from this viewpoint is the prosecutor 
obliged to protest any unlawful ruling, nor does the 
prosecutor have the right, what is more, to suspend 
judgments, but is obliged only to adopt measures to 
ensure that the understanding of legality be established 
absolutely identically throughout the republic.””? 


No speech at the congress, other than those of members 
of the opposition, «vas interrupted by heckling as much 
as Krylenko’s. People were shouting out even in the 
middle of the quote from Lenin: “Don’t make a fetish 
out of it.” Here is a typical extract from the shorthand 
account: 


“_..Comrade Solts... gave the cue: ‘there are bad laws and 
there are good laws.’ A good law, he says, should be 
executed, but a bad one (voice from the floor: "Rec- 
tified!*), not executed (voice from the floor: “Right!* 
Voice from the floor: "What else?“ Laughter). No, com- 
rades, I have to say that I am proud that on this question 
no one can reproach either legality control by the procu- 
racy or the judicial authorities for being so bold as to 
rectify laws or for being so bold as to interpret them in 
their own way. They are doing what they have been 
commanded by the working class and the party, and no 
more can be asked of them (Mandelshtam: “As 
officials“). One moment, no, not as officials but as 
proletarians.” 


Krylenko had by no means the last word. Shkiryatov 
spoke and recounted how murders had taken place in a 
village, but the court had been unable to convict anyone. 
He said angrily: 


“The court, you see, seeks proof. Only the letter of the 
law reigns here. A murder takes place before one’s eyes, 
but let us have the proof of it. If it does nct fit the letter 
of the law, there’s no conviction.” 


He told another story—about a person who during the 
civil war fought against gangsterism: 


“This comrade executed some people at that time out- 
side of the law. But now, when we live in a tranquil 
atmosphere, when everyone has calmed down, a judicial 
pettifogger is investigating this case... and saying that 
such-and-such a communist (a good Leningrad, I believe, 
or Ukrainian metalworker) is under indictment for hav- 
ing shot people unlawfully---and he is being arraigned 
(Krylenko: “He has not been indicted! What story are 
you teliing?“). Yes, yes, Comrade Krylenko, had it not 
been for the intervention of the Central Control Com- 
mission, the comrade would have been arraigned. It is 
here that we need to be guided not only by the letter of 
the law but need to approach this law with our proletar- 
ian revolutionary instinct. This is how it should be, 
Comrade Krylenko (voices: “Right!* Applause. Kry- 
lenko: “So we may shoot people illegally?"). No, just that 
being a callous official cannot be allowed.” 
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The “gooc metalworker” was of littie interest to Shkir- 
yatov, who could not even remember whether he was a 
Leningrader or Ukrainian. He was hardly any more 
interested in the undisputed truth that during the civil 
war execution without trial was sometimes inevitable— 
this did not have to be explained to those in the hail. It 
was a question of what attitude to adopt toward the law 
in peacetime—and the hall’s support here was not, alas, 
on the side of Kryienko. This was the main thing. Even 
the congress delegates, the flower of the party, were in 
1927 prepared to adopt an anarchistic, semi-worker 
attitude toward this important question—just as long as 
it was adorned with epithets of a “proletarian,” “revo- 
lutionary™ type. 


A more or less prolonged period of unsteadiness of the 
proletarian consciousness at the start of socialist build- 
ing cannot be considered either fortuitous or character- 
istic merely of backward countries with a large peasant 
population. It is not chance here but a social regularity 
and the manifestation of a particular stage of develop- 
ment of proletarian self-awareness producing some inter- 
mediate levei. Revolutionary class interests have already 
been recognized, but sufficient political experience to 
fully overcome petty bourgeois influence has yet to be 
accumulated. The old bourgeois culture has already been 
cast aside, but the new, socialist culture has yet to 
mature. This is a stage when the role of the party is 
objectively immense, when everything depends on the 
soundness of its policy. The party's task is to lead the 
working class by paths making it possible to overcome 
this “underdevelopment” as surely as possible and attain 
a higher level of proletarian self-awareness with the least 
costs. 


The path ensuring the least costs and best quality of the 
new culture is not always the straightest and shortest. 
This is the particular difficulty of the ruling party's task. 
A model of a correctly blazed trail was the new economic 
policy. The seriousness of the clash with the peasants at 
the time of Kronstadt and Tambov prompted Lenin in 
the first days of the turnabout toward the NEP to 
describe it as a special policy in relation to the peasantry. 
This really was the principle and foundation of the entire 
edifice. But, as a whole, the NEP was broader and richer 
in content, which Lenin disclosed in subsequent months. 
It was also, in addition, a special school for the working 
class. It was with good reason that Lenin was so fond of 
the word “learn”—from “learn to trade” and “learn 
socialism from the organizers of the trusts” through the 
“Tasks of the Youth Unions” slogan: to learn everything 
created before us by world culture. 


Attempting to take advantage of the particular features 
of this historical stage in his own interests, Trotskiy was 
the first to hit upon reliance on the stratum in which 
Lenin had seen a source of the party's unsteadiness. Back 
in 1923 Trotskiy had appealed to the youth. But he had 
been let down precisely by the fact that he was the first: 
it was too early, and the first streams of the party's 
young, unsteady forces could not at that time have gotten 
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the better of the old backbone, even had Trotskiy suc- 
ceeded in leading them behind him. Stalin employed the 
same method in good time, when the influx of young 
forces had become the most powerful. In the middle and 
at the end of the 1930's there began the third stage: the 
influx of new workers was not that strong compared with 
the bulk of the working class which had taken shape in 
the two 5-year plans. There emerged a natural steadiness, 
which no longer needed to be supported by special 
measures, on the contrary, special measures were needed 
to disrupt it. The novices of the Third Five-Year Plan 
could not bring down the novices of the First Five-Year 
Plan by their bulk alone. But Stalin had to bring them 
down since the generation of the 1920's in the working 
class and the party was no longer inexperienced by the 
end of the 1930's. It had learned and remembered also 
the bitter experience of the First Five-Year Plan, through 
which it had come under Stalin's flag. The best people of 
this generation had begun to understand too much— 
Stalin sensed this at the | 7th congress, at which, perhaps, 
it would not have taken much more to have replaced him 
at the helm. He could not for this reason permit the 
majority of delegates to live to see the next congress. 


Meanwhile the special measures in policy had given way 
to the new constitution, and in the economy speedup had 
begun to retreat before sober calculation. There had 
come to be an understanding of the distant consequences 
of current decisions. And with it questions also: which of 
today’s circumstances are themselves merely the distant 
consequences of yesterday's decisions? And the follow- 
ing question: was speedup necessary in the First Five- 
Year Plan, did the famine of the start of the 1930's have 
to be endured? Not the slimmest stratum of the “old 
guard” but the main, mass stratum of the “young guard” 
was prepared to ask these questions. It lacked as yet a 
leader who would express the firm new consciousness, 
but were there not enough of them from the second 
echelon of the old Bolsheviks who had taken the place of 
Stalin’s six rivals who had been forced out? Kirov, 
Ordzhonikidze, Rudzutak, Postyshev, Eykhe, Tukha- 
chevskiy—any of them could be dangerous in the future. 
They themselves, perhaps, did not yet understand all 
this—so it was necessary to make haste before they did 
understand. It was necessary to remove both them and 
the stratum whose ideas they were prepared to exp. .‘ss. 


But a mass stratum could only be conquered by mass 
violence. This is the secret of the at first sight senseless 
mass nature of the repression of 1937. This is why it is 
naive to say that Stalin was being deceived by Yezhov 
and Beriya, that he was by chance out of luck: he made a 
mistake, it was said, in trusting the wrong people. No, he 
trusted precisely whom he wanted to trust, he had chosen 
those who were best suited for accomplishing the set 
assignment. There is no need in order to convince 
oneself of this to scrutinize the shady figures of these 
gangsters. They were merely the executants, the execu- 
tioners with the ax. The exectioner’s work was prescribed 
by the prosecutor, and he operated entirely in the open. 
Vyshinkiy’s theories combined with the celebrated 
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speech of Stalin himself concerning the exacerbation of 
the class struggle in the course of the building of social- 
ism prove incontrovertibly that the aim was precisely 
mass repression. 


Let us dwell on the figure of Vyshinskiy and try to regard 
him also as a representative of a particular social force, 
of interest in this case to the extent that Stalin deemed it 
necessary to rely on it. The Oxford SURVEY (a Sovie- 
tological “journal of East-West research”) published in 
1971 an extract from the prison camp reminiscences of 
losif Berger, who in the 1930's had carried out important 
Comintern assignments in a number of countries. The 
extract was entitled “Inzhir”. This was the name of a 
prisoner whom Berger met in the camps of Krasnodar 
Kray in the postwar years. Inzhir had disclosed to Berger 
that he had been an old Menshevik who after October 
sailed under false colors as a nonparty specialist in 
expectation of the demise cf the Bolsheviks. He had been 
arrested in connection with the Industrial Party affair 
and saved himself from a stiff sentence by slandering 
innocent people—Bolsheviks. Since that time he saw this 
as his life’s work: the ruin of Bolsheviks at the hands of 
Bolsheviks, writing denunciations of them and putting in 
prison as many as possible. He made a brilliant career 
out of this: when Yezhov became chief of the Gulag, 
Inzhir became his chief accountant. This proximity was 
his downfall: when Yezhov was arrested, Inzhir was 
rearrested also—he died a prisoner. 


Had SURVEY procured genuine memoirs or had it 
prepared a forgery? Had Berger written the truth? Had 
Inzhir told him the truth? We cannot verify this, but, 
granted all the allowances made for possible unauthen- 
ticity, one detail is important in this story: Inzhir was a 
Menshevik. We recall that, granted all his faith in the 
possibility of the use of even bourgevis specialists, Lenin 
never trusted the Mensheviks. Observing how few 
former Mensheviks there were in the party at the time of 
a purge thereof, Lenin wrote: it would be a good thing 
were there a hundred times fewer left in the party. The 
names of many Mensheviks were employed in Lenin's 
articles as nouns and words of abuse: the Chernov’s, 
Tsereteli’s, Dan's, Zaslavskiy’s, Mayskiy’s. 


Zaslavskiy, a principal contributor to the publication 
most hated by Lenin—the Menshevik newspaper 
DEN—became under Stalin a prominent contributor to 
PRAVDA. According to the old PRAVDA people, in the 
1920's the communists of PRAVDA had thrice refused 
Zaslavskiy admittance to the party. He was admitted 
when he produced a recommendation from Stalin. 


Both the diplomatic and scholarly work of Mayskiy was 
undoubtedly useful. But how can we not marvel at his 
luck: this former minister of Kolchak’s Omsk govern- 
ment, having become Soviet ambassador in London, 
survived, whereas the old Bolsehvik ambassadors per- 
ished one after the other. Thank God Mayskiy did 
survive. But why not Raskolnikov also? 
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It cannot be said, on the other hand, that Mekhlis’ 
activity was useful. In the memoirs of several prominent 
military commanders the assessment of his “exploits” in 
the Patriotic War is most unfortunate. As distinct from 
Zaslavskiy and Mayskiy, this former Menshevik was a 
confidant of Stalin’s and, as such, made a mess of more 
than one military operation and caused the loss of many 
people in vain. And he acquired increasingly respectable 
office: chief editor of PRAVDA, chief of the Worker- 
Peasant Red Army Main Political Directorate and min- 
ister of state control. 


The activity of Vyshinkiy, which is knewn to all—and 
essentially coinciding precisely with the supposed activ- 
ity of Inzhir—was the most dreaded. From being a 
former Menshevik he attained to the highest position. If 
anyone had said to Lenin that at a trial which resulted in 
the death sentence for three of the six most prominent 
party leaders whom he had named (Kamenev, Zinovyev 
and Bukharin) and also Krestinskiy, secretary of the 
Central Committee under Lenin, and other most prom- 
inent old Bolsheviks, if he could but have imagined that 
the state prosecutor at this trial would be the Menshevik 
Vyshinkiy! A person of 1923 could have explained such 
an imaginary situation in only one way: the counterrev- 
olution had conquered. After all, Vyshinskiy was not 
only a practitioner, not only the organizer of a single 
central process. He was also a theorist and creator of the 
rules for all the other “trials” of 1937-1939 and the 
postwar years. 


The role of several Mensheviks in the history of the 
Stalin era has been traced here by no means in order to 
make some evaluation of Menshevism as a whole or if 
only part of it. Such an evaluation would, first, lead us 
away from the subject and, second, is impossible in a few 
words. Menshevism, like all social democracy, is 4 poly- 
chromatic current which does not lend itself to an 
unequivocal evaluation—the very nature of these parties 
allows of the existence under a single roof of very 
different and at times contradictory schools. We have 
named above not Mensheviks in general but merely 
former Mensheviks who left their party after October. 
And not former Mensheviks in general but merely those 
who, unwilling to remain outside of politics, fulfilled the 
prediction of the 11th Bolshevik Party Congress: joined 
the sole ruling party, although were by no means Bolshe- 
viks in their views, while some of them also preserved, 
possibly, their hostility toward the Bolsheviks. But even 
this narrow group cannot be evaluated unambivalently. 
Nor is such an evaluation necessary within the frame- 
work of our subject. It is important for us to evaluate not 
the Mensheviks but Stalin, in this case via his attitude 
toward the Mensheviks. We can see that Stalin's attitude 
toward them was different from that of Lenin and the 
bulk of the Bolsheviks. This difference, this endeavor of 
Stalin’s to rely on a force primordially hostile toward the 
Bolsheviks says a good deal in itself. 


Our analysis is coming to an end. We have seen what role 
in preparation of the events of the end of the 1930's was 
performed by the events of the 1920's: the intraparty and 
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interparty struggle and the actions of the Mensheviks, 
Trotskiyites and deviationists. The costs of the desperate 
struggle for power, the desire to cover up one’s traces and 
conceal mistakes—all this explains much in Stalin's 
repression, particularly in his maniacal endeavor to rid 
himself not only of personal enemies but also close 
associates, from Kamenev through Tukhachevskiy, and 
personal friends like Svanidze, for example. But even 
this does not fully explain the main puzzle: the mass 
nature of the repression, the extermination of thousands 
upon thousands of people with whom he was totally 
unacquainted and who were manifestly no danger to him 
personally. Only an analysis of the class thrust of Stalin’s 
policy can provide an answer to this puzzle. 


Such an analysis straightaway shows thai Stalin could 
not confine himself to smashing the party and removing 
from power the old party upper stratum. His policy was 
contrary to the fundamental interests of the working 
class regardless of the fact that the mass of workers was 
not aware of this and, coming into contact with the 
negative consequences of Stalin’s policy, took them to be 
the result of the arbitrariness of the local authorities, 
individual mistakes and so forth. Even without having 
recognized the general picture of political development, 
the working class was capable instinctively, following its 
immediate interests, of overcoming Stalin’s policy by a 
sum total of individual decisions on individual ques- 
tions—for this reason power over these decisions had tu 
be taken from it. And the workers had been given great 
power under Lenin. 


Let us begin with the main question determining the 
democratism of the social system under current condi- 
tions—the question of the distribution of newly created 
value. What does the workman receive (in the form of 
wages), what, the enterprise (profit), what, the state 
(deductions from profit, taxes and such)? The approach 
to the solution of this question is a principal difference 

tween socialism and capitalism. Whatever the imagi- 
nary and even authentic freedoms in the bourgeois state, 
the capitalist cannot admit the worker to the solution of 
this question, particularly at his own enterprise, other- 
wise he will cease to be a capitalist. It is the power to 
decide this question which makes capitalists the ruling 
class. 


The class content of this economic question was revealed 
in full by a comment by Lenin on Bukharin’s book: 
“classes represent primarily ‘groups of persons’ (inaccu- 
rately put) distinguished by position in the social system 
of production and distinguished in the sense of one 
group being able to appropriate to itself the labor of 
another group.’ A year earlier, in “The Great Begin- 
ning,” this formula had been developed in more detail, 
but here Lenin retained the essence, the conclusion: the 
possibility of the appropriation of another's labor. What 
could be simpler: give the worker the power to decide 
himself, at the enterprise and in the state, the question of 
the distribution of newly created value—and he will 
permit no one “to appropriate to himself the labor of 
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another group.” Thus the question of democracy (not in 
the bourgeois but in ihe socialist understanding, 
although bourgeois freedoms are not a matter of indif- 
ference for the preservation of socialist democracy), the 
question of genuine democracy becomes a question of 
the nature of the social system. How was this question 
decided prior to the turnabout of 1928, and how, after? 


For an independent decision on the distribution of newly 
created value the worker needs first of all information— 
one cannot make decisions blindfolded. And price indi- 
ces, reports on the minimum wage and other necessary 
information were published regularly in the 1920's. 
Stalin not only made the minimum wage and its rela- 
tionship to the average wage an official secret but also 
brought all national economic statistics to roughly the 
same level of “perfection” as subsequently Mao in 
China. Even the publication of the regular “National 
Economy of the USSR” yearbooks was resumed only 
after the 29th congress. 


Further, the workers’ right to participate in deciding the 
question of the amount of earnings is necessary. Workers 
frequently succeed in acquiring this opportunity even 
under capitalism, but on terms which do not change their 
position of exploited class: they have neither the means 
of production nor state power. Their unions are only a 
participant in the bargaining, formally equal at best, but 
they always conduct the bargaining under less favorable 
conditions than the purchaser of manpower. Under 
socialism, however, this formal equality of the union 
with management in deciding the question of wages 
combined with the democratism of the worker state 
alone is sufficient to put the working class in the position 
of decisive party. It decides this question via the union at 
enterprise level under the conditions of actual equality 
inasmuch as the enterprise does not belong either to the 
union Or management, and at the same time the workers 
are aware that, as part of the working class, they are its 
owners. Via the state, if it is democratic in practice, the 
workers decide problems of distribution at all levels 
above the enterprise. 


At the enterprise (and this is closest and most important 
to the worker) the question was decided in the 1920's by 
the simplest and surest method: the wage level for each 
year was determined by a collective agreement between 
the enterprise management and the union. This proce- 
dure was canceled in the 1930's, and it was not only the 
union but also the enterprise and the sectoral industrial 
people’s commissariat even which were unable to deci- 
sively influence the wage level—everything was decided 
at the common center not directly responsible for the 
course of production and, even more, not under the 
jurisdiction of the unions. 


Further, for genuine influence on distribution it is essen- 
tial for workers to have the right to influence production 
itself, on the results of which the amount of distributable 
value depends. This question is objectively one of the 
most difficult since modern production is impossible 
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without centralized management, and, it would seem, 
enterprises cannot be accorded some in any way exten- 
sive opportunity for self-management without damage 
being done to public ownership. But in the 1920's a 
solution was found in the placcment of the central 
economic authority itself under the supervision of the 
worker outfits. 


Initially even the VSNKh was elective, it being elected at 
the all-Russian sovnarkhoz congress. And the sovnark- 
hoz were not at that time such a creation of administra- 
tive sagacity as at the end of the 1950’s—they were 
sovieis, part of the soviets of deputies, elective people's 
power. In turn, the right to manage production on one’s 
territory made the soviets of deputies bodies with real 


power. 


But it takes more than just the electivity of the leadership 
to guarantee the genuine power of the workers: “ballot 
box democracy” can easily be made formal. It is impor- 
tant to buttress it with other measures, specifically, 
economic democracy. And this was done. The new 
economic policy afforded the enterprises considerable 
freedom of action, and by the end of the 1920's the 
enterprises had acquired also considerable economic 
control over the higher machinery: the main administra- 
tions appointed by the VSNKh—industrial sector main 
administrations—were superseded by syndicates—bod- 
ies of a special type. The enterprises joined the syndi- 
cates voluntarily, as shareholders, the boards of the 
syndicates were elective from the enterprises and the 
very existence of the syndicates depended on the eco- 
nomic support of the enterprises, and this support was 
dependent upon the high quality of managerial services. 


With the battering ram of forced industrialization Stalin 
smashed the associations formed on the basis of the 
syndicates, the VSNKh and the sovnarkhoz—this entire 
system, nowhere ever repeated, of democratic control of 
the economy of a vast country, which with tremendous 
difficulty is being revived merely by the preseni pere- 
stroyka. The leader of this system in its most developed 
form—Ordzhonikidze, the last chairman of the 
VSNKh—had prior to the | 7th congress become merely 
an industrial people’s commissar. Real power over the 
national economy had slipped from his hands, there 
remained merely his immense personal authority— 
insufficiently reliable armor, as was shortly revealed. 


Finally, the enterprises were deprived of all the eco- 
nomic rights which they had had in the 1920's: the right 
to determine prices and manage capital investments and 
their own product. We recall how highly Engels put 
power over the product of labor. He wrote in “Origin of 
the Family...”: 


“Only when the producers ceased themselves to directly 
consume their product and began to alienate it by way of 
exchange did they lose their powe: over it. They no 
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longer knew what would become of it. An opportunity 
arose for using the product against the producer and for 
his exploitation and oppression.””* 


Of course, since under socialism commodity production 
is preserved, alienation of the product by way of 
exchange is inevitable also. But it is far from a matter of 
indifference to the worker how this is done and whether 
he, the producer, participates in the solution of the 
question of the price and other conditions of the sale of 
the product of his labor or whether this is done by a 
“foreign priceman,” in Chernyshevksiy’s words. 


Stalin was unable, it is true, to in this way deprive the 
kolkhoz members of the formal right to distribute newly 
created value. But he was perfectly successfuly in depriv- 
ing them of this right in practice, taking from the 
kolkhozes the entire product as far as possible. 


Having thus usurped not only the rights of the party but 
also the rights of the workers and peasants, Stalin inev- 
itably had to also direct the measures of suppression, 
which protected his power, not only against the party 
upper stratum. Arresting all workers and peasants was 
out of the question (although the Gulag system repre- 
sented a vast experiment to create a “working class” of 
an entirely special kind), but precisely everyone objec- 
tively represented a danger to Stalin for he had disrupted 
the fundamental interests of both laboring classes as a 
whole. Without even being aware of their hostility 
toward Stalin, the masses could have thwarted his eco- 
nomic policy if only by the simple spontaneous flight 
from one place of work to another, which in fact 
occurred on a scale which Stalin himself could not 
conceal. The logical conclusion of the system followed: 
universal compulsory ID registration, deprivation of the 
workers and employees of the right to change their place 
of work at their discretion and attachment of the kolkhoz 
members to the countryside by way of depriving them of 
ID's. 


We could go on for a long time characterizing Stalin's 
relations with the working class, and nowhere would we 
escape the negative “not”: the people using the living 
accommodation did not decide how many apartment 
houses should be built and where for the resources 
accumulated by their labor, clients did not decide how 
many commodities and of what kind to produce, for 
what price to sell them and how many stores to build for 
this and where. No, our former poverty was not, of 
course, caused by the fact that one Great and Wise had 
ordained everything. But who will calculate how long it 
lasted owing to the fact that folk wisdom had been 
pushed aside from making decisions? 


Since the people were not deciding in proprietory man- 
ner difficult questions—like how to divide up their 
modest income—the impression was that pleasant deci- 
sions also—like the annual price reductions—were not 
to the credit of the people but Stalin. All that had been 
created by the labor of the people appeared in the 
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everyday mind as a gift of the leader. Later military 
victories, won with by no means little blood, also came to 
be seen as his exclusive contribution. Getting rid of such 
elements of the mass consciousness is to a large extent an 
urgent task to this day. 


Solving this problem is difficult, such a solution 
demands both the shedding of many prejudices and an 
in-depth analysis of many complex and nebulous phe- 
nomena of the social consciousness. Take, for example, 
the well-known “spirit of the 1930's” phenomenon. 
Whence the recollection of them as a bright, joyful, 
heroic time—the fine morning of socialism? These are 
not the incidental personal impressions of people 
remembering that time—literature has bequeathed us 
authentic artistic documents of the era. Katayev, Tret- 
yakov, Kaverin, Olesha, Gorbatov, Ilf and Petrov, Fra- 
yerman, Tvardovskiy, Isakovskiy, Paustovskiy and doz- 
ens of others, including, perhaps, the most amazing 
voice, which died away almost totally precisely in the 
1930's decade: Gaydar. Talents so different in character 
and so similar in terms of the mood of the book of that 
era—upbeat. It is a striking fact that even in books of the 
end of the 1930's about spies and enemies deceiving us 
(Makarenko, “Flags on the Towers,” Gaydar, “Military 
Secret” and “Drummer’s Fate”), even in such books the 
principal motif is not the sullen word “vigilance,” which 
deafened us at the start of the 1950's, but the idea of trust 
in people. Gaydar was particularly insistent here, pursu- 
ing this idea both in “Timur” and “The Blue Bowl” in 
1939 even, when the “spirit of the 1930's” had died—it 
was no accident that this tale was received by official 
criticism with perplexity. 


True, there was another perception of the world also, and 
it too had its spokesmen—Bulgakov, Pilnyak. But there 
is no gulf between them and the authors of the optimistic 
school, so to speak. Many of them encompassed different 
aspects of reality—Olesha’s moods, for example, are far 
from unambivalent. Platonov, perhaps, saw better than 
others the strength of both the working man (in the 
majority of his works) and his adversary (“City of 
Torrents”). But for an analysis of the roots of the “spirit 
of the 1930's” there is no need to portray the optimistic 
perception of the world of that time as exclusive and 
unique. Nor is it that important whether it was typical of 
the majority or not. It is sufficient that it existed and was 
general and that it remains such in the memory of many 
of our contemporaries also and in some books of our day 
is depicted even as an entirely appropriate reflection of 
the objective reality of the 1930's. 


Let us make it clear: we are referring to fiction and 
poetry here without any literary criticism pretensions— 
simply as documentary confirmation of the fact that 
particular views and sentiments existed. It is this phe- 
nomenon of mass consciousness which is of interest to 
us—what it was like in life, and not how it was reflected 
in books. For people who were adults at that time the 
spirit of the 1930's means People’s Commissar Sergo, 
whom the workers “thou'd,” the red directors who had 
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still not replaced their cloth caps with a hat and the habit 
of speaking the whole truth with a backward glance at no 
one and fearing no one. Whence all this in the 1930's if 
Stalin was victorious in 1929? 


The point was that at that time he had conquered 
Organizationally and politically, but had yet to conquer 
psychologically and socially. In addition, the objective 
inertia of the social mentality began to work against him 
precisely because his revolution had been concealed 
from the consciousness of the masses, and, while having 
disavowed certain names of the 1920's, people had not 
forsworn revolutionary ideas. Having forced its way 
through the NEP, having shaken off the private trader 
and having revived itself with the enthusiasm of the 
5-year plan, the revolutionary spirit of the first years of 
October finally found for itself a permanent and strong 
democratic support: the expanse of the new working 
class. And immediately above this working class stood 
the middle stratum of the old, Leninist stock—it was this 
Stratum, in direct contact with the masses, which created 
for the ordinary individual the living idea of the nature 
of power. Judging by this stratum, the individual 
decided: it was his power. Whence could he have known 
about the nature of the Stalin group at the very top? 


This contradiction between the new Stalin policy and the 
old spirit of the middle stratum once again crected a 
prospective danger which could not be removed by the 
simple replacement of several leaders; and for these 
considerations also it transpired that it was necessary to 
lop off a whole stratum (of course, there could not have 
been complete uniformity, some of the old cadres had 
adapted and reorganized themselves in the new spirit, 
but a monolithic pro-Stalin consciousncss was not to 
have been expected of this generation of leading cadres, 
the surest of all, from Stalin's viewpoint, was to tear out 
this generation). It is easy to imagine that for the mass 
consciousness the transition from the bright “spirit of 
the 1930's” to the dungeon of 1937 was dreadful and 
incomprehensible in its suddenness, just as for people of 
ancient times was a solar eclipse in the midst of a clear 
day. The better the living was, the more difficult it was 
for the ordinary individual to notice what kind of change 
was being prepared. Even in prison, people did not for a 
long time understand what was happening, could not 
conceive of the scale of the repression and refused to 
believe what was being done to them. 


Only an analysis of the thrust of Stalin's policy clearing 
the essence of the phenomenon from the camouflage skin 
of contradictory facts will help explain this hallucination 
today. This essence is revealed precisely by the apposi- 
tion of Lenin's concept of class to Stalin's policy. 


It is worth mentioning here that in defining the essence 
of socioeconomic changes the teachers of Marxism con- 
fined themselves to an indication of the possibility of the 
appropriation of another's labor—they required no more 
for a scientific analysis of the phenomenon. Engels said 
that the appearance of commodity exchange afforded an 
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opportunity for man’s enslavement with the products of 
his labor. He did not study here what timeframe sepa- 
rated embodiment in reality from the appearance of the 
possibility. He was not interested in whether the partic- 
ipants in the first contract of sale understood what a 
great historical process they were initiating (and it is 
undoubtedly clear that they did not). 


Lenin also spoke about the possibility of the appropria- 
tion of another's labor as the basis of class differences. 
And politically it is immaterial to us whether Stalin 
availed himself of this possibility personally or not—that 
he created it is sufficient. This alone determined the 
thrust of his policy. And it was to preserve this basis that 
he needed other actions, including the elimination in this 
form or the other of bourgeois freedoms and violation of 
rights of the individual. These actions and their outward 
suddenness and incomprehensible mass nature immedi- 
ately lose their mysteriousness as soon as we view them 
as means and show what the end was. 


History cannot be replayed from scratch. Early socialism 
in the Soviet Union accomplished its mission. True, it 
did not come about as Lenin wished and as might 
actually have been the case—comparatively rapidly and 
with the feast losses—but in Stalin's fashion, agonizingly 
and with enormous sacrifices. Nor did the international 
situation facilitate this path. But what is done is done. 
Stalinism no longer has mass social support in the 
country. Let no one be deluded by the abundance of 
people ready even now to sing Stalin's praises. In France 
there were many monarchists even 100 years after the 
Great Revolution, but monarchism as a viable prospect 
had diec in 1789—not one of its later victories was 
enduring. Stalinism lost its last objective grounds in the 
1950's. 


Stalinism cannot exist as a living and developing current. 
But this does not mean that it may be simply brushed 
aside. The dead has been known to grip the living also. 
What Stalin destroyed is arduously and slowly being 
restored in our life. This work will proceed much more 
quickly when it is clearly recognized what precisely was 
destroyed and what needs to be restored. 


The cult of personality as a phenomenon of the mass 
consciousness merits the closest attention. 


Bourgeois propaganda is inclined to portray the cult of 
Stalin as the outcome merely of terror and intimidation. 
Such is a property of the bourgeois consciousness: it 
always perceives its own notions as universal and always 
employs the laws and yardsticks of its own world to 
explain phenomena which are alien to it and for this 
reason makes mistakes. The paradox of a “socialist” cult 
is that it is given its greatest strength by the proletarian 
revolution’s reliance on a broad, democratic social base, 
simply put, its democratic nature. 
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We recall Bonaparte, who, incidentally, in his principal 
traits was very similar to Stalin: he also turned about 
completely. In his youth he had been a Jacobin, friend of 
the younger Robespierre and liberator of Italy—he 
became a monarch and the executioner of the surviving 
Jacobins. But there is a difference also, and an apprecia- 
ble one, moreover: for a figure of a bourgeois revolution 
such a path is natural, for the leader of a socialist 
revolution, it is not. The bourgeois revolution had inev- 
itably to switch from boundless democratism initially 
affording it the support of the masses against the aris- 
tocracy to emphatic antidemocratism after the victory. 
In the person of Bonaparte the bourgeois revolution 
sought and found a man capable of such a turnabout. 
Having accomplished the turnabout in the interests of 
his class, Napoleon directed the terror against the dem- 
ocratic strata and forfeited their support. When, after 
Waterloo, they once again offered him assistance, he 
refused: for this it would have been necessary to arm the 
people of Paris. The cult had died, the empire had died 
also. 


Stalin was in a different position. In the socialist revo- 
lution its goal and its driving forces are united: they are 
the working classes. It does not need an antidemocratic 
turnabout, and if Stalin effected such a turnabout, this 
was a relapse into bourgeois spirit, and not the action of 
the regularities of proletarian revolution. This was why 
Stalin's terror fell not on “aliens,” as with Napoleon, but 
on “his own,” on people of the socialist revolution. 


But the cult here proved—for a time-—on the side of the 
leader. It merely did not extend to those who recognized 
Stalin's apostacy—cither thanks to great political expe- 
rience (a minority of workers and peasants) or by having 
experienced this apostasy against themselves: victims of 
the repression, substantial numbers of the peasantry, 
certain national minorities. Stalin had taken great pains 
to undermine his cult: by the failure of the First Five- 
Year Plan, the famine at the start of the 1930's, the 
defeats at the start of the war, the blatant mistakes in 
foreign policy and, finally, the very propaganda of the 
cult, which disgusted many people. But all was overcome 
by the propitious soil for the development of the cult 
which was objectively present in the consciousness of the 
young working class and the young people in general. 
Subsequently this grown-up working class would accu- 
mulate a nonacceptance of the cult and experience 
helping toward a separate perception of the achieve- 
ments of the people and the contribution of leaders. But 
not having freed himself from petty bourgeois conscious- 
ness, a person is inclined to transfer his aspirations to the 
leader whom he follows. It seems to him that the leader 
thinks the same way and aspires to the same thing. And 
if something in the leader's actions gives rise to doubts, 
the ordinary individual is prepared to explain it all to 
himself with the great words “so be it”. We now say 
“Fedya, you must"—and laugh. We laugh, saying 
goodbye to childhood. But the words “so be it” had 
another meaning also. They meant not only homemade 
blinders for oneself. A person said “so be it,” and this 
meant that he was prepared to serve a great goal. 
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This is hard to imagine for the person of the new 
generation, who did not see those days with his own eyes. 
And the older people also are beginning to forget how in 
the people hatred of the villain got along together with 
worship of the Leader and Teacher. They handle an 
incomprehensible fact increasingly often by a simple 
method: they deny the fact. Some people do not believe 
in mass sincere worship, there was only deception and 
intimidation, they say. Others doubt Stalin's villainy. 
But it was all there in practice: both worship and villainy. 
For the majority, which did not notice and did not 
understand Stalin's turnabout, the real Stalin was of no 
significance. Had it been any other in his place, he would 
likewise have come in for the full force of the enthusiasm 
of the masses endeavoring to blend in a single name their 
idea of the revolution. 


It is the democratic roots of revolution which impart to 
the regime durability even in spite of a cult. The Bona- 
partist turmabout under the conditions of a socialist 
revolution did not destroy the revolutionary state, 
although ii weakened it. Even those who turned away 
from Stalin could not turn away from the revolution. 
And for the majority Stalin and the revolution were 
inseparable. 


Stalin is our combat glory, 
Stalin the flight of our youth. 
In song, fighting and winning, 

Our people follow Stalin. 


The last two lines here are out of date, but many people 
of the older generation could re eat the first two even 
now, only now recognizing how much truth the poet 
inadvertently invested in them. It was our poet, our 
youth and our glory. Ours, and not his—that was what at 
that time the majority was incapable of understanding. 


The cult of personality is not an obligatory attribute of 
socialism in general. But it would seem that it is an 
attribute of early socialism relying on a young working 
class. This is particularly true of countries which lack a 
long-standing culture of democracy. 


In such a country the stage of early socialism demands of 
a revolutionary leader conscious and active struggle 
against the cult of personality. It is sufficient merely to 
do nothing for a cult to emerge. For many ordinary 
people it is simply necessary for political orientation. 
Chapayev in the Vasilyev brothers’ motion picture did 
not know which International was his: the second or the 
third. But class instinct lent him a pointer which oper- 
ated even without political knowledge: he was for the 
same International as Lenin. The chairman of this Inter- 
national was Zinovyev—perfectly sufficient grounds for 
his cult to emerge also. There was a Trotskiy cult after 
the civil war and a cult of Rykov, which he inherited, as 
it were, together with the office of Sovnarkom chairman. 
Having scooped up all these offices—leader of the party, 
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Purge Victim Searches For Fellow Labor Camp 
Prisoner 


18110020 [Editorial Report} Kiev RADYANSKA 
UKRAYINA in Ukrainian on 7 November carries on 
page | a 100-word letter from K. Novaychuk from Minsk 
who says that in 1940 at the age of 19 he was “repressed” 
for a letter he wrote to Stalin in which he expressed his 
concern that the country was not suitably prepared for 
the impending war. Consequently, he was sent to Vork- 
uta [Komi ASSR]. He states that this experience 
destroyed his image of the system as humane, lawful and 
democratic. He asks for news of @ fellow prisoner, a 





Footnotes Ukrainian who he says helped dissuade him from har- 
boring anti-soviet sentiments. His friend had been sen- 
1. V.1. Lenin, “Complete Works,” vol 45, pp 19-20. tenced to 5 years but was not allowed his freedom at the 


completion of this term and remained in the camp after 
2. Ibid., p 199. Novaychuk’'s release. 
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Yakovlev, Pugo Hold Discussion With Latvian 
Farm Workers 

18000280a Riga SOVETSKAYA LATVIYA in Russian 
1] Aug 88 pp 1-3 


{[LATINFORM report on visit by A. N. Yakoviev, mem- 
ber of CPSU Central Committee Politburo and CPSU 
Central Committee secretary, to Marupe Agrofirm in 
Rizhskiy Rayon, LaSSR: “The Fundamental Issue in 
Restructuring™] 


[Text] As has already been reported, on 9 August A. N. 
Yakoviev, a member of the CPSU Central Commitice 
Politburo and Central Committee secretary, visited 
Marupe Agrofirm in Rizhskiy Rayon. His familiariza- 
tion with its collective and the situation on the farm 
began with a visit to the greenhouse combine. This is a 
complex producing cucumbers, tomatoes and other veg- 
etables; it cost 3.5 million rubles and paid for itself 
within three years. 


A. N. Yakoviev asked whether expansion was being 
planned, and whether there was a need for it. 


“Absolutely,” said E. 1. Shenberg, the head of the com- 
bine, “there is a need. But we are being held back by the 
shortage of materials. We also need to set up our own 
processing enterprise.” 


Agrofirm representatives told about a completely para- 
doxical situation: while the stores are short on vitamin- 
rich products the trade network sometimes refuses to 
accept shipments from Marupe, and thus a portion of 
what its greenhouses produce is used... to feed cattle. The 
customer suffers, and the firm's collective suffers—those 
tons of wasted vegetables are reflected in its profits and 
in cost-accounting. They replied affirmatively in 
response to their guest's inquiry as to whether the 
combine's employees have greenhouses ai home. But 
milkers at the Kaligales Livestock Complex answered 
“no” when asked if they raised cattle at home: they said 
they simply did not have either the time or the energy to 
care for them after work. 


A serious problem, of course, said B. K. Pugo, first 
secretary of the LaSSR CP Central Committee, agrecing 
with the women. But in this particular situation, com- 
mented Boris Karlovich, the experience of Yaunays 
komunars Kolkhoz could prove useful; there the cooper- 
ative itself has taken charge of improving the food supply 
for rural residents. 


The well-ordered agrofirm settlement greeted its guest 
with the bright palette of August colors and the green of 
gardens and private farm plots. It is characterized by 
non-traditional architectur*! styles, diversity of individ- 
ual homes and particularly well-kept yards. One imme- 
diately sees that people have put down deep roots here. 
Kolkhoz members invited their guests to come by for a 
visit and see how they live. One such home is that of 
Edvin and Sarmite Putraymsov. She is a bookkeeper, 
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and the head of the family is a driver. The homeowners 
have remodeled their standard house so much that it 
bears little resemblance to typical houses of this type. It 
is comfortable inside and has many outbuildings, which 
are of great importance to rural people. 


The guests were joyously greeted by the owner of another 
cottage, Boris Pavlovich Guryev. He settled on the 
kolkhoz almost 10 years ago after he retired from the 
army with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 


“] am an engineer,” he says, “ and my specialization was 
suitable for work with an agrofirm.” 


“How many of your colleagues arc Russian?” asked 
Aleksandr Nikolayevich. 


“I honestly do not know. The question has never come 
up here. I can say with all honesty that | do not feel that 
| am treated any differently than native Latvian special- 
ists. Here a person is judged solely on the basis of his job 
abilities. If you work well, then people treat you well.” 


“Do people want to build homes?” 


“They have a tremendous desire to do so, vul they are 
scared off by all the trouble required to obtain building 
materials.” 


The guests were told that the agrofirm is doing every- 
thing it can to assist individual home builders, even 
paying off part of their loans. The amount of the pay- 
ment depends on how well the homeowner works. A 
special point system has been introduced for this pur- 
pose. The higher the number of points one scores the less 
one has to pay. But people are still on their own when it 
comes to hunting down building materials. This is an 


acute problem throughout the republic. 


“In past years we had quite a thing for reinforced 
concrete,” comments B. K. Pugo, “and farms’ facilities 
for the production of local building materials were shut 
down. Now we think like this: if we do not meet our own 
needs the situation will not improve. So we are starting 


to produce plumbing supplies.” 


“That is the right course to take,” says A. N. Yakoviev. 
“Excessive centralization is a thing of the past.” 


The discussion on present-day rural problems and other 
timely issues pertaining to the republic's socioeconomic 
and political life was continued at the agrofirm admin- 
istration building. There A. N. Yakovlev met with farm 
workers, RAPO heads and secretaries of party raykoms 
from a number of regions of Latvia. 


B. K. Pugo opened the meeting. He turned over the floor 
to A. K. Chepanis, first secretary of the Liepayskiy Party 
Raykom and a delegate to the 19th All-Union Party 
Conference. 











and in our republic as a whole most difficult today. This 
situation is, of course, the result of the beginnings of 
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seeking answers concerning the 1959 LaSSR CP Central 
Committee Plenum. Now, in this period of preparations 
for elections to party organizations and the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, our republic is considering the estab- 
lishment of a People's Front. Open political struggle has 
begun in certain circles. And now, Aleksandr Nikolaye- 
vich, the work of party organizations has become much 
more difficult. But we are not afraid of difficulties. | 

i t overall we are fully in control of the situation 
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in our rayon and our republic, although it is very, very 


Government should reconsider in terms of social justice 
the matter of distribution of products produced in our 
republic. I simply cannot explain to the public and to our 
party organization why over the past 10 years annual 
milk yield per cow has increased by over one metric ton 
yet the food supply has become substantially worse. Over 
the past decade we have increased our sales of meat to 
the state by 48 percent, yet the amount of meat allocated 
for sale to the public in our rayon has been cut by 18 
percent, despite the fact that the population of our rayon 
has increased by approximately 3,000. People cannot 
comprehend this situation. Therefore | implore you, if 
possible, Aleksandr Nikolayevich, to intervene in some 
way. | have here data showing that over the past |7 years 
meat production in our republic has increased by 155 
percent, yet during the same period of time all-union 
resources have increased by 336 percent. I cannot 
explain to people in our republic why this situation has 
come about. | think we need to restore this just principle 
and follow it without exception: whoever works better 
should live better. This is one of our principal 


problems.” 


“And another problem. In our republic development of 
the agricultural complex has top priority. | have the 
impression that so far all we are getting are words. All 
that has been created is an illusory advantage for agri- 
culture. As a member of the LaSSR CP Central Commit- 
tee | have attended two Council of Ministers meetings 
devoted to development of our republic agricultural 
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complex. The chairmen of the Council of Ministers and 
Gosplan are still not as concerned about agriculture as 
. This could have quite serious political 
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good, though for a number of reasons not as good as last 
year. But we will not go hungry. We have made our 
ibution to our country's coffers.” 


A. N. Yakoviev: “I think that you formulate the issue 
correctly and frankly, and that in itself is good. But there 
is one point on which | would like to disagree with you, 
if | may. You said that the complexity of the situation is 
a result of restructuring. I feel that this is a misreading of 


situation that is morally healthier and more ethical than 
when we said nothing. We used to talk only to ourselves, 
Or at most to our wives. We would share our feelings and 
be outraged and that was would be the end of the matter. 
We went to mectings and everyone said “aye; we 
approved things and then left the meeting with heavy 
hearts. Thus we gradually learned indifference, telling 
ourselves ‘oh, well, nothing we can do about it, anyway.’ 
But now you and I have to pay for all the obstruction that 
has been accumulating for many decades. More difficul- 
ties and serious problems that must be solved have now 
come to the surface. And therein lies our point of 
disagreement. Some people feel that all these problems 
can and should be solved all at once. Yet realistic politics 
and the real situation tell us no, that is not the way things 
are. What we need are priorities ard an order of prece- 
dence to follow as we work to solve problems, else we 
could wind up making new mistakes. If | were asked 
what I think is the most important task right now, I think 
1 would say that the most important thing is to define 
priorities correctly and then set to work on them, so that 
the urgent problems get soived. Your republic has 
declared rural areas the top priority. The latest CPSU 
Central Committee Plenum — that as a priority 
for our whole country. One the upcoming CPSU 
Central Committee plenums will be devoted to agricul- 
tural policy. Until we solve the food problem we can 
hardly talk about serious progress down the road toward 
restructuring. This is not just an issue of food as such, it 
is also a political and mora! issue. It is a question of faith 
in socialism, a question of faith in restructuring. It is the 
fundamental issue in restructuring. But it was not you 
and | who let these problems accumulate. Once again we 
must pay for the mistakes of the past. And we must be 
persistent, patient and determined and have the neces- 
sary political vision in order to approach the problems in 











perceived realistically. And not just by politicians and 
leaders at the rayon or republic level. The people them- 
selves must see the problems. Otherwise what will hap- 
pen is that the problems will be yours and mine and the 
people will not know about them and hence will to a 
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“But, comrades, the very fact that we see these difficul- 
ties and realize what we have to do tells us that we are on 
definitely on the right track. You were quite right when 
you spoke of your rayon; I can tell you that the moral and 
political situation th t the country as a whole is 
overall sound. In spite of everything. Yes, there are some 
things of which we are suspicious, some things with 
which we are displeased, and some things that annoy us, 
so Our range of emotions is quite broad. And we are not 
always able to keep those emotions in check. But overall 
we are correctly defining the basic, pivotal point and the 
decisive orientation in our work and in all aspects of life, 
public, political and economic. As a result it is precisely 
on this path that we will succeed in accomplishing 
something and overcoming all the things that have truly 
been accumulating over decades. That is what | wanted 
to say to you within the framework of this dialogue.” 


Then E. K. Bans, chairman of the Padomyu Latviya 
Agricultural Combine, took the floor. 


E. K. Bans: “Rural areas have greeted restructuring with 
great joy. We are seeing real production increases, yet we 
also realize that not everything can be accomplished 
immediately. Yes, ideology is closely linked to the econ- 
omy. And if we are able to feed the people it will be easier 
for us to talk about ideological matters and the superi- 
ority of socialism.” 


“We have undertaken the task of supplying Yurmala 
with vegetables and potatoes. A cooperative of several 
farms is capable of producing the potatoes and vegeta- 
bles, processing them and selling them within the frame- 
work of an integrated system. This will require 15 
million rubles; without that sum the problem cannot be 
resolved in a comprehensive fashion. The decision was 
made in conjunction with P. P. Miltin, first secretary of 
the Jurmala Party Gorkom, to approach all-union min- 
istries that have resorts and production facilities in 
Yurmala. Let them allocate the money. Well, we got five 
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million, but that was all. And that is not enough to 
develop a base. The union-level ministries can help not 
only with money, but also by allocating more building 
materials.” 


“Today it is essential that we solve two important 
problems if we are to help rural areas. The first problem 
is construction, an area in which strict order must be 
established. Either there is no cement, or there is no 
brick, or there is no insulation material. That is not the 
way to do construction. We can afford to build a com- 
bine costing |.5 million rubles, but we have great diffi- 
culty acquiring the materials for it.” 


“The second problem is with equipment. We are a base 
farm for grain production. Last year our yield was 58 
hundredweights per hectare, und 64 hundredweights of 
winter rye. This year the yield will be a little bit less, but 
we will stay above 50 hundredweights. We are using 
imported equipment and we are not proud of that fact. 
But the imported equipment performs well. Union-level 
ministries should take a lesson from their foreign col- 
leagues instead of continuing to produce the same old 
equipment. In our land reclamation work we are using 
27-year-old equipment that should have been scrapped 
long ago. In all that time we have not received a single 
new excavator. Why are they discrediting agriculture this 
way? Funding probably should be distributed in a more 
rational manner.” 


“And, finally, a word about land. We have asked our 
government to turn over to us for the purpose of vege- 
table cultivation a section of unused, overgrown land 
belonging to a neighboring kolkhoz. But the kolkhoz in 
question will not agree and the government has no power 
to resolve the matter in our favor. Yet we are able to 
make better use of the land than our neighbors. And the 
Law on Cooperatives states that if a piece of land is not 
being used it may be transferred to someone who needs 
it. We need to consider a new land law.” 


[A. N. Yakoviev:] “In such cases ownership of the land 
should be transferred.” 


[E. K. Bans:] “Yes, but all the owners hang on to what 
they have and do not want to give it up. This matter 
needs to be settled centrally.” 


[A. N. Yakovlev}: “We need to consider not only a law 
concerning leasing, but also a new law on property 
ownership.” 


[E. K. Bans:] “Definitely. Rural areas need help in this 
regard.” 


The exchange of opinions was continued by A. E. Kauls, 
chairman of Adazhi Agrofirm: 


“While I respect the policy of restructuring, | feel that it 
is my duty to say that the rights of union republics as set 
forth in the Constitution are not always respected. The 
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result is that we are not masters of our own republic and 
our own land. The party has made agriculture a priority, 
yet our republic cannot make any concrete decisions. It 
turns Out that we are undermining the party's authority 
and undermining the authority of restructuring simply 
ane am dae gramdpenwer: Ay nocd meg tw agitat- 
ing without making any specific decisions backed up by 
ts constiinn Candia, i in ennnened Gata we tathennes Ge 
appropriate administrative and economic apparatuses 
through party organs to ensure that a basis for restruc- 
turing is established. And to ensure that priority is given 
to agriculture. This orientation received the support of 
the working class at the party conference. I think that is 
very major support. I also feel that we do not need to 
wait for the next five-year plan; we can already start 
reconsidering the economic plans of our republic and of 
union-level ministries and departments. Only thus can 
we solve the most urgent problems of agriculture.” 


“I also feel that we must reconsider the housing program. 
In rural areas it should be oriented toward the year 1995, 
not 2000. If we have not solved this problem by 1995 
there will no longer be any need to worry about it, and we 
will definitely not be supplying enough food for our 
people. | also feel that we must place limitations on the 
actions of the central departments. If this is not done we 
will never become masters of our own territory; we will 
not be able to acquire all the material and technical 
resources that we need. We will also not be able to halt 
migration from other oblasts. Through migration we are 
undermining their economy and at the same time under- 
mining Our own people's standard of living.” 


“You are of course aware that in our republic questions 
pertaining to nationalities matters have been brought up. 
A struggle is underway. We realize that restructuring can 
only be achieved through unity. Only the unity of our 
peoples can guarantee its success, our republic's develop- 
ment and people's prosperity. But obviously we, in com- 
mon with all peoples, have but one dream: to achieve 
economic independence. And on that basis we will be able 
to solve the most acute social and economic problems. | 
would like the proponents of restructuring to be more 
consistent in their actions. Obviously this also applies to 
the Central Committee and the Politburo. We have the 
feeling that at the party conference we were indecisive in 
our actions. We are not defeating the opponents of restruc- 
turing, instead we are arriving at imperfect solutions. Our 
policy becomes hesitant, and this is reflected in the peo- 
pie’s perception of it and in the party. Various informal 
Organizations and a democratic front have appeared so 
that people can through them have an influence on restruc- 
turing. I feel that we have an obligation to give a definitive 
assessment of the opponents of restructuring, and we must 
finally state frankly who Stalin was and what Stalinism and 
Brezhnevism were. And if these are criminals we must say 
so and the party must rid itself of them, because honest 
people who want to achieve the goals of building socialism 
and communism cannot remain in the same party with 
them. That ‘s the demand of the kolkhoz members whose 


representative | am.” 


their incompetence, but they are also subject to certain 
conditions. They also have certain tasks to perform. 
They are also playing a game which they are expected to 
win. They are also looking out for their own interests. 
The question is how to decentralize their authority and 
ensure that each person is responsible for his own work, 
not just in words but in fact, whether it be the chairman 
of a gorispolkom or oblispolkom or the chairman of the 
Council of Ministers. How? Through the republics. You 
have a chairman of the Council of Ministers and a 
chairman of the Supreme Soviet Presidium, yet all of a 
sudden they cannot make any decisions. We must 
arrange things so that they are required to make deci- 
sions, so that no one will claim tha: they do not have 
enough rights.” 


“I beg you remember that not everything can be done at 
once. In 1985 we did not even know what a State we were 
in, the state of our finances and our economy. Now we 
are realizing little by little that we have a great deal of 
work ahead of us if we are to correct all the accumulated 


unpleasantness.” 


“Now we are bringing up the matter of giving overall 
priority to Group B. Group A has been transformed into 
something like an autonomous Organization within the 
State that only serves itself. Tons of pig iron serve tons of 
pig iron, reproduce tons of pig iron. Overall we produce 
almost three times as much of it as the United States 
does. It has enough, and we have a shortage. Why? 
Because we have a technocratic policy aimed at simple 
reproduction, regardless of society's needs. Yet still we 
have a shortage.” 


“| heard today that you have a pipe shortage here. We 
are producing more steel, yet there is still not enough 
pipe. It is in short supply everywhere. | am not talking 
about deindusirialization or anything of the sort. The 
question is how to create a new industrial base for Group 
B. And | personally think thal it was an economic 
mistake when we placed such heavy emphasis on the 
so-called Group A. People say that this was necessary for 
the country because of the state of its industry. The result 
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is that now we are experiencing financial tension. Group 
B has not provided us with enough goods. For many 
years we spent an enormous amount of money on the 
production of things that fall in Group A. A justification 
for this was found. But you and I, the consumers, do not 
buy steel, except as pots and pans. And it seems my wife 
never asks me to bring home any pig iron. The result was 
that money was spent but no more goods were available 
than before. And the problem lay not only with indeci- 
siveness and certain poorly planned measures, as has 
been stated here today. The causes were of a different 
sort. Today I have been attempting to find out if people 
want to build individual homes. And everyone tells me 
that they do. But there are no building materials and no 
transport. You see, that is how it goes. But the idea had 
to come from somewhere—that means there is money 
out there for construction. Indeed, there are billions of 
rubles in savings accounts in this country. Sometimes the 
following happens: there is no money to pay salaries so 
people take it out of savings accounts. But that, com- 
rades, is self-deception. What good would it do to take 
five billion rubles out of savings and use them to pay 
salaries? There are still not enough goods available to 
buy. So we just go round and round as the financial 
difficulties grow. This is economic self-deception. The 
guarantee of success is to emphasize the consumer, the 
individual, above all.” 


“Now a word about indecisiveness. Firstly, the party was 
decisive enough to begin restructuring itself. And that is 
the most important kind of decisiveness. That really 
required a great deal of courage. Sometimes | am truly 
amazed that after things like stagnation and the corrup- 
tion connected with it and all the rest it was still possible 
to take such a revolutionary step.” 


“If someone asked me whether | could have foreseen in 
1985 on the eve of the plenum that we would be the way 
we are now in 1988, | would say that it never even 
crossed my mind. But, on the other hand, if someone 
asked me whether | foresaw all the difficulties, | would 
say that my view was much more idyllic than the reality. 
I thought that everything would go smoothly. Run on 
enthusiasm, so to speak. The body of information with 
which we operated was fluid. We proceeded more on the 
basis of an ideal, a general perception. We were the 
victims of the propaganda that we ourselves had been 
disseminating up until that time, we thought that we had 
no particular problems, that everything was resolved and 
dealt with, that everything was fine. Yet we came to 
realize that actually not everything was fine. In fact, we 
knew things were most likely bad. But only now are we 
realizing just how bad things are. | am referring in 
particular to the financial situation, the economic situa- 
tion.” 


“One naive idea that had great currency was that the 
more capital investments funds you allocated the better 
the job would get done. But it turned out that that was 
not true at all. So now all of us are discovering that 
machines are useless without numan beings and their 
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an article about a kolkhoz in Perm Obiasi in 
NOVYY MIR two years ago. Once, back before the war, 
it had only two tractors, but its yield was 16. Today it 
has, I believe, 18 tractors and a yield of eight. That is why 
the problem now is to build people, strengthen rural 


now has is an inefficiently functioning infrastructure and 
a neglected social realm.” 


“Comrade Kauls, you say that we need to be more 
decisive. Correct. But no matter how decisive you and 


nothing is achieved without a struggle.” 


“Take, for example, the matter of private garden plots. 
Was everyone immediately in agreement on that point? 
Not at all. Building was permitted on private plots, but 
only to a certain height, and a certain width, not more 
than about one meter deep, no cellars allowed. And God 
forbid that anybody try to build themselves a bath- 
room—that would be an outright crime. And the roof has 
to have a certain slope, no other allowed. That had to be 
done away with. Now all restrictions whatsoever he .. 
been abolished. And no one is saying that a certain 
degree of slope on a roof is less socialist than another. We 
have a lot of people who interpret socialism their own 
way. Some interpret socialism in the way that is most 
advantageous to themselves. And if something conflicts 
with their personal interests, why, it is not socialism, and 
then those people start trying to scare us with the 
bugaboos of capitalism, revisionism, opportunism and 
other such phantoms.” 


“We need to deal with all this more boldly. We have 
already brought up the matter of lease relationships. You 
correctly stated, and | agree with you, that we are not 
talking about recollectivization. What we are talking 
about is something cise: various forms for the sale of 
socialist property and removal of limitations in this 
regard. We need to open up opportunities for all forms— 
kolkhozes, sovkhozes, agrofirms, family contracts—and 
let them work voluntarily, without coercion, on the basis 
of common sense. Because restructuring is a move in the 
direction of common sense.” 


“Before | left to come here | skimmed through some 
‘scientific’ treatises on lease relationships. These stated 
that the lessee has a right (the exact words: has a right) to 
build on the property with the permission of the lessor. 
So that means that if the lessee needs to build, say, a 
chicken coop he has to get the lessor’s permission and 
then build the chicken coop for him. Yet we say that he 
is master of his land. What good is a master like that, if 
he has to go to the lessor and even sign a statement 
before he can lift a finger, and then go to the rayi- 
spolkom, which requires lots more paperwork. We need 
to eliminate all this, eliminate this ‘not allowed’ 
syndrome.” 
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“S.ttykov-Shchedrin once wrote in this connection that 
he heard a certain poiice chief say: “This is, of course, 
permissible, however it is not allowed.’ We possess this 
same gene: “Of course it is permissible, however it is not 
allowed.’ Of course, we must exhibit decisiveness, bul we 
must also take the real situation inio account. Issuing 
orders will not yield any results by itself. The most 
important thing 1s something different: for the people to 
see everything and know everything, to see the task that 
hes ahead. Until people become involved in it neither 
restructuring nor people's power will get anywhere. That 
is why we have now decided to implement political 
reforms. Decisiveness and firmness are necessary, espe- 
cially at a revolutionary point in time. But until the 
individual begins to function to his full potential, not 
just physically but in spirit as well, nothing will be 
accomplished. In my opinion everything hinges on this. 
In the course of restructuring some people walk in the 
middle of the road, others beside them, still others like to 
walk along the edge, and a fourth group preters to follow 
the little path next to the road to see how it looks down 
there on the road. If the road seems to be getting 
smoother they decide to walk on it. Well, we have io take 
this reality into account as well. | think that s metimes 
this movement gives rise to antagonism, and we have to 
look at that realistically, too. Everything is indeed com- 
plicated. The secretary from Liepaya was right. If there is 
to be a revolution, an historic turning point, then the 
plow needs to turn up many layers. We can expect more 
complexities. But | also agree with you on another point: 
we can do anything together if we are united.” 


A. V. Sprogis, head bookkeeper of Marupe Agrofirm, 
joined in the conversation: 


“I would like to talk about statistical data. We write, say 
and produce evidence to show that our accounting 1s 
inadequate and that standards are too low. We have 
approached the rayon branch of the State Statistical 
Committee. They sent us to the republic committee, 
where we were told: “There is nothing we can do.’ So to 
whom do we turn for help? To whom do we complain’? 
No one listens to us. The result is that our republic is 
unable to deal with this problem.” 


“Another sore point: truck drivers’ logbooks. We once 
developed experimental log sheets that could be pro- 
cessed by machine. We were forbidden to use them. The 
reason given was that there were uniform sheets in use 
throughout the country. But those sheets were not 
designed to be machi . There is a set of very 
complicated rules for filling out those logbooks and 
shipping invoices. Under those rules the driver is forbid- 
den to write anything at all in these documents. That is 
how far we have come: a driver with secondary educa- 
tion does not have the right to write anything on a 
document.” 


“Aleksandr Nikolayevich, you said that restructuring isa 
move in the direction of common sense. What kind of 
common sense prompted the bank reorganization? We 
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still do not see any common sense in that. Formerly our 
current accounts were at a single bank, now they are at 
three. Our basic production account is at Agrobank, our 
union funds are at Zhilsotsbank, and we get our loans for 
individua' housing construction from a third bank. Our 
cashier spends three days doing what used to take just 
one day. So the result is that we have had to expand our 
bookkeeping staff instead of reducing it.” 


[A. N. Yakoviev:] “Maybe the whole population should 
be served by normal commercial banks? So that you 
would choose the bank instead of it choosing you.” 


[A. V. Spregis:] “Yes, | agree. That is the way it should 
be. But at the present time the situation is such that the 
bank is not there to serve us, we serve it. We have no 
right to build anything until we get the bank's permis- 
sion. Why do we need that kind of control’ Yes, if we 
had borrowed moncy for the kolkhoz, then there should 
be bank control over that money. But why should the 
bank dictate how we spend our own money and tel! us 
what funds we can transfer and which ones we cannot?” 


[A. L. Orlov, Kraslavskiy RAPO chairman:] “Our region 
has suffered from the effects of the city. Over the past 25 
years our kolkhoz and sovkhoz work force had decreased 
by a factor of more than three. Inadequate pay and a lack 
of housing have taken their toll. The city has pressed us 
hard, now it should pay back its large debt to us. All 
ministnes and departments should devote attention to 
the construction of social, cultural and houschold facil- 
ties in rural areas. It there are enough workers in the 
country agricultural products will be produced. This 1s 
how we evaluate farms’ work. There 1s Andrupene Sovk- 
hoz, winie 41 hundredweights of grain were harvested 
per hectare last year. But Robezhniyeki Kolkhoz pro- 
duced only 21 hundredweights and was criticized for 
that. Yet it produced more per equipment operator than 
Andrupene. Because at Robezhnryek: there are |} equip- 
ment operators per 1.000 hectares of cultivated land, 
while there are 31 at Andrupence.~ 


“It is also very important that farmers have a good 
long-term prospect. At the kolkhoz congress the problem 
of pensions was discussed. That was as it should be. if | 
know that | will only receive the minimum pension if | 
Stay in the village that has little appeal for me. This 
problem should be remedied immediately by making 
kolkhoz workers’ pensions equal to those of blue-collar 
workers.” 


[A. N. Yakoviev:] “Thc legislation governing pensions is 
currently being revised; you may regard this matter as 
already settled.” 


[A. |. Orlov:] “One more question. For some reason our 
sector, unlike industry, is subject to mandatory ‘nsur- 
ance. Our rayon is forced to pay two million rubles for 
this purpose. That cuts into our income. It would be 
better for us to establish our own cash reserve at the 
RAPO, that way we could pay for any damages that 
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might occur on farms for various reasons. The way it is 
now we have to turn over two million hard-earned rubles 
to someone someplace else. This situation prevails not 
just in this republic, but in the rest of the country as 
well.” 


“Furthermore, a word about people’s enthusiasm for 
their work. Many kolkhoz members today have money, 
there is just nothing to buy. Why not, considering the 
growing prestige of rural areas, allocate to them 80 
percent of the cars made available for sale? Our rayon 
received only eight Zhigulis this year, yet thousands of 
people want them. There are 65 million rubles sitting in 
Savings accounts in our rayon. What happens is that 
people earn money in the country and then go to the city 
to spend it. Now a correct emphasis is being placed on 
the development of lease contracts. But relationships 
with the leaseholders require clear-cut legal guidelines. 
We make quite a few trips to study the experience of 
other rayens. But the mass media often cover that 
experience in a one-sided manner, neglecting to mention 
the negatives. That does not help us in our work. Today, 
when we are dealing with various forms of economic 
operations—family contracts, lease contracts and oth- 
ers——we need extreme objectivity in that sort of cover- 


” 


age. 


[A. N. Yakovlev:] “I think you are right. The way it 
works is that first we think that everything is wonderful, 
then we realize that that is far from the truth, then we 
come to the conclusion that everything is bad. That is 
why we say that we must always approach everything in 
a specific fashion: if a certain crop is appropriate for a 
certain place on a certain kolkhoz in a certain region, 
then that is what should be grown there.” 


“In doing so we must avoid falling into the trap of 
pseudo-accounting. One ncwspare: ‘old of a rayon that 
held first place in terms of tease cortracts. Upon closer 
investigation :t turned out that they were not using lease 
contracts, just the same old system. This just makes the 
whole business seem to lack seriousness. Currently the 
question of whether to apply lease contracts in industry 
is under consideration. Let me tell you honestly what has 
delayed their introduction until now: we were afraid that 
if we leased a plant and then its collective ‘ate up’ its 
fixed capital and gave up the project we would be left 
with a gutted <nterprise on our hands. What does expe- 
rience show? It shows that we were wrong. We already 
have severe! examples of workers leasing a plant and as 
the first order of business setting about modernizing its 
fixed capital We were curious as to the source of this 
super-conscientiousness. The explanation was very sim- 
ple: the worker has his family, apartment, school and 
kindergarten there, everything around him is familiar. 
Therefore he reasons: if I make a profit I will exchange 
my old machines for new ones thai are more productive 
and thus I will make more money. That is, if I pay five 
rubles today I will receive substantially more tomorrow. 
Now enterprises in Sumy and Saratov are making inquir- 
ies about the lease form of economic operations. An 
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interesting process is occurring: labor productivity 1s 
increasing at a rapid rate. Take for instance a builk*1ng 
materials plant outside of Moscow where there has been 
a colossal increase in labor productivity. Of course, the 
plart has sharply curtailed its administrative apparatus, 
but the most interesting thing is that interpersonal rela- 
tions have undergone a change. Previously the attitude 
of brigade leaders toward their shop foreman followed 
this principle: “Don't give me a hard time and | will get 
you reelected. Since the transition to a lease a number 
of supervisors have been voted out and more exacting 
people have been elected in their stead, people who are 
disciplined and honest themselves and also demand 
order from others. A new situation requires new lead- 
ers—competent, principled ones.” 


“Generally speaking, leases can yield substantial addi- 
tional increase. But we need to think about everything 
we do. The main thing is not to fall back into the habit of 
submitting sanguine reports: well, Boris Karlovich, over 
a three-month period such-and-such a percentage of 
enterprises were brought under lease contract.” 


A rejoinder from the audience: “They are already 
demanding percentages. Inciuding the CPSU Central 
Committee...” 


jA. N. Yakovlev:] “Yes, we are good at that. We have got 
that down pat. | remember when the Law on Individual 
Labor Activity was passed. It seemed to be a good thing. 
This was the way it turned out: | work seven hours and 
want to work some more, but they do not give me any 
more work. What do I do? Well, I play dominoes. Once 
again I am bored, once again there is nothing to do. I still 
cannot work, because it is forbidden. In the Law on 
Individual Labor Activity there is a paragraph concern- 
ing the struggle against speculation. By the second day 
after the law was passed militia checkpoints had been set 
up throughout the country. That is where we were 
excessive; the militia was everywhere, stopping cars and 
asking the drivers why they were driving little old ladies 
with baskets of berries. They started handing out fines 
everywhere; better that a car should have no passengers 
than that it should take grandma to the market. Is that 
better for the state? Then we had to send out telegrams 
saying: ‘Hey, guys, you are going about this all wrong.’ 
We needed to apply the law wisely instead of setting up 
roadblocks. But this ‘not allowed’ syndrome is very 
strong ar ng us. It works like this: we know what the law 
permits... But we focus our attention on the things that it 
forbids.” 


“There it is: the old mentality. That is what is hampering 
us. People often complain about the press. Sometimes 
their complaints are justified. But think about it, com- 
rades: what is the press? It is second-hand information. It 
simply describes what exists. I feel that the most reliable 
way of countering negative articles is to eliminate short- 
comings. If there are no shortcomings then there will be 
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nothing to criticize. Therefore I say, half-jokingly and 
half-seriously: if someone wants to put journalists out of 
work they need to eliminate our disorganization and 
abuses as fast as they can.” 


[B. K. Pugo:] “But we are opposed to unemployment...” 
(general laughter) 


[A. N. Yakovlev:] “I said ‘if someone wants to.” It is easy 
to be offended by a critical article, but it is considerably 
harder to overcome some failings. Of course, | am not 
referring to those cases in which journalists permit 
distortion of the facts, fantasy and assaults on human 
dignity. That is another thing altogether. That is a matter 
for the law.” 


[B. K. Pugo:] “Well, we do not have much time left. I see 
that Valdis Karlovich has his hand up. Go ahead.” 


[V. K. Avots]: “! am first secretary of the Dobelskiy 
Party Raykom. Ours is an agricultural rayon specialized 
in livestock raising. Last year our milk yield was 4,500 
kilograms per cow, and I think it will be 4,600 this year. 
On a little bit less than 100 hectares we had 1,000 dairy 
cattle and over 230 beef cattle. I support everything that 
has veen said here about giving priority to agriculture. I 
am firmly convinced that we need to show our plusses 
realistically so that the people will believe us. As a 
delegate to the party conference I have spoken with 
groups of people on over 20 occasions. In our rayon and 
in neighboring rayons—Tukumskiy, Yeigavskiy, Sal- 
dusskiy and Bauskiy. Everywhere people say: we do not 
even mind if realization of the housing program is 
postponed, the most important thing is that the food 
program be fulfilled.” 


“Regarding means of economic activity. The people do 
not want to take out a lease from the lessee. Therefore 
the matter of land utilization must obviously be resolved 
as soon as possible. Currently the party is approaching 
the accounting-election period, and | want to say that it 
is considerably more difficult to approach that stage than 
it used to be. Obviously a certain segment of the public 
has had its faith in communists as the vanguard, the 
Organizing unit shaken. Why do I think that? In our 
rayon we are having great difficulty attracting new 
members. It is our custom to prepare people for party 
membership over a two-year period. Gradually, without 
pressure. Now we are getting quite a few refusals from 
the people we train. The reasons vary: people say that 
they are not worthy, have not yet matured politically, 
etc. I feel that the principal issue here is whether they 
believe or not. Do they want to set their shoulder to the 
task at a difficult time or not?” 


“There is something else I would like to say. I do not 
know what the situation in the rest of the country is, but 
in our republic we devote too little attention to recruit- 
ment of new party members from among the intelligen- 
tsia. In our schools, particularly secondary schools, party 
Organizations consist of 30, 50 and even 60 percent 
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retirees. Young people do not have a chance to join, 
because if members of the intelligentsia are permitted to 
join the CPSU the positions usually go to the technical 
intelligentsia.” 


“There is another matter I would like to address, one 
that is most often brought up at meetings by young 
people, and that is service in the army. Or, more pre- 
cisely, the way things are run inside the army. Second- 
year soldiers treat the first-year recruits badly. Parents 
also talk a great deal about this. Mothers come to the 
raykorn with these matters. Young people understand 
that serving .n the army is their duty to the motherland. 
But I am talking about the system within the army.” 


[A. N. Yakovlev:] “We on the Central Committee Sec- 
retariat have also considered these matters; harsh mea- 
sures are currently being taken.” 


F. F. Stroganov, first secretary of Ludzenskiy Party 
Raykom, takes the floor. 


“There has been discussion of many problems here 
today, but I would like to approach them from the 
standpoint of ethnic relations. Ludzenskiy Rayon is one 
of our republic's eastern rayons, the multiethnic rayons. 
There are Latvians, Latgallians, Russians, Ukrainians 
and Belorussians living there. Aleksandr Nikolayevich, I 
can state with complete certainty that among farmers 
and the working class ethnic relations are on the sound- 
est basis. One person judges another not on the basis of 
that person’s ethnicity, but instead according to his 
attitude toward his job, his mind, his level of culture and 
his decency, regardless of whether the collective is a rural 
or an urban one.” 


“However, in our republic there is a small group of 
people who are attempting to take advantage of restruc- 
turing to stick their dirty hands into noble matters. The 
workers and peasants will put them in their place. But we 
are giving this small faction of people an opening. And 
that is because our republic today truly is not an inde- 
pendent political and economic unit. Much that should 
be decided within the republic is not being decided here. 
Even at the latest session of our republic Council of 
Ministers the chairman said: I cannot, what would they 
say at the Council of Minisiers in Moscow... And the 
people of our republic hear that. And by that I mean not 
only Latvians or Russians, but the whole population. 
There is an obvious need to resolve the issues of political 
and economic independence as quickly as possible. Not 
just in Latvia, but throughout the country as a whole. In 
that way we will snatch the trump cards from their hands 
and show that we, the communists, can solve problems 
the way the people need them solved.” 


“Just recently at a meeting of the Council of Ministers 
Boris Karlovich quoted two figures. Industry has grown 
by 57 percent over a period of 40 years, and agriculture 
has grown by a factor of 1.4. And at the same time Latvia 
always had an abundance of goods. The people know 
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that. What has happened today as a result of this 
distortion in the economy cannot gladden anyone. A 
very correct decision was made by the LaSSR CP Central 
Committee when it gave priority to rural areas. The 
Council of Ministers has not yet made a final decision, 
but I think such a decision will be made. Priority number 
one should be deeds, not words. If we feed people I think 
that two-thirds cf the problems that plague us today will 
be eliminated; people will understand us. Right now they 
are saying: you are not solving this problem, you lack 
persistence. Why are the Politburo and the Central 
Committee not moving in this direction faster? The 
farmers are also starting to say: obviously the state does 
not need us very much. And they are starting to give 
examples. In the city schools are built with state capital 
investment funds, but on the kolkhoz with kolkhoz 
funds. In the city the state pays for paving, but on the 
kolkhoz the kolkhoz has to pay. But those roads belong 
to the state, tes. We are raising our children for the state, 
too. That 1s the social justice of our economic policy. 
That policy must be changed, or else polarization will 
occur. Vladimir Ilich Lenin spoke of the iron bond 
between city and country. With this economic policy we 
are severing that bond. We are severing it heedlessly, and 
it seems to me that it is first and foremost our financial 
experts who are breaking it. It is their policy, the policy 
of our banks, not the policy of our party. Aleksandr 
Nikolayevich, the Central Committee needs to look into 
this matter, because this is a matter pertaining to us, to 
the party, a major policy matter. Any ideologicai distor- 
tions that occur in our society are the result of dispro- 
portions and distortions in our economy. These distor- 
tions must be corrected. Today the most important thing 
is for people to have a desire to work, to work well, to 
feed the people more quickly. If people have a desire to 
work better the ability will soon follow. But thus far 
independence has been granted in words, not in fact. 
Independence can only come when every collective is 
capable of resolving any matter in its own best interest. 
= today they are burdened with limits, quotas and so 
orth.” 


“It seems to me that there is no better anti-restructuring 
propaganda than that which is currently being done by 
many industrial enterprises. A farm receives a piece of 
equipment, and the equipment operator comes and says: 
look here, they included a note stating that they have 
begun restructuring. But the kolkhoz equipment opera- 
tor has to overhaul the new plow shipped from some 
plant in Odessa. It takes a month to assembly a combine 
and get it in working order.” 


“Comrade Kauls has stated that if our country does not 
fulfill the food program in the form that it was adopted 
there will be disaster in the villages. Over the past 20 
years our rayon has lost 27,000 people of working age— 
they went to the city. Distribution also needs to be 
reconsidered. The situation is this: our republic produces 
cement, slate and other building materials, 20 percent of 
them for itself and the rest for union ministries, via 
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Gosplan. Yet at the same time our kolkhozes and sovk- 
hozes are falling into disrepair. This needs to be recon- 
sidered. We at the local level are doing everything we can 
to ensure that restructuring proceeds mcre quickly and 
that there will be more bread, meat and milk.” 


[B. K. Pugo:] “We still cannot go it alone. We often talk 
about how we give to others, but remember: we import 
50 percent of the electricity we use, we import metal, we 
import all our cotton. We need to take an equivalent 
amount, there must be order in this respect, i.e there 
should be equal rights.” 


[A. N. Yakovlev:] “Yes, in the future we must make a 
transition to equivalent exchange of labor, through the 
market. Then al: these matters will be resolved properly. 
If you do not want to sell, then do not sell. If you sell a 
thing, then get what it is worth. But on an equivalent 
basis. That is just a matter of elementary economics and 
common sense. But obviously it is still too soon to speak 
of that; that will take time. Our mania for huge projects 
has brought us to the point where the production of 
certain goods in our country is of a monopolistic nature. 
We are falling into the clutches of the monopolists, who 
dictate whatever prices they want, guided not by the laws 
of economics and expenditure of labor but instead by 
their own will. They name any price they want and no 
matter what you think of it you have to buy anyway, 
because you need what they have to sell. We must think 
about how this can be handled better.” 


“Therefore, comrades, we must work in the direction of 
competition and decentralization. We can talk about the 
formation of interbranch trusts. Obviously we must 
curtail the level of supervision by ministries and depart- 
ments. Of course, there are pros and cons to this matter. 
But there are obvious cases in which certain of these 
organs have outlived their usefulness.” 


“The following situation will be normal under condi- 
tions of economic independence: if you have a surplus, 
then go trade in another republic, exchange it for some- 
thing. If you need to buy something, then go and buy it 
wherever you think you can get the best deal. Let all 
these matters be resolved at the local level and account- 
ability be before the people. At the present time the 
Politburo and the government are receiving letters con- 
cerning matters that should be resolved at the local level 
by ispolkoms. Otherwise the situation will be like this: 
there are no irons for sale—we are to blame; there is a 
shortage of something else—again we are to blame. Let 
the soviet be in charge of the ispolkom so that the 
ispolkom will work to the full extent of its potential and 
be fully responsible. And the party will help it if it needs 
help. The situation up until now has been that the party 
has taken all the responsibility on itself and has fallen 
into a cross fire of criticism. People even seem to have 
forgotten the existence of ispolkoms and economic 
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organs. So things have gone like this: a pothole in the 
road—go to the raykom: some bureaucrat demands a 
superfluous form—take your complaint against him to 
the raykom.” 


[B. K. Pugo:] “I am always interested to hear how many 
people call the Council of Ministers, the gorispolkoms 
and the party's Central Committee, and on what sub- 
jects. Typically almost all the calls are received by the 
party Central Committee front office. A pipe breaks— 
call the Central Committee, for almost anything that 
happens the address is the same: party Central Commit- 
tee. We are indeed the ones who have put ourselves in 
this position.” 


[A. N. Yakovliev:] “I sometimes receive letters about 
which I do not know whether to laugh or to cry. It 
reaches the point of absurdity: I may receive a letter 
from, say, a workers’ settlement. Oh, Comrade Yakov- 
lev, we have an insoluble problem. In our village ‘the 
boom on our well is broken...”” 


“People write letters instead of taking an ax and fixing 
something. That is the kind of mentality people have; 
that is they way their minds work.” 


“What can be done about this, comrades? Marx once 
said that a head is the most unassailable fortress. The 
question is how to capture that fortress. What we have 
begun, dear comrades, v.‘ll require tremendous effort. 
Difficulties still lie ahead. Consider what must happen. 
All of industry must make the transition to cost-ac- 
counting, then the next step will be serious changes in 
administration not through centralized administration 
by the ministries but rather through something that is 
quite close to the job: interbranch trusts, corporations, 
firms, etc. etc. This means wholesale trade, this means 
elimination of central collection and allocation, this 
means a market for the means of production...” 


“It means new ideas and a different price-setting system 
that will not be based on whether the state wants to 
support a certain sector at a particular point in time, but 
rather on overhead and labor outlays. In the political 
system, what will elections to local party organizations 
yield, and how will they go over? Then elections to the 
Supreme Soviet, formation of a Supreme Soviet, trans- 
formation of the upper echelons of power, creation of a 
continuously functioning parliament--i.e. a Supreme 
Soviet that will perform many functions. Many matters 
which previously were discussed and resolved by the 
party’s Central Committee will be resolved by the 
Supreme Soviet and its commissions. Then there will be 
elections to local soviets. I think that, maybe not today 
or tomorrow but someday, things will reach the point 
where republics will begin to decide for themselves what 
sort of government is best for them and how they can 
best and most efficiently manage their own affairs. | am 
firmly convinced that the time will come when no one 
will tell you how many supervisors or administrators to 
have or what kind of staff to have. Standards are another 
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subject. How much should be paid to whom and who 
should not be paid at all will be decided by the masses 
through the soviets—how much a person is worth. But 
these are millions of people with their individual lives! 
Currently 40 percent of the administrative apparatus in 
Moscow is being eliminated. Comrades, these are peo- 
ple—the person fired is not to blame for working at a 
ministry. Or the agroindustria! committees that forgot to 
ask you whether you needed them or not are also now in 
the process of making serious cuts, so that matters will 
not be resolved by the agroindustrial committee but 
instead by farm leaders in council—they know better 
than anyone else what their problems are. A transition 
from the bureaucratic method of administration to peo- 
ple’s administration is underway. But this is a process, 
comrades, a long process, and we still lack political 
culture. We are either too harsh or toc kind; we have no 
sense of moderation, no reasonable middie path. The 
level of political culture is also created by social experi- 
ence. If we had never touched a hot stove how would we 
know that it was hot? Obviously in politics as well we 
must try things out and find out what is what. Creating 
an absolute model of all human behavior in advance is 
virtually impossible.” 


“The last thing I have to say concerns interethnic rela- 
tions. This is indeed a very serious and important 
question. Perhaps I am mistaken, but I do not see 
anything dramatic or irrational taking place here. Per- 
haps the most important thing here is that the struggle 
for rights—city or republic—for methods of adminstra- 
tion, for the status of a particular institution (in the state 
sense) should not be accompanied by even a hint of 
interethnic hostility.” 


“That is what we must fear as our greatest enemy, so that 
there will not be division along ethnic lines, so that 
relations will truly be based on the deepest respect for 
culture, traditions and language and that mutual respect 
that is genuine, real and comes from within will develop 
on this foundation.” 


“When that boundary is crossed and an individual 
begins explaining various phenomena from a purely 
ethnic standpoint that is where the distortions begin. 
And a person begins to lose his way, to go blind; being 
blind he seeks the way with groping fingers, becomes 
lost, becomes anxious; his emotions take control and 
then reason is out the window. As historical experience 
has repeatedly shown, as soon as what is national— 
national in a good, healthy, wonderful sense—becomes 
nationalistic we are in danger of going astray. And 
people deceive themselves and other people into think- 
ing that they are fighting for national things when they 
launch a struggle of scorn, disrespect, suspicion and 
skepticism toward other peoples. Nationalism is a gen- 
eral concept that can be manifested in any form: chau- 
vinism, regionalism, anti-Semitism, Zionism, etc. * 


“The causes vary, and the results and manifestations also 
vary. What was our greatest concern in Kazakhstan? In 
Alma-Ata the population consists of 30 percent Kazakhs 
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and 70 percent various other nationalities. The young 
people rioting on the square were the least of our worries. 
We were worried that the other 70 percent might rise up. 
In that particular case events were in a manner of 
speaking quite one-sided; neither of the two people killed 
were Kazakhs. The most important thing was how to 
contain the emotions of the remainder. And we did 
succeed in preventing interethnic manifestations. If we 
face any pitfalls, then they are most likely to come from 
people who attempt to sow ethnic hatred. And there are 
people eager to do so, in Moscow, in Leningrad, in 
Siberia, here and in other places.” 


“Therefore all of us together must take a closer look at 
ourselves, because we are working toward a common 
goal. Afterwards it will be too late for remorse: where 
were you before?” 


“I asked some of my Armenian comrades in private 
conversation what was the problem, did they not know? 
Who did know? “We did not think.’ But we need to think. 
It is very easy to get oneself worked up into a rage. There 
is the joke that asks why the husband and wife fight and 
fight and no one can ever get them to make up. The 
answer is because they have already forgotten what it was 
they started fighting about.” 


“The problems of economic, social and political rela- 
tions linked with the phenomenon of a multiethnic 
Soviet State and the existence of sovereign republics will 
of course be resolved in the best interest of all of us. That 
is the only way it can be in a multiethnic state. Thank 
you very much.” 


During his visit to the Marupe Agrofirm A. N. Yakovlev 
was accompanied by comrades A. P. Bril and A. V. 
Gorbunov. 


Yakovlev Responds to Questions From [Latvian 
Intelligentsia 

18000279 Riga SOVETSKAYA LATVIYA in Russian 
12 Aug 88 pp 1-2 


[Account of meeting of Aleksandr Nikolayevich Yakov- 
lev, member of the Politburo of the CPSU CC and 
secretary of the CPSU CC, in Riga on 9 August 1988, 
prepared from abridged transcript: “Thinking Realisti- 
cally and Acting Responsibly”] 


[Text] Life in the old way is no longer possible, only 
movement along the main lines of restructuring and 
practical effort can solve present problems—that idea 
expressed the clear position of those who took part in the 
meeting on 9 August in the Theater Museum. 


In opening it, B.K. Pugo, first secretary of the Latvian 
CP Central Committee, remarked that quite a few meet- 
ings and assemblies had already been held in the republic 
to discuss the most important issues disturbing the 
public and that much had already been said. But there 
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would be a serious discussion even in this unofficial 
meeting. He called for the discussion to be conducted in 
a frank and businesslike way. 


Ya.Ya. Peters, chairman of the board of the LaSSR 
Writers Union, was the first to speak, and he said: 


“We are very glad, Aleksandr Nikolayevich, that you 
have had an opportwnity to pay us a visit. Together we 
placed flowers at the Eternal Flame in the Common 
Cemetery, at the grave of Janis Rainis, Latvia's greatest 
poet and perhaps its greatest thinker, and my personal 
sentiments are still strongly colored by that fact. We are 
gratified that the Politburo of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee has deemed it necessary to talk with the crcaiive 
intelligentsia. Whereas earlier our country’s leadership 
quite frequently considered the intelligentsia unfit, now 
we are hearing quite different words and a different 
position—restructuring is impossible without the intel- 
ligentsia. 


“I think that our republic's intelligentsia is perhaps one 
of the most vigorous forces of society that have become 
involved in restructuring, sometimes sacrificing even its 
creativity, since at this point politics has become more 
interesting than it ever was. | have spoken in the city of 
Rezekne as a delegate to the 19th All-Union Party 
Conference. I thought that the aktiv would be assembled 
there in some small hall. But when I arrived in the city, 
I saw the traffic jam and learned that several thousand 
people had assembled in the park. It was then that I had 
a sense of the responsibility which we all bear. 


“There is a document | want to discuss. Together with 
the other creative unions the plenum of the LaSSR 
Writers Union adopted a resolution which was sent to 
the party conference. It spoke about what we ourselves 
can do in its main points, about those matters in which 
we can help our republic's leadership, and about what we 
at the same time expect from the leadership. | realize 
that it is now out of fashion to merely wait for the 
leadership. Now we have to undertake all activity and 
the struggle in our hands and transform our life in a 
revolutionary way together with the leadership. Every- 
thing is decided by the people, by the party, and not the 
abstract party, but by the party in which specific indi- 
viduals with specific first and last names are active. 


“It has to be said that the resolution of the plenum of the 
Writers Union met with a mixed response in the repub- 
lic. We received about 80,000 signatures approving this 
resolution, and these were moreover people of various 
nationalities. But sometimes the resolution was not 
perceived altogether accurately, and sometimes even 
aggressively. | think that we must not complain, but 
must decide on the best course of action. 


“I think that in our republic we not only speak two 
languages, but sometimes we even think in two lan- 
guages. And in my opinion that is the thing that makes 
one alert more than anything else. | am not in favor of 
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our always thinking alike, but in our not thinking along 
different lines. The main thing now is to find the key to 
consolidating people of different nationalities and differ- 
ent strata of society. In our resolution and ia our 
thinking, we set an objective that is just a bit utopian: to 
do everything so that in time Latvia will be accepted into 
the Organization of United Nations. This depends not 
only on the Soviet Union, but also on the West, above all 
on the major countries of the West. But for our part we 
must also promote this, develop the kind of policy and 
diplomacy so that the international community will 
reach the conclusion that Latvia is worthy of being a 
member of the UN. 


“Latvia's pain, which helps us to feel that we are living 
people, a living society which wants to recover its health, 
resounded in the plenum of the Writers Union. Asa Lett, 
as a Lett-internationalist, | must say that the fact that the 
Lettish nationality is becoming an ethnic minority in its 
own geographic territory for the first time in our entire 
history is a very important question and perhaps the 
main issue. What is the reason for this? The simple and 
complicated fact that our economy is still extensive in 
nature. We must invite people from other regions. The 
principle involved here is amoral: We are bringing in raw 
materials, we are bringing in manpower, we are laying 
waste to other regions, and we are destroying the infra- 
structure that is being created. This results in the kind of 
process of migration which places the indigenous popu- 
lation in an unequal position and causes conflicts and 
tension on an ethnic basis. 


“We have requested and even demanded of our leader- 
ship that it work out a demographic conception for the 
republic's development up to the year 201 5 so that today 
every citizen knows how the republic will be developing 
and what proportions the various nationalities will have 
in the population and whether the indigenous nationality 
will become only a nationality or will remain a nation. 


“In order to enhance the political prestige of our republic 
and thereby the presiige of our entire state, we must give 
more independence and more sovereignty not only to 
Latvia, but also to any other republic. For example, there 
are practical matters like these. We want Latvia to have 
a fulltime foreign minister. We want to have places 
designated for Latvia's correspondents, television, and 
radio in other countries. Not in all countries, that is not 
necessary, but in our historical and geographic region, 
say, in Sweden, Finland, or throughout Scandinavia, in 
the GDR. Or for the correspondents of our republic to be 
accredited when our heads of state make visits abroad. 
Then people in the republic would feel that the writing 
was being done for them, while the reports from the 
central news media sometimes engender a certain feeling 
of alienation. 


“The issue of the use and the functions of the Lettish 
language has come to a head. The resolution of the 19th 
party conference on languages set it all down quite 
correctly. M.S. Gorbachev had a great many things to say 
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about languages at the July Plenum of the CPSU Central 
Committee. In our resolution, we called for the Lettish 
language to be made an official langucge. This does not 
mean that we want to set up the Lettish language against, 
say, the Russian language. No, the Russian language is 
the language of communication among the nationalities, 
we are perfectly aware of that. But at present the status of 
the Lettish language is undefined. Something has to be 
done legislatively. 


“But the law will not help either, there has to be some 
kind of practice. We need to familiarize the Russophone 
population with those problems which the indigenous 
nation is living with. Yet somehow we al times seem to 
be living parallei lives. But parallel lives in one house do 
not always bring good fruit in my opinion. All kinds of 
misunderstandings occur. After many years of silence, 
the “Baltika™ Festival was held and Ligo was celebrated. 
But it was the Letts who celebrated. We have held 
demonstrations dedicated to the victims of Stalinism. 
Bu: again it was the Letts who mostly took part. The 
Russophone population has sometimes been forced to 
feed only on rumors. That has been instilling an 
unwholesome admixture in the republic's political atmo- 
sphere. Perhaps we need to create some special publica- 
tion that would help the non-Lettish population adapt. 
We need a publication that would provide the simplest 
information. 


“At times, our resolution has been accused of national- 
ism. | think that if we want to speak seriously, there is no 
deep conflict in Latvia between the Letts and the Rus- 
sians. If there are certain misunderstandings, then they 
are in the interest of the bureaucracy, which wants to 
justify its existence and sometimes to dramatize the 
situation. There are misunderstandings which are no 
more than that and which, to speak openly, the bureau- 
cracy sometimes intensifies. One needs only speak with 
people for half an hour, and they understand our reso- 
lution. Those very people who at first wanted to deny our 
resolution and prohibit it are ready to support it along 
with our people after a conversation. Because the reso- 
lution straightforwardly states: to take steps to eliminate 
the cultural and social isolation of the non-Lettish pop- 
ulation in LaSSR, to support in every way formation of 
the feeling of being a patriot of one’s own republic and 
the organic blending of all the ethnic groups into the 
culture of Latvia, the conscious study of the history of 
Latvia, its cultural traditions and respect for them. | 
think that we are not creating any kind of nationalism 
here, but that it is alien to us. 


“| ask for help so that the community of our republic can 
examine the protocols of the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact if 
they exist. We know that truth is better than silence. 
Socialism is so strong at this point that it can speak the 
whole truth, and with the truth we can only gain more 
strength and achieve greater prestige abroad. 


“I will not say much about ecology, you know what is 
happening. You can no longer go swimming in the Gulf 
of Riga in the Baltic Sea. But still they are imposing the 
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nuclear power plant in the Liyepaya region, which is 
making the population resentful. We expect a great deal 
from the political reform in our country, we expect a 
great deal from the future elections, since at this point in 
Latvia there is no Soviet power in many localities, but 
there is departmental government in the hands of union- 
level ministries. For example, in Yurmala, Ventspils, 
where they are building an ammonia plant, in Olayne, 
where the chemical enterprises are making people sick. 
This is not a time when we greet our guests only with 
flowers and applause. 


“I feel that the situation with transforming the Letts into 
an ethnic minority is sometimes not understood in the 
center. If a nation becomes a minority, a fear of assimi- 
lation arises, there is political depression, there is apa'”y, 
and that will not help the cause of restructuring. We are 
all members of the party, we are all internationalists, we 
all know Lenin's writings on autonomization, but 
metastases of Stalinism and of the stagnant Brezhnev 
period still persist on this issue, which is related to the 
economy. If we want Latvia to take a stable place in our 
Union, in the Soviet Federation, then we must radically 
curtail the migration which is taking place beyond rea- 
sonable limits and do everything to make the republic's 
economy intensive in nature. 


“We talk and talk about the migration, but the migration 
is being secretly promoted by the top officials of our 
departments, even though the republic leadership has 
taken a fairly precise position on this question. Still, the 
enterprise directors recruit people and send out adver- 
tisements. Well, if it is necessary, then go ahead, but this 
is the extensive approach. 


“Forgive me, Aleksandr Nikolayevich, if we are dump- 
ing too heavy a burden on you.” 


A.N. Yakoviev: No heavier for me than for you. 


“Restructuring is a very broad term, different people, 
population groups, and nationalities give it differing 
shades,” Ya.P. Stradin, member of the LaSSR Academy 
of Sciences, said in his speech. “There is unquestionably 
more than economics involved here. To be honest, it has 
not after all become easier to live—high prices, short- 
ages. Latvia has not had rationing coupons since | 947, 
but you now need them for sugar. Creative activity is 
reduced by the chronic lack of coffee which has been so 
traditional for the Baltic states in the 20th century. But 
that is not the heart of the matter. Life has become 
incomparably richer, more interesting, more honest. 
There are now prospects both for the creative individual 
and for the entire people. And not only in the sense of the 
economy, of eliminating the ecological crisis, but also in 
overcoming deformations in the area of cultural con- 
struction, in the sphere of ethnic relatvons. For the first 
time in many decades, the sensible-minded Lettish peo- 
ple, it seems, has again placed faith in the party and its 
leaders. And this is something very, very important. 
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“The Lettish people is now experiencing a time of 
unprecedented ethnic enthusiasm. Letts will find two 
analogues in their past history—in the age of the reforms 
of Alexander II and the enthusiasm in the era of World 
War I, the February and October revolutions, and the era 
of Rainis’ rise to prominence. It is not for nothing that 
we speak of a third national awakening after the long 
years of the stagnation, of national depression, when ‘the 
people remained silent’ and the pain was driven deep 
inward. 


“Yes, in 48 years Soviet Latvia has achieved quite a few 
real successes in the economy, in culture, in art, in the 
sciences, especially in the natural sciences. We are proud 
of this, and we will always be proud of it. But in the 
process of development there have also been deep losses 
of historical values, in part of the traditional ethics and 
of work. Industrialization has not been shaped in a way 
that was well-thought-out, it did not take into account 
the existence of raw materials, nor manpower, nor the 
strained demographic situation and product quality. The 
dictate of union-level departments is continuing even 
now, the utter neglect of the environment, the great 
emphasis put on migration, the neglect of the Lettish 
language, which is disappearing more and more from 
official currency, and the residual principle has been 
preserved in construction of cultural facilities. We want 
the republic to assume economic sovereignty so that the 
principle of ‘All Power to the Soviets!’ will be imple- 
mented. 


“The resolution of the plenum of the board of the LaSSR 
Writers Union, in my opinion, is the most splendid 
document of the age of restructuring in Latvia, and it 
offers a realistic evaluation of both the situation and of 
the future. And it is very gratifying that the Latvian CP 
Central Committee has responded by setting up three 
working groups to study and carry out the proposals of 
the creative and scientific intelligentsia. | would argue 
that the significance of the writers plenum is also pre- 
ventive—in that it will put a limit on the bad things and 
direct people's efforts in a constructive channel and not 
allow ethnic extremism to develop. 


“It has to be said that in the context of tsarist Russia and 
bourgeois Latvia we had interesting local Russophone 
culture represented, for example, by Rerikh, Eisenstein, 
the ‘Beehive’ Society, the Russian Drama Theater, the 
Lomonosov High School. The space pioneers Keldysh 
and Tsander were born in Riga, but roots and traditions 
were lost in the postwar years. The Russian population 
in Latvia has grown fivefold. The newcomers have lost 
contact with their native places, but they have not 
acquired a new homeland here. The plenum of writers 
also stirred up the Russophone population of Latvia. We 
organized several radio and television programs about 
Russian culture in Latvia. And literaily just a few days 
ago the Balto-Slavic Society was organized in Riga; its 
goal is to revive the local Russian cultural traditions and 
to discover and revive historical and cultural tes 
between the Letts and the Russians. In work collectives, 
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we communicate quite well, but there is a certain cultural 
alienation, which is sometimes manifested in the form of 
“transport nationalism.’ A majority of the Russophone 

on iS not knowledgeable about the culture and 
history of the Letts. There is much to do so that the 
Russians who have settled in Latvia fee! themselves to be 
a part of a common destiny, history, and culture. 


“] recall that at one time the Baltic Germans also did 
much that was good in Latvian culture. The Letts have 
taken this as their legacy, much as this was done by the 
Czechs, the Poles, the Hungarians, and Estonians. We 
must also feel ourselves part of the general European 
culture and must not forget that since the time of Peier 
the Great the Baltic republics and Riga have been 
Russia's window on the West. 


“In Latvia, in Riga, there have been strong international 
traditions that go far back, an experience of coexistence 
and mutual enrichment of various nationalities and 
cultures. But our history has become complicated and 
dramatic. It is gratifying that people are now showing 
rene wed interest in history, especially in those divisions 
of history which were considered closed until recently. 
That includes the crimes of Stalinism—not only the Red 
Rifles and old Bolsheviks who were shot in 1939, but 
also the deportations which were legally and 
morally unjustified. There are plans to make a more 
thorough study of the phenomenon of prewar Latvia, to 
reveal its achievements in the economy, in culture, 
education, which were achieved thanks to the industry 
and talent of the people. This is also a part of our 
historical past which we should iook toward with under- 


standing and respect. 


“In recent months, there has been greater interest in 
national symbols in Latvia, in the old red-white-red flag. 
which until quite recently was treated as an expressly 
bourgeois symbol. But this banner is mentioned as far 
back as a | 3th century chronicle, and its colors became a 
symbol of the first intellectuals—the Lettish students in 
Tartu. Then it appeared in 1916 in Lettish rifle chasti 
and among the revolutionary emigre community in 
Switzerland. A majority of the Letts, especially young 
people, feel that symbols might be used in certain 
cases—at song festivals and other festivals, in ecological 
demonstrations, at folk festivals. 


“It seems to me that questions of history need to be 
decided not in street demonstrations and rallies, but in 
discussions. By listening patiently to differing opinions 
and by giving sober and judicious assessments. Afier all, 
we do not all have to think alike, within the framework 
of implanted stereotypes. This principle must also be 
applied in the press, especially in order to explain the 
history of Latvia to the Russophone population. 


“A further strengthening of contacts between Latvian 
science and culture and progressive tendencies in Mos- 
cow and Leningrad seems very important to me so that 
we do not become shut off in a limited narrow frame. 
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“Our time is a time when old stereotypes are being 
broken up, including stereotypes related to the ethnic 
issue. Historical expervence demonstrates that national- 
ities do not really aspire to unification and uniformity, 
that the psychology of the small nation and the big 
nation, their thinking, differ in some things, even sub- 
stantially. By no means does this cast doubt on such 
concepts as the friendship of nations or international- 
ism, but it does force one to think about them more 
profoundly, apart from the customary notions. | was 
gratified to hear that the Europe Institute has been 
organized in the system of the USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences, but it would also be worthwhile to set up an 
institute of the nationalities of the USSR with new 
people and new ideas. 


“The Letts are internationalists, they will not undermine 
restructuring if they have faith in restructuring and in 


their own energies.” 


The participants in this meeting were not interested in 
people's occupations. The scientist was followed to the 
speaker's rostrum by the musicologist A.E. Kjotinsh. He 
spoke about the psychological impact of so-called gigan- 
tic transformations. Transformations, indeed radical 
transformations, have cut into our consciousness and up 
to now we have not been able to shake it off. They have 
undertaken, for example, to transform nature. Thank 
heaven, we are already saying no to this. Transforma- 
tions of the economy. At any price. In Latvia, there are 
many excellent soils for intensive agriculture. Neverthe- 
less, we have not been allowed to develop as a republic 
with a highly developed agriculture. In 1959, this was 
halted under the pretext of nationalism. 


We might go on talking about other transformations. 
Attempts have been made to transform daily life, 
attempts have been made to transform the way of life, 
people's thinking, and consciousness. One transforma- 
tion gives rise to another, and transformation begins to 
seem like forced labor. What | mean is that we have 
become tired of uninterrupted transformations, of the 
day never coming when | might hope that the develop- 
ment of Riga, for example, would follow an organic 
Strategy without vagaries to one side or the other. And 
with all my heart | would like restructuring, which 1s also 
a transformation, to result in the further organic devel- 
opment of our life. 


The great transformations of the past have been based on 
the desire for standardization. If at one end of the 
country it is so and so, that means that you must also 
develop heavy industry. Even though the raw materials 
have to be brought in from far away and there is no 
manpower. Even though the Slokskiy Pulp and Paper 
Mill on the Liyelupe River is polluting the environment 
within the resort of Yurmala and at the same time needs 
so much wood from Vologda that the cutting of timber 
there 1s twice the growth. 
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These are also large transformations at any price and 
they entice people to come here who have to leave their 
native places, their native way of life, their native habits. 
They find themselves in a place alien to them, they do 
not look on this region as their native region. After all, 
the attitude toward one’s region is one of the conditions 
for successful functioning of the economy. A person who 
does not have a patriotic attitude toward this region will 
only be carrying oul various projects here—construction 
projects and so on. But he will not be careful about the 
land. And so it turns out that because of the large 
transformations about 100,000 persons arrive in Latvia 
every year and the same number of people leave it. What 
can be the attitude toward the region when these 100,000 
people coming and going represent 10 percent of the 
labor force? 


I think we have to be mindful of our region and put it 
back to rights. And in that effort it is not important 
whether you are a Lett, Belorussian, or Russian, so long 
as you are a patriot of your republic, a patriot of this 
— Xf if it is intention to stay here. This is not a 
confined to our people. 


Now the republic is going back to the position that 
priority will be given to agriculture. But this will be 
difficult. 


We have an advanced and overgrown industry, it cannot 
be left without care either. The plants have been built, 
they must undergo reconstruction. But priority cannot 
be established ‘2 two directions. That is why I think we 
should not wait until the last moment to move some 
enterprises somewhere else, say, the Slokskiy Pulp and 
Paper Plant. | think that such an operation should be 
carried out with the spinning and knitting production 
association in Ogre, whose construction was a whim on 
the part of the economists and rulers when they went and 
built it im a resort and all the time they have been 
bringing in there the raw materials, they have been 
bring.:'g in manpower, and they have been hauling out 
the products. 


I am quite cc :vinced that economic success is the most 
important thing in economic and political restructuring. 
The economists of the world are coming to the conclu- 
sion that the problem of management of large regions is 
a worldwide problem. The region can be managed only 
when it is within view. That is why I think that every 
republic must realize its full potential in restructuring, 
following its own historical traditions, the traditions of 
labor, and if it takes part in an all-union economic 
mechanism, then it should not be as the point where 
force is applied, but as a unit of an economic mechanism 
based on parity. Uniess that happens, restructuring will 
suffer, and for a long time we will have the status of a 
region which they are developing. 


1. Ya. Kezbers, chairman of the LaSSR State Commitice 
for Culture, spoke in the meeting about the urgent 
problems in development of culture. 
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How are we to go further? We do have our own program 
for cultural development, which has provisionally been 
called “The Year 2005." We have many programs, but 
most of them cannot satisfy us. There is also the “Qual- 
ity-90" Program, the Food Program. There has been no 
shortage of experience and economic levers. We would 
like to collectively create a realistic program, that 1s, 
have a clear conception of what we want. We have an 
excellent grasp of all of reality, including the fact that we 
are an international environment and that it 1s as such 
that we will develop. Of course, the emphasis on how to 
develop our Lettish culture on a socialist foundation 
disturbs us more today than yesterday. 


1 would like to emphasize that the program must be 
realistic. In drafting the program for development of 
culture up to the year 2005, we came up against the same 
old destructive factor: we do no! have clear economic 
foundations. It seems to me that we must observe quite 
straightforwardly and specifically determine how much 
we can and must invest in culture every year and in each 
5-year planning period. At present, this is done subyec- 
tively. We have given up plans for construction of 
certain projects. But | think that we will have a more 
detailed and specific discussion in the meeting in the 
Council of Ministers and perhaps in the Central Com- 
mittee as well. 


A new mechanism of the Ministry of Culture is now 
being created. We are cutting the staff in half, and in 
some cases perhaps even more. But what kind of restruc- 
turing is it when the Ministry of Finance proposes to us 
the last, so to speak, possible version of an instruction 
from 1977? Surely, the approach to be taken is that being 
taken toward industry, that is, make a determination in 
terms of the republic's categories and bring the financing 
by categories into conformity. 


And a few more words which, it seems to me, must be 
uttered today. We are aii proud of the traditions of our 
fathers and grandfathers. | am referring to our social 
democracy, which started on the revolutionary road 
under Lenin's leadership. These are splendid pages in 
our history. We can enumerate many good things. But 
today we must turn our eyes to the problem that repre- 
sentatives of the indigenous nation comprise a third of 
the members of the Latvian Communist Party. We must 
do many things to stimulate and prepare persons of the 
indigenous nationality for enroliment in the party. 


“I was born in Moscow, but I have been living in Riga 
since 1945," the poetess Lyudmila Azarova began her 


speech. 


“I have had an opportunity to observe all the processes 
which have been taking place here. To see how the 
republic has been changing. how Riga has been changing. 
the good things that have happened to it and the bad 
things that have happened to it. | have been perceiving 
everything very sharply, as a person secing something for 
the first time. Up until now | have looked upon Latvia as 
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an unusual phenomenon, as something worthy of partic- 
ular attention. This view of being in a way an outsider 
has also helped me to make a better appraisal of the 
Lettish people itself and to continuously concern myself 
with a study of its culture, its history, and its present. 


“l am deeply convinced that for all of our international 
system which we have in our country, the various 
republics deserve particular attention and differing atti- 
tudes. | think that Latvia is in its way unique. That the 
Lettish people is unique in terms of its history and in 
everything that concerns the deep national culture cre- 
ated in ancient times, which has suffered and which has 
been defended under the most difficult conditions of 
existence. The fact that the Lettish people has survived 
at all on this soil is in itself unique. The fact that it took 
such an imme se part in our revolutionary events, in our 
culture—that is also unique in a way. 


“| was very pleased to learn that the Lettish language is 
of particular value among the languages of the world as 
one of the most ancient Indo-European languages. And 
this is a subject being studied by university students in 
many countries. The attitude toward this language in our 
republic, it seems to me, is a particular issuc, and it has 
to be resolved not by some kind of drive, but through 
lengthy and very patient popularization and effort. 


“As a Russian individual who graduated from a Russian 
school here, whose profession is Russian philology, | 
have felt a profound sense of personal responsibility and 
guilt in our ethnic conflicts. | think that our way of life, 
the way of life to which we are accustomed, our daily 
school, is not the school which our children attend from 
0800 hours until 1400 hours, but the school of society, of 
the family, it is the library, the store, the pharmacy, the 
Streetcar, and the street that teach us good sense, because 
the streets of Riga can educate a man, every street and 
every house in it evoke thoughts. When in a streetcar or 
other public place a Lett is referred to as a fascist, | not 
only want to speak out right there on the spot, but also to 
do somcthing to get out of this terrible disease. 


“It 1s precisely the difference of every nation that we 
must preserve. The musicologist Klotinsh has just spo- 
ken about how the land here was created for agriculture. 
I think that this is a good sign when men of letters and 
musicologists begin to talk about the land, about the 
economy. But there is one thing | want to mention. By 
comparison with the immense deep chernozem soils of 
Russia and the Ukraine, the soil here is a very thin layer. 
It was created by peasant hands over a great many 
centuries. This is the culture of peasant labor, of a 
peasant people. This has to be preserved. | think this 
applies to culture as well, to the language, and to agri- 
culture itself, 


“That is why | want to repeat once again my request that 
you look on our republic as a unique phenomenon in its 
way that 1s unlike all the other republics, even Estonia and 
Lithuania. The linguist Toporov wrote in his foreword to a 
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was placed in such conditions that it disappeared from the 
face of the earth. Toporov felt that this was an immense 
loss to humanity. That is why | think that Latvia and its 
requests should be paid particular attention in Moscow, in 
the CPSU Central Committee.” 


The prose writer A. Bals recalled that Chicherin came to 
Riga in the early twenties. He arranged a reception in the 
Dom Chernogolovykh. Even then, witnesses say, the 
reception was very democratic, and everyone was able to 
speak his mind. | think today is the first such case since 
Chicherin. 


Let bygones be bygones, let us talk about the future. The 
wave of democratization and glasnost has nevertheless 
brought with it alarm as well. And a particularly great 
anxiety is growing concermie the future elections. | have 
spoken to a man who has not had higher education, but 
thinks logically. He said: ‘These elections are very bad. | 
said: Why? Affer all, they will be our first real elections. 
Yes, but we are losing control over our republic. Earlier, 
we could still hope that the peopie at the top would take 
our interests into account. Our representation was, so to 
speak, guaranteed, for example, on the Supreme Soviet. 
But now, when there will be democratic elections, we will 
be left in the minority, we altogether iose a controlling 
block. And Latvia will pass into the hands of entirely 
different people. | said: Why are you so afraid of other 
people? They will spill the grain on the ground, he 
replied. That is not good. At first, | did not understand 
what he was talking about, but then | recalled the flood of 
television reports about grain being spilled on the 
ground, on the asphalt pavement. And the most terrible 
thing, he added, they will drive trucks over that grain. 
But when we milled it, we fitted the floor boards tightly 
together and then collected every little grain. And you 
can't do business with those who treat grain that way. We 
have a kolkhoz chairman who began to pour grain on the 
bed of the airport runway. He said that it could be made 
to dry faster that way. Yes, it can be quickly dried that 
way if there is no rain. But if it is a rainy summer, then 
the harvest of anyone who does not have a place to dry 
the grain will be lost. 


These are the anxieties which the peasants have. If 
people like that are elected, they will impose their rules 
as economic managers, and we will sink to the bottom. 
Then we began to talk about a topic like citizenship. 
What is citizenship? It is a paradox that there is no law 
on citizenship in our republic. Anyone who comes seems 
to automatically become a citizen of the republic. Since 
1940, there has not been a single decree on awarding 
anyone citizenship. | feel that only those people, regard- 
less of nationality, who had Latvian passports in the 
summer of 1940 are citizens of the republic. The rest are 
only residents of the republic. Which means, the peasant 
said, that if there are elections, we have to see that only 
the citizens vote, and let the residents live here and enjoy 
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all the benefits, but they cannot vote or be clected—they 
cannot do that in a state based on law. 


So there are people who think like that. And I think that 
thought has to be given to this, it has to be discussed in 
complete calm, because the problem is very important, 
very essential. Because acquiring citizenship is an indi- 
vidual act. An application has to be filed, a biography set 
forth, and the reason given for coming to the republic or 
to the country. And then the Council of Ministers can 
either grant that person citizenship or not. If there were 
a real law on citizenship, we could then cope with 
migration. | think that the lawyers have been very 
sluggish in dealing with these matters. Probably they are 
waiting for instructions from above. 


As for ecology, the mess in the economy, when people 
say that the party has brought this on our country, that 
the Communists are to blame for everything, | try to 
present a defense. And my line of argument is approxi- 
mately this. | say: When Stalin had almost the entire 
17th congress shot, all the delegates, that was in essence 
the end of the Communist Party that Lenin had created, 
and it cannot be said that what happened later was done 
under the leadership of the Communist Party. It was far 
worse for Communists in Stalin's time than in the time 
of the tsars. (This is what I say when I am presenting a 
defense.) In tsarist times, one could still go abroad. But 
here there was no salvation anywhere. And in the time of 
Brezhnev's model, it was again a kind of decorative 
affair. The party went to work at the 20th congress. But 
then this was somehow stifled and hushed up. | do not 
know who was running the country in L.1. Brezhnev's 
time. That is hard for me to say, | do not have the 
information. But | am 100-percent convinced that it was 
not the party, because the kinds of things that happened 
could not have happened if collective wisdom prevailed. 


I think that the topic of the responsibility of the party, if 
the party were in power, is now the most important point 
in Our propaganda. If we say to people clearly that the 
party was not in power, that the party was fighting for 
power and only now, after the 27th congress, has the 
party in the end taken up the levers, then people will 
begin to believe us. | see that they are beginning to 
believe me when | find arguments like this. 


Here is another very important question. Why are people 
always talking about “manpower,” the “influx of man- 
power,” the “manpower shortage”? That is not the way 
to speak. These are living people. People say to me: You 
are a writer, but you would not write that way, that it is 
bad. And then I think that if in our country a man is 
looked upon as a man, then the cause will prosper. 


This is an excerpt from the speech of the playwright 
P.Yu. Peterson: 


“My comrades, | think that certain very important facts 
about our situation in the republic—political, economic. 
have been defined rather accurately and even in detail,” 
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the playwright said. “1 want to add the following detail. 
There is a very dangerous, concealed, and uncontrolled 
process of migration—educational institutions. Many of 
their graduates remain here afterwards somehow or 
other. And this is still taking place. The unior-level 
journals TEATR, MUZYKA, KINO, and so on, that is, 
those which reflect the general situation of our multina- 
tional culture, are not essentially all-union journals, they 
are Moscow journals. They do not offer a proportional 
and worthy reflection of the culture and art of all the 
republics. | have subscribed to the journal TEATR for 
more than 10 years. | have been ashamed to read its 
articles, each of which contains three or four essential 
mistakes about our republic. With such articles you will 
not create an all-union press that would reflect the 
condi «nm of our multinational culture. 


“| would once again like to call attention to this question 
of our Lettish migration. In this stage, when we are 
reassessing Our criteria and representing this world more 
realistically abroad, where there are many Letts, we see 
much that is progressive and constructive. We feel a 
desire to communicate with one another. We do this, but 
we do it through personal contacts, through invitations, 
and so on, but with the fear of our customs officials. You 
want to bring in some things which ought to be in our 
museums, and you think: Will they let me pass or won't 
they? How are you to explain to the customs officials that 
this, say, is the costume of our actress that ought to be in 
our theater museum? There are also many books abroad 
on folklore, on history, on linguistics, there are books 
there which we need very much. And we need to 
exchange that wealth on an equal and decent footing. 


“Janis Peters has said that we have now all become 
involved in politics and forgotten our creativity and art. 
That is so. And this is having an effect on our creativity 
and art. But we still need to write and to set up 
productions. We sometimes mect in this hall and say: So, 
what now, what should we pul on now, what will we 
write now? During the winter, there was a discussion in 
this same hall about a production, atrd a very interesting 
and talented Moscow critic said this: “You know, they 
have given us freedom, and we do not know what to do 
with it." As a matter of fact, this is the paradox. For 
almost 3 years now we have been living in this good 
mood, we have been developing our discussions, and so 
on, but the sharpest plays were written in the period of 
the stagnation. Obviously, there was something to fight, 
there was an Organic protest, and very strident plays, 
plays that are politically and humanly strident, were 
written. We must continue that political line in our 
journalism, our literature, our films, and our theater.” 


Then A.N. Yakovlev spoke in the meeting. 


“The word restructuring has become current, has soaked 
up certain principles, certain approaches,” he said. “Of 
course, many people have been putting their own inter- 
pretation on this. Bul everyone 1s agreed that restructur- 
ing means renouncing the way we have been living, and 
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ng things in a new way. 


Personally, my position is this: | have to work with 
people with whom I categorically do not agree—about 


“If we might speak about another essential trait of 
restructuring, then I would boil it down to the problem of 
morality. Restructuring is also an ethical phenomenon. 
Has it become that? In the broad sense, at the level of 
principle—yes. Has it become an ethical revoluiion 
through the content of each of us? So far, no. And 
probably these are the sources both of the various outer 
fringes and pressures, both of conservatism and of 
attachment to the old, and attempts to rush out ahead. 
and of all that wrestling and seething of passions which 
we have observed recently. And if we do not experience 
a broad and deep moral revolution, we will not have any 
restructuring. Because a really new society must be a 
moral society. 


“I consider tolerance to be an exceedingly important 
moral characteristic. At long last, we must become 
tolerant of each other's views. Over the long years, we 
have built up too large a charge of intolerance toward the 
other person's opinion and way of thinking. Refusal to 
accept what does not please us has given rise to intoler- 
ance of evaluation based on personal preferences, and 
this has done great harm, especially in literature and art. 


“By no means would | issue a call for swallowing 
everything, for universal kissing and fraternization. That 
would be the other extreme. Bul it is an exceedingly 
important attribute for people to be tolerant of one 
another. Yet we are constantly catching ourselves being 
intolerant, being unpleasant, and this burden is con- 
Stantly dragging us down. 
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“And so this question of tolerance leads us on to ethnic 
relations. Whenever | sense the slightest intolerance of 
another nationality, it enrages me. This is something | do 
not understand. 


“When the problem of migration is raised and it is 
examined from a social and economic viewpoint, this | 
can understand, this has to be straightened out. It also 
has to be straightened out at the level of the republic's 
industrialization and urbanization. 


“But when the issue is raised of who is to be considered 
a citizen, the person who has been living here since 1940 
or the person who settled here 5 years ago, and whether 
the latter is to qualify to vote in the election, forgive me, 
that is beyond me. 


“Suppose Sergey Paviovich Zalygin comes here, and you 
take—I am speaking here hypothetically—and you take 
away his right to vote. Is something like that democratic? 
You surely will vote as a body in all of Latvia to give him 
that right. That is so, isn't it?” 


Interjection from A. Bals: “If he files an application.” 


“No, comrades. There is a fine line here between the 
ethnic which has to be supported in every way and 
developed in every way, and something cise which it can 
grow into, a certain exclusiveness, separateness, isola- 
tionism. Among other things, this is also a delicate moral 
issue. He would not hinder us, would not blind us, would 
not humiliate us. | constantly catch myself thinking that 
at the point when | am shown that as a Russian | have the 
right to some kind of superiority, I will cease to consider 
myself a man, since that is the end of being a man. That 
is why | personally abhor all manifestations of chauvin- 
ism and nationslism. Whatever their trappings and 
forms, this is @ terrible phenomenon. And we know 
where it leads. «o bloodshed. 


“Let us not exaggerate our level of culture and place 
ourselves on a pedestal. The era of glasnost and democ- 
ratization has begun. It turns out that it is not just a 
segment of the population, but all of us that to a 
considerable extent are still not ready for it. Because 
there is not enough political sophistication, not enough 
moral sophistication, not enough tolerance, not enough 
realism. Yes, everything has expectedly gushed forth, 
everything has flared up, the fires have come boiling up, 
it has been dazzling—bdeautiful! But in a realistic judg- 
ment of all that has been taking place in our country, 
there is still a lack of energies and a lack of wisdom. Al 
this point, we all have to learn. Even the members of the 
Politburo. 


“If someone had told me back in 1985 that in 1988 we 
would be talking like this and quite honestly saying to 
one another everything we are really thinking, | would 
not have believed it. But this has happened. And we 
must cherish this, comrades, we must not let it slip 
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through some thoughtless actions, some hastiness, some 
lack of restraint, or some stoppage of the forward move- 
ment. Both things are extremely dangerous. 


“We have been talking about the resistance to restruc- 
turing. It has been like two waves crashing into onc 
another. On the one hand, consolidation against the 
background of the defeats of conservatism, which dues 
not want to give up its pesition along various lines—in 
the area of theory, ideology, practice, in politics, and also 
in the ethnic area. On the other hand, there is intoler- 
ance: faster, there are some things we must leap over. 


“But, dear comrades, in every weight class the athicte 
can only lift the weight he is capable of. And we, too, can 
today lift only what we are capable of. We have to start 
from completely realistic capabilities. We have to be 
consummate realists. Yes, it is a romantic time today, 
yes, we are breathing a new and different air. But it is 
that romantic time that demands consummate and, | 
would say, strenuous realism. We have to weigh every 
step we make: the stakes are too high. 


“The question keeps flashing up: Consolidation or con- 
frontation, confrontation or consolidation? Which is 
better? We all answer that question like freshmen, saying 
that, of course, consolidation is better. But what kind of 
consolidation? On what basis’? To what end” In the name 
of what? 


“The collisions of groups and groupings are not partic- 
ularly upsetting until this passes over into world outlook 
and philosophy, and that means it is passing over into 
politics, and thereby also into the attitude toward 
restructuring, toward those processes which are taking 
place in our country. | am disturbed by another pattern 
not of confrontation, but | would even say of confronta- 
tionism that is imposed, and | have noticed it here in 
your republic, but elsewhere as well. What this amounts 
to 1s setting up the intelligentsia, the news media, and the 
party apparatus in opposition to one another. 


“I am also against the bureaucracy, | am also in favor of 
Cutting back the party apparatus and the apparatus of the 
state. | am also in favor of all power going to the soviets, 
in favor of restructuring the political system. But if we 
begin to look for the causes of all the evils in the party 
apparatus, | think that we go too far in simplifying the 
problem. Afier all, the apparatus is also a product of 
social relations. But everything is not in the word one 
chooses at all. Janis Yanovich Peters is also a bureaucrat. 
He also has 4 ‘ministry” And Girt Aleksandrovich 
Yakoviev’ So, isn't he essentially a minister’? But do we 
really think they are opponents of restructuring? No 


“It i$ not so much this person or that person that has to 
change as the social relations. When social relations are 
different, the apparatus and its functions will also be 
different. And if we argue, if we blame all the troubles on 
the party apparatus, on the Central Committec, on the 
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raykoms—we will get away from the real problem. And 
we will be risking leaving in place those same social 
relations which will in turn give rise to thal same 
apparatus. 


“We have to look deeper. People give birth to people. 
sheep give birth to sheep. And it 1s probably going to be 
that way for the next million years. Social relations have 
to be created that would give rise to the relevant and 
appropriate superstructure. It 1s for that purpose that the 
political and .conomic reforms were conceived. That is 
why in 1985 we openly, honestly, under altogether dif- 
ferent social circumstances than now, extended our hand 
to the intelligentsia—let us work together. This is not a 
flirtation at all. Restructuring is impossible .ithout the 
intelligentsia. A suspicious attitude toward the intelli- 
gentsia is antimoral and antiethical. This is my profound 
conviction. 


“But at the same time, the intelligentsia, as the intellec- 
tual force of the party and the country, must increase its 
own responsibility. Let us put our heads together. Any 
disunity, mutual accusation, vanity about who 1s older, 
who is taller, who is smarter, who is dumber, who is 
more farsighted and who is nearsighted—that 1s all a 
waste of time. What we need now as never before is for 
all of us to move forward together. And then many of our 
probiems, which today seem very large and important, 
will be resolved by restructuring or will no longer seem 
sO important and paramount to us. It 1s not holding back 
restructuring, but only forward movement along the path 
of restructuring, along its main lines, that will solve our 


other problems as well. 


“Is the question of the rights of the republic important” 
We are working on it in keeping with the decisions of the 
conference. There is also a need to work out the status of 
sovereignty and the status of autonomy and the status of 
the structure based on nationality. There will be a 
plenum of the party's Central Committee on this issue. 
We cannot go on any longer in the old way. In my 
opinion, we have full agreement on that point. Restruc- 
turing cannot preclude the restructuring of ethnic rela- 
wwons. And here it is very important not to give the 
conservative forces any occasion to say: “You see how the 
nationalists have gone on a rampage.’ This issue has to 
be resolved on a reasonable basis. And it has to be 
resolved correctly, consistently, and thoroughly. Lenin 
wrote that defense and forcign policy must be helc in 
common in a federal state. All the rest, he felt, must be 
under republic jurisdiction. 


“I do not know why every republic has to become a 
member of the United Nations, as someone is proposing 
No one will accept that, because there is the UN Charter 
in which the USSR has been given three places. Which 
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means that the Charter has to be revised. And that is a 
very complicated matter, there are international prob- 
iems there. But what is realistic are the trips of the 
journalists and being included in delegations, ‘n the 

ic service, and so on. That is not only realistic, 
it has to be done without fail. 


“You, Yanis Yanovich, have spoken about the pain of 
the [Lettish} nation, about the pain of the republic. And 
I probably agree with this concerning most of the param- 
eters which have been discussed. But that pain can 
become an illness. And an illness has to be treated, not 
scratched. It has to be treated with all one's energies, 
Moscow energies and your energies and our common 
energies. But if there is an itch, then will we manage to 
do this? I think that this would only make the treatment 
more difficult. Understanding must penetrate every- 
where—I say it to everyone, including myself, that the 
important thing is not to hinder the process of renewal, 
to see that it proceeds on a sound basis. And not to give 
anyone occasion to be able to say: “So now, they have got 
what they asked for with their , there is your 
glasnost, . ~: see how they have thrown off all restraints.” 
And we would all have to listen to that. And that is 
painful. And sometimes it is even warranted. That is 
what hurts. 


“What joy, what a simple dance of joy is set off in the 
conservatives by mistakes in the press, especially when 
these are really mistakes. A man is accused of going on a 
safari in Africa at state expense, but he never went to 
Africa at all. And one can enumerate many such exam- 
ples, even still more serious ones. 


“Why do the comrades in the news media not describe 
the other point of view when it exists? This is antidemo- 
cratic, this goes back to authoritarianism in thinking, 
back to the old thinking, this is also a form of Stalinism. 
That is why the resolution adopted at the 19th party 
conference speaks about the right of warranted public 


response. 


“Again, about an aspect of the nationality question: 
language and culture. | do not even know whether there 
iS any need to use words to say that language and culture 
and traditions have to be developed. Ethnic develop- 
ment is one of the most splendid manifestations of 
internationalism, especially in our multinational state. 
We simply have to take practical steps. The Lettish 
language has to be developed. In the schools, in science, 
in literature, and so on. Of course, this is necessary, there 
iS NO Question about it. And commit yourselves to it. | 
think that development of one's own language, literature, 
and traditions—that is a job for the nation in question. 
Also, incidentaily, 1 is the business of that nation to 
resist any attempts at nationalistic manifestations. 


“I also agree with those comrades who have spoken 
about the immense harm of siandardization and the 
worship of bigness. This is another point of view from 
which we need to think about the sationality question. A 
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great many things have been standardized from the 
Baltic to the Far East. These issues are being raised, we 
are now giving up that approach. 


“The central press is not an all-union press. Correct. But 
you would not believe how many times we have con- 
vened and every time we say: Comrades, you are not 
Moscow newspapers, you are all-union newspapers. For 
3 days, articles come in from the republics. And then the 
same old thing again. Much as | regret it, | think perhaps 
they might be deprived of two-thirds of their staff so that 
in the end they would print articles coming in from the 
other republics? Someone has to think of something 
here. 


“Subscriptions. This is not a political issuc, but a scan- 
dalous practical matter. That is, circulation will be at last 
year's level. And still we are short 50,000 tons of paper. 
We do not know where it will come from. You cannot set 
up paper-making machines overnight. Newspapers and 
magazines bring in income, this is a branch with high 
profitability. Nevertheless, we are the only country 
which has a paper shortage where printing plants have 
been neglected to an impossible degree. This is another 
of the small characteristics of the general economic 
negiect and the state of the economy. 


“Enrollment in the party. This is, of course, anoiher area 
in which order has to be restored. This was discussed at 
the last plenum. Up to now enrollment has been 
expressly according to social characteristics. An influx of 
inte'ligentsia into the party should not be held back. But 
regulating enrollment on an ethnic basis—I cannot go 
along with that. Not to enroll a decent man solely 
because of his nationality—that is an odd business. 
Nationality is a criterion for language, for culture, for 
traditions, for equality, for free self-expression. Let us 
discuss it, let us think about it, let us reflect. 


“The last thing | would like to talk about is the role of ihe 
intelligentsia in restruciuring. It 1s a very large role, in 
some ways it 1s now the decisive one. Why” Restructur- 
ing is also an intellectualization of society. Do you feel 
that a social intellectualization of our society 1s already 
taking place? It is a fact. It is evident in everything. Even 
in the fact that you, Yanis Yanovich, have said that you 
have stopped creating. That is for nothing. Allow me to 
criticize you just once. Creative people cannot cast their 
work aside. Forgive me, this is nonperformance of duty 
to the people. Any major writer or artist 1s a resource of 
the nation. A resource that must not be mismanaged. It 
is very fine, it is wonderful, that you intellectuals are 
getting into politics, you are working, you want to help, 
you make mistakes, you fall down, you get up, you go on 
again. Excellent. But what if this were also backed up 
with the most diverse, good, and creative work” And 
when you look, you know, at the books and novels: one 
or two, and that is all. Nor can it be said that we have 
progressed very far in cinematography unless we tackle 
journalistic cinematography. And it is the same with 
representational art. We are still somehow getting into 
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the swing of it, and now everything that was lying 
somewhere on someone's shelf has been shown and 
printed. And now, comrades, we are waiting for you to go 
further. Let's get with it! Three years have passed. Either 
the acuteness of the problems has passed, or you can no 
longer see the way ahead? ! would like to ask all of you to 
think over all your work once again and become 
involved in a sensible stream of restructuring, become 
involved in a way so that we can fi .| the help you are 
giving.” 


1.Ya. Ziyedonis, LaSSR people's poet, asked for the 
floor. He said that there are things which the republic 
will probably be able to cope with only after reconstruc- 
tion of the economic system, and one can wait patiently 
for them to be worked out. But there are also urgent 
matters. Can influence be brought to bear on a process 
like migration? For exarnple, we now have two waiting 
lists for apartments—the regular one and the departmen- 
tal one. According to the press, twice as many housing 
units are given Out according to the second list. Speaking 
metaphorically, ummorality is leaking into the republic 
through that channel. Immorality in the sense that an 
uncontrolled and unorganized flow of manpower brings 
a consumerist power. It is immoral to give out more than 
you take in. Can that channel of registration be closed 
before the plenum on the nationality question, before 
reconstruction of the economic system is completed? the 
poet asked. “After all, while we are talking about reso- 
lutions, the process of migration is continuing intensely, 
whether that is deliberate or just spontaneous.” 


A.N. Yakovlev: I do not think that it is delibezate. !t is all 
more simple. Simpler iike any bungling. In this case, we 
have to understand things in concrete terms. What 
ministries, for what purpose, what enterprise, what need 
for manpower, have they made the transition, for 
instance, to cost accounting (khozraschei)? Much 
depends on that. In the republic, say, all enterprises will 
make the move to real cost accounting. Jobs will be 
eliminated as a consequence, and then it seems we will 
have no occasion to speak about a rising rate of migra- 
tion. 


Today, we have to look specifically at what is going on in 
each sector and branch and in all ente 7prises. That ts in 
the interest of the republic. 


B.K. Pugo: The point is that we have not made the 
transition to intensive work methods. We can now 
specifically say who in our republic is pumping in 
manpower. It is the railroad car plant. Why? Because its 
technology is utterly out-of-date. The Riga people will 
not go to work there. Then light industry. Its moderniza- 
tion has been going extremely slowly. That is why once 
again the local population does not want to work at 
enterprises of that branch. 


| would like to call upon our creative workers to turn 
their attention to these problems. After ail, we must work 
toge'‘her so that we really make the transition to the 
intensive strategy. 
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A decision of the republic's council of ministers to 
restrict mechanical population growth is now being 
drafted. But the decree will not solve all the problems 
until we by definition work in a different way, until the 
new economic mechanism begins to operate and to work 
in our republic. 


Recently, the republic's population as a whole, especially 
its Lettish segment, has shown greatly heightened inter- 
est in a number of historical issues, B.K. Pugo continued. 
This has been accompanied by certain complications in 
the republic, more perhaps in Riga. I would like to 
emphasize once again the idea which Aleksandr Nikola- 
yevich expressed on the need to teach ourselves political 
tolerance and political sophistication. We have to be 
realists. And to think very seriously about how to avoid 
being provoked into acts which will give the opponents 
of restructuring an opportunity to say that there are 
manifestations of nationalism in the republic. And in 
that area a great deal could be done and a great deal of 
help giver by the creative intelligentsia. 


Take, for example, the language question. We have taken 
only the first step, but we have said at the top of our 
voice that everyone in the republic really must seriously 
study ithe Lettish language, since just as the case with 
Russian, in any institution a man is entitled to ask a 
question and get an answer both in Lettish and also in 
Russian. That equality must be guaranteed in practical 
terms. About a year has passed since we began this effort. 
We do not have enough teachers of the Lettish language 
in the republic, we have not been able to soive this 
problem quickly, but we have been trying to solve it. 


A great many letters have been coming in in which the 
nc~-Lettish population puts questions about where they 
can study the Lettish language, because the situation 
with courses in our republic is still poor, there are few 
courses. Party officials are writing to ask that they be 
given an opportunity to leave production in order to 
study the Lettish language fulltime. They realize that it 
cannot be mastered to perfection, but they want to learn 
to speak the national language. This is something we 
must do withou! fail. And we have been doing it. 


We have been experiencing certain difficulties, for exam- 
ple, with the publication of additional textbooks. And 
probably this is a matier in which no one can provide 
better and more help than the creative intelligentsia. The 
time has come for a very vigorous effort. It is tim, to 
move from slogans and appeals to utterly concrete steps. 
That is what we would very much /ike to see. 


We must do a considerably better job of informing the 
entire population about the problems which are now 
stirring up the republic. Here, we so far have fallen 
completel; short in the press, on television, and over the 
rad:0. We see our shortcomings, and we are trying to 
correct them. 


vw 
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Comrades, we must takc into account that now, after the 
19th party conference, after the recent plenum of the 
Central Committee, we have opportunities such as we 
never had earlier, we now can really build the economy 
the way we see it. But independence will not, of course, 
come to us all of itself. Nor will it come becavse decrees 
or policy-making documents have been adopted, 
although one cannot do without them cither. Relations 
and psychology must undergo change to a very great 
degree. We can do all of this. Toway, after all, there is no 
issue over what Latvia should be like. I think it is quite 
obvious to us all that Latvia will be socialist. Socialism 
must be Leninist. We are now getting back to that 
socialism. But we must understand quite well that that 
reiurn will not take place easily or in a short time. We 
really need restraint, understanding, patience, and 
together with that a very great persistence in our effort. 


A.N. Yakovlev answered numerous questions from those 
who took part in the meeting. 


The meeting was attended by V.P. Soboiev, second 
secretary of the Latvian CP Central Committee, A.V. 
Gorbunov, secretary of the Latvian CP Central Commit- 
tee, Yu.P. Voronov, chief of the culture department of 
the CPSU Central Committee, and L.L. Bartkevich, 
deputy chairman of the LaSSR Council of Ministers. 


_— »ugo Address Latvian Party Ideological 
Aktiv 

18000648a Riga SOVETSKAYA LATVIYA in Russian 
13 Aug 88 pp 1-3 


[Speeches by B.K. Pugo, first secretary of the Latvian 
Communist Party Central Committee, and A.N. Yakov- 
lev, member of the CPSU Central Committee Politburo 
and secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, to a 
meeting of the party, soviet and ideological aktiv of the 
Latvian SSR on 10 August 1988 in Riga: “For Realism of 
Thought and Responsibdlity of Action: A Meeting of the 
Party, Soviet and Ideological Aktiv of the Republic] 


[Text] A meeting of the party, soviet and ideological 
aktiv of the republic was held on 10 August at the House 
of Political Education of the Latvian Communist Party 
Central Committee. A.N. Yakovlev, member of the 
CPSU Central Committee Politburo and Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee, participated in the meeting 
and presented a repert. 


In his opening remarks to the meeting B.K. Pugo, first 
secretary of the Latvian Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee, said: 


Comrades! Communists today have no task which is 
more important than the task of implementing the 
decisions of the 19th All-Union party conference. Deeds 
must follow the words—that is how the issue was formu- 
lated at the July plenum of the CPSU Central Commit- 
tee. “... The time has come for deeds and concrete 
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actions,” emphasized M.S. Gorbachev at the plenum, “a 
time af growing responsibility for all party organizations, 
for all our cadres, for all collectives and for every 
working person.” 


The Politburo is setting an example of a serious 
approach to the conference decisions. Immediately after 
the conference it worked out clear plans of action, set 
deadlir.cs, and determined who was to carry out many 
important measures. And it is of interest that many of 
the proposals which our delegation put forward at the 
party organization have found expression in these plans. 


For example, proposals were adopted on the constitu- 
tional establishment of Leninist prinicples of the sover- 
eignty and equal rights of the fratzrnal republics and on 
the development of a) a new concept of interethaic 
relations and b) a law concerning the soviets of people's 
deputies. 


Many members of the Politburo have now traveled to 
various places to help the party committees in the 
practical realization of the conference decisions. We 
welcome this kind of approach to the organization of 
some very important work. Good advice is always rele- 
vant. And comradely criticism can only be beneficial. 


As you know, the honor of receiving Aleksandr Nikola- 
yevich Yakovlev, member of the Politburo and secretary 
of the CPSU Central Committee, has failen to the 
working peopie of Soviet Latvia. He has visted the 
Marupe Agrobusiness and the Straume Association, 
talked with representatives of the creative unions and 
leaders of the mass information media, and met with 
members of the Latvian Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee Buro. 


And we have invited the party. soviet and ideological 
aktiv to a meeting with him today. Allow me at the 
beginning of this meeting to tell you briefly about the 
course of perestroyka in our republic. 


Much has changed in Latvia in the three years which 
have passed since the April Plenum of the CPSU Central 
Committee. There have been changes for the better in 
the economy and in the social sphere. Labor collectives 
are feeling the increasing powerful influence of the 
economic reform. But these are only the first steps. Much 
more must be done in order for people to perceive the 
beneficial influence of perestroyka in their everyday 
lives. 


For now the changes in the development of democracy 
and glasnost, as well in as our emotional life, are more 
noticeable. Many obsolete stereotypes of thought have 
been broken. People have started to take a stricter 
attitude toward the positive aspects of the economy and 
toward the stite of the moral atmosphere in society. The 
diversity of opinions, viewpoints and positions is mani- 
fested in all of ‘ts breadth. 
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We are beginning to feel, perhaps for the first time in 
many years, a pluralism of opinions. This is not the 
usual. And not everyone is prepared for it, including 
some i ical workers. But we must become used to 
it. This will help us to avoid many mistakes in the future. 


Perestroyka has sharply accelerated the growth of nation- 
ality self-awareness. And the healthy desire of workers, 
kolkhoz members and the intelligentsia to speed up the 
process of putting their house in order is completely 
understandable. It can only be welcomed. However, the 
growth processes which are taking place in nationality 
self-awareness are not unambiguous. There have been 
excesses. Moreover, the republic has people who are spec- 
ulating on national feelings and inflaming passions. 


In our ideological work we are obliged to remember 
constantly that during the years of the personality cult 
and during the period of stagnation many sharp con- 
flicts, many undeserved slights and many cases of social 
injustice accumulated. Some questions were ignored; 
they were not discussed for decades. 


Perestroyka did not give rise to these problems but it did 
uncover them; it brought many of them out into the 
open. Today we are more clearly aware than ever before 
that in their time errors were made in the development 
of industry and agriculture. This led to a situation in 
which agriculture has noticeably lagged behind the needs 
of the working people. Shortages of meat and dairy 
products keep occurring. They are particularly notice- 
able in rural towns and workers’ housing projects. 


The predominance of the extensive path of development 
for enterprises exacerbated the demographic situation. 
The principle of giving what was left over to the social 
sphere had a negative influence on the development of 
the national culture. 


The pursuit of immediate economic benefit by ministries 
and agencies and the underestimation of the significance 
of natural protection measures resulted in serious damage 
to the environment. We ourselves are undoubtedly guilty 
of a number of inadequacies. But many problems arose 
from the policy of diktat practiced limitlessly by depart- 
ments. | talked about that at the 19th party cc ‘ference. 
Our proposals on expanding independence have found 
reliable support in the CPSU Ceatral Committee 


Today one can say boldly that the decisions of the 
conference and the July plenum sf the CPSU Central 
Committee give us the right to develop the republic in 
the way we wish. Now, we have the right, without orders 
from above, to make decisions independently concern- 
ing the further economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment of Latvia. 


But there are people «ho think that this is not enough. 
We need complete independence, they say. However, in 
the entire world there is not a single country which would 
be economically independent of other countries, which 
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would be independent of the economic laws which call 
for a definite division of labor, or independent of the 
influence of scientific-technical progress and other cul- 
tures. At the very least, it is unwise to forget that matters 
in our economy depend entirely on the level of develop- 
ment in the entire economic complex of the country with 
which the republic is linked by thousands of mutually- 
beneficial ties. 


In essence the republic's industry today could not oper- 
ate normally for even a day without deliveries from other 
regions. And the countryside receives from Union stocks 
more than half cf the combined fodder which it needs 
and virtually all of its equipment, petroleum products 
and fertilizers. And in turn, the smooth operation of 
many USSR enterprises depends largely on shipments 
from Latvia. It is another matter, and one which can be 
debated, as to how good the division of labor and the 
inter-republic exchange of output are. Undoubtedly 
much needs to be improved here. 


There must be more glasnost on these questions, and 
more cost accountability. Our Central Committee has 
supported a proposal by economists to introduce 
regional cost accounting into the economy, and models 
for it are being worked out now. Further, we are planning 
a scientific-practical conference on this problem to be 
held in Riga. This will make it possible to accelerate the 
creation of optimal models. 


We have other urgent problems to tackle as well. They 
are clearly set out in the decisions of the July plenum of 
the CPSU Central Committee. They include providing 
the working people with foodstuffs, housing and con- 
sumer goods, as well as improving commerce and con- 
sumer services. Here one cannot feed the people with 
promises and references to our long-term programs. The 
working people want to see these changes significantly 
sooner than the distant future. 


With this in mind, the Latvian Communist Party Central 
Committee made a decision to give top priority to the 
countryside, making it first in line to receive financial, 
material and labor resources. This will probably require 
the implementation of a number of urban projects to be 
put on hold. 


We know that as of now certain leaders are sceptical 
about such a sharp turn toward the needs of the coun- 
tryside. They think that this is simply a fashionable 
campaign, and, it needs .o be said dnectly, they are 
profoundly mistaken. If we are serious about wanting to 
feed people, then we must first of all pay our debts to the 
countryside. And our debts are considerable. 


At the same time it is essential to transform economic 
relations in the countryside and io provide the most 
favorable conditions for lease and family contracts, and for 
intra-farm cost accountability. There is quite a lot here for 
the economists as wel] as the ideologues to work on. 
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We must not be lulled by the growth rate for the 
production of consumer goods. They still lag behind the 
needs of the population. 


We must work seriously on improving the operation of 
our trade enterprises. It is noticeable that the economic 
levers are not sufficiently etfective here. We must not 
become reconciled to the fav\ty practice of stretching out 
plan targets by means of end-of-the-month lines for 


goods in short supply. 


Increasing Our attention to the top-priority tasks does 
not at all mean that we are pushing aside the resoiution 
of the questions raised at the May (1988) plenum of the 
Latvian Communist Party Central Committee. The tasks 
of the republic’s party organization with regard to 
improving the ideological-politicai, interethnic and 
patriotic education of the working people were discussed 
at a plenum of the Union of Writers with participation 
from the leaders of other unions in creative fields. 


By resolving the most acute economic and social ques- 
tions we will be creating a favorable basis for the 
improvement of interethnic relations. We have much tc 
do in further developing Latvian-Russian bilingualism 
and consolidating it in practice, in reducing unsound 
inter-republic population migration, and in improving 
the economic situation tn Riga, Yurmala, Olayne, Vent- 
spils and other cities and rayons. 


We have many problems, and it is perfectly clear that 
they will not be solved with the wave of a hand, within a 
year or ever two. Here we must prepare ourselves and all 
the working people for long and painstaking work. 


We must display particular tact, tolerance and patience 
in resolving questions which concern people's national 
feelings. Success will not come through administrative 
fiat, orders or strong pressure. With such methods one 
can only exacerbate interethnic relations and cast a 
shadow on the friendship of the peoples who live in our 
republic. And we must guard it ‘ike the apple of our eye. 
Our descendants will not forg. ve "1s if we use perestroyka 
for a show down instead of improving the life of the 
working people. 


Those problems which perestroyka has put forward can 
only be resolved jointly, through the combined efforts of 
all peoples. Any attempts to create preferential condi- 
tions for one part of the population will slow up pere- 
stroyka instead of accelerating it. On the other hand, 
mutual respect and mutual goodwill will create a firm 
foundation for the resolution of the most acute conflicts. 


Today our problems of interethnic relations are perhaps 
our most difficult ones. The roots of many of them go 
back into the distant past. A number of them arose from 
the distortions in the development of our socialist soci- 
ety which emerged durirg the years of the personality 
cult and the period of stagnation. And there are have 
been quite a few cmissions of our own. 
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Many people lack a clear idea of the reasons for the 
emergence of these problems and of the ways to elimi- 
nate them. In this situation much depends on who will 
provide answers to these questions and how. Let us be 
self-critical: we, the party workers and ideologues, are 
still frequently too late in this regard. Sometimes we are 
forced not to persuade people but to make them change 
their minds. And that is much harder. Even now a 
number of comrades have not recognized that the time 
of “ideological comfort,” when one could shut out, 
forbid or dismiss what one did not like, has gone forever. 


Today we have only one method of resolving ideological 
problems—the method of persuasion. It is more diffi- 
cult. But a hundred times more effective. Our party 
obligation is to be with the people, to help them to 
resolve doubts, to channel their growing social and 
political activeness into good deeds and the acceleration 
of perestroyka. 


People are expecting from us not only clear, well-argued 
answers to the questions concerning them, and proposals 
but also—and this is of prime importance—the subse- 
quent decisions and actions. They expect unity of word 
and deed. And it is in that unity that one sees the most 
visible link between ideological work and life. We must 
learn to work not simply with the masses but with actual 
people, to better know and understand their needs and 
interests and to formulate them skillfully. 


We awakened the desire to live better; now the main aim 
is to awaken the desire to work better. And for this it is 
not enough to appeal only to headquarters or only to the 
leaders. We need to awaken people’s consciences, to 
instill in them a genuine feeling of being the master. This 
is not easy to achieve. | am reminded of the words 
spoken at a conference by the metallurgist Yarin from 
Nizhnyy Tagil. He said that in that city 80 percent of the 
workers think that they are working well. No fewer of our 
workers think the same. But why then are things improv- 
ing so slowly? 


This is how an outstanding worker himself answered this 
question: “All of us without exception came to pere- 
stroyka from the o!d system with its minuses and habits, 
with its indifference and dependence. And so the main 
opponent of perestroyka resides within each of us. And it 
seems to us that this is where another main goal of the 
party's ideological work must lie today; this is where the 
full force of the ideological arsenal must be directed.” 


It means that we all need to work harder and become 
more fully aware that the success of perestroyka is being 
decided rot at meetings and rallies, although they, too, 
are necessary, but on the factory floor, at enterprises, in 
fields and on farms. They constitute the main place for 
the application of our forces. And he who truly wants to 
accelerate perestroyka must first of all work better. That 
is how our party and life itself pose the question. 
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Allow me to give the floor to Aieksandr Nikolayevich 
Yakoviev, member of the Politburo and secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee. 


Report by A.N. Yakovlev 


Comrades! It seems like only yesterday that the words 
perestroyka, renewal, democratization and glasnost 
entered our political vocabulary. And now it is already 
difficult to imagine one’s life without the phenomena 
and processes signified by these concepts. They have 
become the essence and the meaning of life; they are 
fundamentally and irreversibly changing our very selves, 
our views and ideas, our social outlook and our psyc »ol- 


ogy. 


The process of socialist renewal has achieved such qual- 
itatively new frontiers as fundamental economic reform 
and reform of the political system. It is precisely the 
comprehensive nature and the reciprocal linkage of the 
primary and secondary transformations which are capa- 
ble of leading our societal development to a qualitatively 
new level. 


Now, after the passage of more than 30 years, it is an 
undisputed fact that the 20th CPSU Congress radically 
changed both the party itself and all of our society. But 
the recovery process, which was beneficial in general, 
was not accompanied at that time by the development of 
socialist democracy; this led to a recoil, to stagnation and 
to a pre-crisis state. Society was irradiated by amorality 
in the economic, political and spiritual spheres. The 
pollution of a dogmatic interpretation of Marxism con- 
tinued to kill creative thought. The demonic hoof of 
Lucifer abandons no attempt to trample the shoots of 
fresh thought. Such are the costs of reformism which is 
not fertilized by consistent revolutionary practice. Such 
is the price of failure, when the fear of the complexity of 
practical affairs paralyzes thought and shackles creativ- 
ity. The ascent to the summit is always slower and more 
difficult that the descent. But, alas, history is rich not 
only in historic take-offs but also in abysses of non- 
existence. 


Today we have every reason to talk about a noticeable 
turning point in consciousness. The 27th party congress 
and the | 9th All-Union CPSU Conference literally shook 
up the development of society. Socialism energetically 
moved forward and caught sight of new prospects of an 
historic nature. But there is still much io overcome in 
order for the changes in social consciousness to be 
transformed into socialist practice. 


Genuine freedom is the highest responsibility to oneself 
and society. This kind of freedom is incompatible with 
anarchism, selfishness, lawlessness and the intoxicating 
power of feelings, if they gain supremacy over reason. 
You and I do not have the right to permit the historic 
opportunities of revolutionary transformations to be 
held back by stultifying inaction, bustling superficiality 
or speculative masochism. All three run counter to 
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perestroyka because genuine perestroyka is a movement 
toward common sense, and its political and moral sup- 
ports are democracy, glasnost, responsibility and reason. 


Yes, perestroyka has been accepted and supported by the 
overwhelming majority of the Soviet people. A convinc- 
ing demonstration of this support was seen in the active, 
demanding interest which the public expressed in the 
preparation and conduct of the 19th All-Union Party 
Congress. 


Yes, perestroyka was established in the decisions of the 
27th congress, the party congress and the CPSU Centrai 
Committee plenums from April 1985 to the latest, in 
July of 1988. It was established not only as the strategy 
and general line of the party but also as a set of concrete 
measures with clearly determined deadlines. 


All this constitutes both the assets of perestroyka and its 
potential. The future depends only on ourselves. In the 
end practical deeds and nothing else wili determine the 
real fate of perestroyka. The emphasis on the practical 
application of perestroyka is the specific factor of the 
moment; ‘t is the political appeal of the party conference 
and of the July plenum of the Central Committee. In 
fact, it is the demand of life itself, which will always be 
decided through deeds only. 


At the 19th party conference it was necessary, as M.S. 
Gorbachev emphasized, to gain a comprehensive under- 
standing of the period after the April (1985) plenum of 
the Central Committee and the 27th CPSU Congress, as 
well as to determine the developmental paths and the 
guarantees of irreversibility for perestroyka. This was 
done. 


The July Central Committee plenum set out a program 
of practical actions. Now, when we must implement this 
program, it is especially important not to lose sight of the 
forest for the trees. In the thick of the most varied and 
important daily affairs it is important to constantly keep 
in one’s field of vision the highest meaning of pere- 
stroyka. This will prevent things from turning out as they 
frequently did in the past, when practice quietly began to 
conflict with intentions, when practice began to deny 
those intentions and to decide its own course. 


Such conflicts exist in our life today too. The agricultural 
year is turning out to be a difficult one. Genuinely 
difficult: in some places it is burning hot, in other places 
there are floods. Nor is everything simple with regard to 
the establishment of the economic reform. At the con- 
ference and the Central Committee plenum the task was 
formulated this way: do everything to ensure that .hese 
difficult conditions do not push us back, either materi- 
ally or psychologically. 
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It would seem that during such a crucial time it is also 
necessary to bring it2 play all the reserves of the 
perestroyka ideology. The possibilities of these reserves 
have been confirmed many times: trust people, appeal to 
their consciences and their independence, open up fully 
to new forms and methods of economic management. 
Moreover, all the obstacles to this have been removed. 


But no, there are many places where people are still 
resorting to methods of command and pressure, which 
long ago proved their worthlessness. They continue to 
operate in the old way, just as they became accustomed 
to act over a period of many decades. And it is as if they 
do not notice that today such “traditional” forms are not 
only ineffective, but they aiso attack perestroyka and try 
to discredit it. Because what happens is that in words 
there is something new but in deeds there is the far-from- 
forgotten old way. 


I am sure that everyone present has his own example of 
this kind. It is a phenomenon which is, unfortunately, 
very familiar. I would say that it is understandable from 
a human point of view: the threadbare precept of the past 
lives in us; we are still bowing before the old way of life. 
But we must shake it off. And the way to shake it off is 
to constantly compare word and deed, it is to compare 
the criteria of perestroyka and one’s own actions. 


This is difficult and unfamiliar. We are overcoming here 
not only the sins of the recent past and the distant past, 
but also the difficult historical legacy of mankind, which 
is built into our social genes. Over centuries man became 
accustomed to showing outward obedience to strength 
and power, to saying his prayers and corfessing but at 
the same time to acting in accordance with his personal 
advantage and in line with the circumstances which 
personally surrounded him. 


Perhaps there was in this even some historical wisdom. 
without which a person would not survive in a society of 
inequality and unequal rights. But we are building a new 
and different kind of society. And we will build it, if in 
fact we understand that a life based on correspondence 
between the ideal and the deed must become the rule, 
that it must become a habit and not the domain of 
soul-saving sermons, if we understand that the highest 
criteria of socialist humanism are not abstract truths for 
philosophy textbooks, but necessary measuring sticks for 
concrete actions. 


Now, when we are beginning the stage of practical deeds, 
we must ask ourselves again and again: what does the 
essence of socialist renewal consist of? What causes have 
given rise to it’ Where and towards what is this renewal 
directed? How are the past and the future, continuity 
and development related within that renewal? 


The three-year experience of perestroyka has shown its 
achievements and blunders, its insights and difficulties, 
as well as the character and intensity of the opposition. It 
is an obvious fact that when we began perestrovka, 
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hardly anyone imagined the true scale and complexity of 
the problems which had accumulated, the degree to 
which many of them had been neglected, and the mag- 
nitude of what we face. 


This, of course, does not mean that the party embarked 
upon perestroyka blindly. That is not the way it was. But 
a public discussion was started, a frank, sincere and 
honest discussion about what was wrong, and it revealed 
much that was new, especially in our ideas about the 
essence of phenomena and in our understanding of their 
inter-relatedness and mutual dependence. In an aware- 
ness of the fact that if some phenomena and processes 
generate and support each other, the means of influenc- 
ing them must possess their own intern”' interdepen- 
dence. 


it is precisely this kind of public examination which has 
given rise to the idea of radical economic reform. What 
were seen at the beginning as serious negative processes 
in individual areas of socio-economic practice were 
viewed subsequently as a lack of the necessary social 
orientation of the economy in general. But the first steps 
of the economic transformation have shown already that 
the transformations will simply wilt and fade away if 
they do not get momentum from the political sphere. 


What conclusions can be drawn from the experience of 
the evolution of our views on perestroyka, its causes and 
tasks? 


First, that we are learning the ABC's of Marxism as if 
from scratch. We are learning through our own social 
experience, as we come to understand (not through 
dogma!) its basic truths; moreover, we are all going 
through this unique political and ideological school on 
equal terms: members and non-members of the party, 
rank and file workers and leaders, veterans and young 
people just starting their working lives. In this way we 
are studying the ABC's, which we all know in theory, but 
which in practice we saw pushed aside for a long time 
under the pressure of dogma. 


This is a good and useful school. It is essential for 
everyone. 


Second,the acquisition of intensified self-knowledge is a 
process which is genuinely of the whole people and the 
whole party. This was shown once again by the party 
conference, the preparation for it and the discussion of 
its results, which is still continuing in the labor collec- 
tives. 


Third, as perestroyka penetrates new strata, we are 
gaining an ever increasing understanding of its causes 
and of everything that has made it necessary. At the 
beginning it was the most essential and obvious tasks in 
the social and economic spheres, as well as in the moral 
state of society, which predominated (because ali of this 
was talked about, and in detail), while now it is the 
profound causal links which are being discovered: the 
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causes of the causes. There is a process taking place in 
which people are becoming aware of perestroyka not 
only as an aggregate of specific tasks but also as an 
objective stage in the development of the socialist way of 
life. 


Fourth, this kind of awareness forces us to see not only 
the specific content of our own activity but also the 
methodology for forward movement. What was started 
after April 1985 will in any case determine our life for 
decades ahead. It is the source of the greater demands 
which we are making on ourselves everywhere and in 
everything. And it was the call for those greater demands 
and higher standards which rang ou! with such force at 
the conference and at the July plenum of the CPSU 
Central Committee. 


And fifth. All of the above, in its entirety, constitutes in 
essence a response to all the different kinds of “mourners 
for socialism,” who are very frightened by the unusual 
nature of what is taking place and by democratization, 
glasnost and the demand for high-quality work. These 
people are frightened by the depariure from the past, 
which they remember only as a time of self-sacrifice, 
heroism and victories, and as an object of personal pride 
in what had been accomplished. But the criticism of the 
existing aspects of public life +s sometimes taken person- 
ally, which may cause resentment and at times even 
opposition to the public diagnosis of Stalinism, to a 
diagnosis which 1s inevitable and essential, especially at 
& time when the disease 1s si!/ curable. 


Some of those who mourn ‘or the past do not want to 
recognize that for a thousand years, Russia was ruled by 
people and not laws. perestroyka 1s attempting to elimi- 
nate this paradigm, to replace it with a new one—a 
paradigin of law, which is truly based on scientific 
knowledge about society. Thus we are talking about 
replacing a thousand-year model of political organiza- 
tion. 


The first successful attempt to change the old method of 
rule was undertaken in 1917. But 11 years later, in 1928, 
Stalin and his entourage imposed new coordinates, exter- 
nally woven from Marxist phraseology, on practices 
which were in essence only remotely related to Marxism. 
Ritual is only the outward appearance of faith, the 
polarity between words and deed was an evil fact. And 
that is without even talking about the mass repressions. 


Having killed off the principles of socialist humanism 
with the roller of distorted class ideas (even in the 
poverty-stricken countryside Stalin would “find” capi- 
talists who were constantly being born), we thus slowed 
up the path to the future, anc as everyone knows, there 
iS NO road to a vaccuum. 


From a philosophical viewpoint it 1s a paradox. From the 
human viewpoint there is no name for it: it 1s difficult to 
synthesize such ideas as social cannabalism, “Cainism” 
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and the sin of Judas in one’s overal! developmeni—from 
the treachery of the teacher to the treachery of the father, 
which 1s unknown to the holy writing. 


With a zeal more ruthless than that of the holy inquisi- 
tors, they looked for devils and witches in every human 
soul. They poisoned public life with lies. They sup- 
pressed any creative stirring with an authoritarianism as 
heavy as tanks. One had to prove one’s honesty with 
references and certificates, while conformist thinking 
became the embodiment of reliability. Utopianism 
returned io socialist thought, utopianism because ideas 
about a temporary camp for the building of socialism, 
the rapid leap to communism, the doomed nature of 
capitalism, the “fact” that the nationalities question had 
been resolved, and many others were viewed in a 
mechanical way. 


Our classical writers hoped that we would be smarter 
than they and they believed that on the basis of their 
methed (fact above pnaciple; we would figure out what 
was what. We did no: figure it out. We got lost in 
dissertation labyrinths of pseudo-science, erected on the 
monolithic blocks of dogmatism. That is why it is so 
essential to have gaps in the theory; they are capable of 
curbing authoritarianism and the contempt for labor, 
freedom and creative work, as well as suspicion of 
information and of intellectualism. 


But it is right to ask whether the time we lived through 
was in vain. Of course not. Any contempt for the labor 
and heroism of the past is a betrayal of the generations 
whose public feats were incredible. And their unshake- 
able faith in the coming happiness of humanity, which 
withstood unprecedented testing, deserves a deep bow 
from history itself. 


We would be unworthy communists if we forgot about 
what has been achieved. But while accepting our legacy, 
while acknowledging the labor and feats of the people, 
we need to look forward, to understand socialism at a 
new, qualitatively higher level. That is what the 27th 
party congress decided and what the 19th party confer- 
ence resolved. 


Clearly it is also necessary to say that the sources of the 
resistance to percstroyka are more visible today than 
even a year or two ago. Al thal time we were stressing 
subjective aspects: the strength of the inertia in psychol- 
ogy, habits, and public sentiments; the social apathy 
which remains; bureacratisn: as the direct activity of 
officials; the narrowly selfish inierests of those whom 
perestroyka is forcing to live mov: honestly and to work 
more conscientiously and intensively. All this 1s true and 
all this has not disappeared; it continues to live, and to 
hinder us today as well. 


But now the resistance which springs from more pro- 
found and serious causes, from the maternal which ts 
actually being restructured, 1s more obvious: that mate- 
rial includes social relations, the economic and social 
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infrastructure, and the political nd legal organization of 
life. A feature—and a fundamental one—f the decisions 
of the party conference and July Central Committee 
plenum is that they are bringing us to this level of 
understanding, to this depth of work and to these criteria 
of responsibility. 


In our approach to perestroyka, the starting point was an 
analysis of the omissions, miscalculations and mistakes 
of the past. These have been discussed with all frankness. 
But in the course of perestroyka, in the process of its 
accompanying public discussion, ihe more difficult ques- 
tion has rightly been posed: why were the same omis- 
sions Occurring over and over? And in that case are they 
omissions” Or is it a matter of more complex causes? 


Why do we find ourselves unprepared for winter every 
year? Why do we lose up to a quarter or even a third of 
the harvest every year? Why do we repeat the same 
ecological mistakes? Why over a period of decades have 
we not eliminated the shortages, bad munagement, 
bureaucratism, and neglect of the individual's daily 
needs’ 


Al the same time there was, as everyone remembers, a 
fierce struggle against “immature” articles and novels 
which became, a certain time later, completely “mature” 
and received the highest prizes. And there was the 
Struggle against films which sometimes had “not 
enough” of something and sometimes had “too much,” 
and which were viewed by millions who did not notice 
their ideological flaws. Those people who expressed 
disagreement with the policy aimed at economic and 
social stagnation were caught and called to account. In 
this way the resolution of the basic questions of econom- 
ics and social life was stopped, and they are what form 
people's attitude toward the -ocial system: they create a 
certain moral-political atmosphere and the particular 
ideological situation. 


If the work in a certain area does not go well, it is 
possible that the manager is to blame. But if time and 
time again they change the managers, they appoint 
honest, thoughtful and knowledgeable people, and the 
problems are not resolved or even become worse, that 
means that a social analysis 1s nveded, and that measures 
of public significance and scale are necessary. Al present 
perestroyka is one such measure both in general and in 
its MOsl Important parts. 


Today much that was poorly understood even a few 
years ago is clearer. Look how the “chain” of deductions 
has grown over the last three years. Many problems in 
the economic and social spheres have developed and 
become worse because the economy continues to serve a 
master called “gross” (val) and not a real live person. 


But this kind of re-orientation is not achieved by issuing 
an order. It requires profound changes ia the system for 
the management of the economy and in the underlying 
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economic motivation of the labor collectives, associa- 
tions and regions. In turn, creating a new motivational 
system and operating an economic unit on the new basis 
require definite changes in society. Specifically, more 
independence for labor collectives 1s required, and this 1s 
impossible without democratization and the nghi to 
dispose of earnings. And both in turn introduce essential 
new clements into the very foundations of the political 
organization of life. 


These things, it would seem, are obvious. But, in the first 
place, they did not seem so even quite recently, in the 
course of the experiment. And, in the second place, | am 
talking about this in order to emphasize once again, 'o 
make more graphic and to siress a simple thought: i 1s 
not individual accomplishments which by themselves 
are necessary but only the profound restructuring of all 
aspects of the life and activities of society which ts 
capable of resolving the problems and of opening up 
truly new prospects before the Soviet people and before 
socialism. 


It is particularly important to repeat this now, when the 
struggle for the practical implementation of the decisions 
is taking place. The call to get on with the job right away, 
to energetically resolve specific tasks in the areas of food, 
other goods, services, housing and the entire social 
sphere must be supplemented by just as strong and clear 
a challenge 1o do this not at any cost but in the new way, 
with the methods and spirit of perestroyka. 


In the new way means through the initiative and inde- 
pendence of individuals and labor collectives, through 
the interested participation and creat:ve work of the 
masses, ‘through a keen attitude toward the new forms 
which are being born of life. This, comrades, is the 
unwavering criterion for regulating the course in the 
coming days. And not only the course, bul every partic- 
ular step and practica, action. 


Of course, the call for the new is not a rejection of 
everything tried and true. The lease and family contract, 
self-financing, the development of the cooperative 
movement and many other things which have come as a 
result of the requirements of the tirme—all this has been 
called on to supplement what was created earlier, not to 
replace it just for the sake of change. We need to get nd 
of the deep and firmly entrenched habit of measuring 
specific deeds by their external formal expression, 
whether that is organizational forms or numerical indi- 
cators. 


The concrete practical result, which 1s visible and under- 
standable to eveyone—that is the real measure of 
whether perestroyka is moving or not. What a person has 
on his table and in his home, what kind of home that 1s, 
how the children are cared for, how long he has to wait in 
line at the store, the hospital and other institutions— 
those are the vital criteria. But it goes without saying (> a! 
man does not live by bread alone. Today we mus! be 
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concerned about how a person's opinion is taken into 
account where he works and lives, how satisfied he is not 
simply as a consumer of goods and services but also as 
their creator. 


Finally, it is necessary to pay the debts of the past. 
Problems which are now so acute, such as the provision 
of food, housing, goods, services and the development of 
the entire social sphere: these are largely the result of a 
lack of attention in the past, the result of life lived on 
credit. Perestroyka will genuinely move ahead only when 
it has settled its debts. But this requires essential mea- 
sures which are decisive, fundamental and responsible, 
measures which are genuinely different from those 
bureacratized approaches with which we sometimes 
tried to resolve problems in the past. 


A genuinely tectonic shift in the direction of consumer- 
goods production is necessary. The solution to this 
problem may be to a certain degree paradoxical: carry 
out a large-scale re-orientation of the economy in favor 
of the consumer and scientific-technical progress; begin, 
if you will, the postindustrialization with its super- 
quality output, computers, biotechnology, and with its 
genuinely revolutionary transfusion of labor into the 
infrastructure Gf society, and above all into the service 
system. The system of priorities worked out at the 19th 
party conference provides this opportunity. 


And we can do this. Our economy, society, culture and 
education long reached the necessary starting level. 
It is mandatory for us to do this—a decline in the rate 
and a reduction in the quality of our development took 
place largely as a result of the fact that the country's 
economy was not directed toward people's needs soon 
enoughafter we had defended the revolution, national 
independence and socialism, and after we had realiably 
provided for our security. Instead of making a full turn 
toward the needs of the people as the main priority, the 
economy turned toward the “needs” of bureacratic and 
narrowly regional structures. We cannot slow down. 
Given the pathological economic proportions, the accel- 
eration increases social disproportionality. It is essential 
to speed up the development of the postindustrial pro- 
duction units (but not the ministries) and the production 
of the commodity mass, while improving its quality. 


But another side of the matter is becoming fundamental 
here. It is necessary to return to the principle of the trust 
and corporate organization of production and manage- 
ment. The future of our economy lies with voluntary 
share associations, which can be sector or inter-sector 
associations, and which do not run the labor collectives 
but instead are accountable to them. Enterprises and 
assoc! tions must deal only with the bank: the financial- 
credit system is the apex of the management pyramid. 
And Gosplan must formulate state and public programs, 
competitively sharing resources and capital investment. 
This will also be genuine centralism, and not the elemen- 
tal despotism of the departments, not sector self-interest 
with the boyar system of management. But in order to 
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get rid of administrative centralism, it is necessary to 
make economic centralism a reality, to put into action 
effective economic levers. 


The result of our affairs must be increased responsibility 
and creative independence of the individual, as well as a 
higher degree of awareness and interest in business 
matters. It is essential to single out the main point from 
among the party priorities: the effect of perestroyka must 
push a person to choose the main road, and not the 
shoulder, which at times is so tempting and rouses vanity 
and passions. And what do we need for this? 


At the stage of perestroyka which the 19th party confer- 
ence was evaluating, the ideology of the master must 
become the ruling one. Not the egotistical master con- 
cerned only with his own advantage. And not the time 
server, who has barricaded himself off with a departmen- 
tal wall from the flow of life's processe. 


All this brings to the fore the interest of the person of 
labor. And this is to be expected. The main question in 
the theory and practice of economic activity today is how 
to combine interests. Man is a biosocial creature of 
interests. If there is interest, a person will move moun- 
tains, if there is no interest he will quietly walk past a 
heap of metal or concrete worth his yearly earnings. A 
person's alienation from property and power, from the 
results of his own labor, from the fate of his own city or 
village is the gene of our defects. To overcome this 
alienation is the imperative of perestroyka. 


It would be theoretically incorrect and practically Yarm- 
ful to identify this kind of interes’ only with the ruble or 
khozraschet. All that is necessary but it is only part of the 
interest by which a person lives. It is important, neces- 
sary and indispensable, but only part. 


There are other facets of this interest, non-economic ones. 
Respect and self-respect. An opportunity to provide a 
useful outlet for one's creative capacities, to test oneself in 
any given sphere. And finally, the opportunity to simply 
live and work to the fullest extent of one's physical and 
spiritual forces, skills and o:t'ook. And as a person’s 
material needs are more fully satisfied, the Soviet people's 
level of education, culture, and breadth of interests will 
grow, and the entire spectrum of non-cconomic interests 
will acquire ever more fundamental significance. 


The increasing democratization of economic, political 
and social life, the development of complete khozras- 
chet, of non-subsidized operations (samookupayemost) 
and and self-management in the productior unit, the 
Strengthening of cooperative principles, the develop- 
ment of the lease, of individual and labor activity—all 
this is aimed at reviving, elevating and bringing to the 
forefront the interest of the individual. 


If one sees these undertakings only as a means to fulfil 
the given plan targets, if the diversity of people's inter- 
ests are reduced to the ruble, | fear that we may not rats. 
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but stifle genuine human interests and obtain even more 
manifestations of alienation. 


Cooperation and the lease are the engines of perestroyka. 
The dynamics of the development of lease relations and 
the cooperative movement are essentially the dynamics 
of economic perestroyka. Under current conditions one 
can begin—through the lease of land and fixed capital— 
the real generalization, the “peoplization™ of state prop- 
erty, and the de-bureaucratization of the economy. 


The Law Concerning Cooperation and the Law Concern- 
ing the Lease (in preparation) are the two whales of 
perestroyka. 


A lease is not only an opportunity to earn more but also an 
opportunity to organize one's own labor oneself, to deter- 
mine its intensity, its concrete forms and its application. 
Self-financing and self-supporting operations (samookupa- 
yemost) are not only economic categories but also condi- 
tions for the development and application of flexibility of 
thought, of business aptitude and the opportunity for 
independent choice. Democratization means not only 
choosing from amcag several candidates and having the 
Opportunity to discuss any questions, but also providing 
the indispensable condition and incentive for the manifes- 
tation of personality its initiatives end creative potential. 
And all this is infused with a creative principle, stabilizes 
society and makes a person freer and richer spiritually. 


We are simply obliged to see this humanistic side of the 
economic and political reforms, and of perestroyka in 
genera!. Because real humanism does not begin some- 
where else, it begins here. You cannot be the master of 
the country, if you are not the master at labor and in life. 
And we are obligated to put these firsi principles of 
humanism at the service of the interests of society and 
man, to discover and develop their creative basis. 


The creativity of the ideology of the socialist master also 
lies in the fact that it puts 2 conscious and goal-oriented 
emphasis on one of the basic tenets of Marxism, and that 
is, to be specific, that property relations constitute the 
heart of the world outlook, the core of social conscious- 
ness. Socialist society cannot and must not be free of 
property relations. Historically we know that two 
extrermes are possible here. Private property separates 
and tears man and society apart, it sets them against each 
other. But no less destructive is “no-one's” property, 
only its destructiveness comes from a different side. 


The combination of personal and societal! interests not 
only in the practice of resolving concrete management 
tasks, but also in life in general, through people's world 
ouilook and consciousness is achiev7d only when social- 
ist property belonging to all the people in some part and 
in some forms also proves to be the property cf collective 
and individual producers. Then, and only then, can that 
objective situation be created in which the producer, 
while defending his own interests, also fights for the 
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interests of society, for order in society and for the norms 
of society. He fights for all this, he does not fight in spite 
of it and certainly not against ii. 


In other words the creativity of the socialist master ideology 
les in the fact that it does away with the dogmatic premise 
about the inevitable and unquestioning subordination of the 
interests of the individual to the interests of the state, as well 
as the premise that a personal interest 1s a selfish interest. It 
is precisely this premise, which was interpreted differently 
in practice, that gave rise to the ideology of the alienation of 
both the individual self-consciousness and mass self-con- 


sciousness from everything belonging to the state. 


Finally, by strengthening coliectivistic and, democratic 
principles this ideology will raise in consciousness and 
practice the significance of che phenomenon of a “people's 
economy.” For now this concept exists in our country 
rather as a description of the nation’s economic complex 
in general, and at times also as a propaganda cliche. But 
the people's economy is imperatively essential as a means 
of satisfying the needs of society and as a socially-oriented 
economy. It is also imperatively essential as a factor of 
social consciousness. A zealous attitude toward nature, for 
example, is possible mainly within the framework of this 
kind of approach. A more distinctive and more objective, 
ideology of based on the direct experi- 
ence of perestroyka which has been acquired, may in the 
future be worked out only 0+ this basis. 


But did we not talk before about instilling the feeling of 
being a master? We did talk, but that was the problem: 
people saw this kind cf indoctrination mainly, if not exclu- 
sively, as an ideological, propaganda task. However, it 1s 
impossible to instil any ph mr in an individual if the person 
doing the instilling says one thing and life says another. 


A distinctive feature of perestroyka ves in the fact that 
everything is rooted in the firm soil of the dialectics of life 
and consciousness, of the objective conditions and subjyec- 
tive qualities of a person. perestroyka is not only tie 
aggregate of economic and political reforms. It includes 
interaction and mutual supplementing, the dialectical unity 
and integrity of the transformations, with the emphasis 
unfailingly put on the person in everything, whether the 
discussion concerns supplying him with food or the most 
complex ways to shape his consciousness. 


Yakovlev Talks With Workers At Latvia's 
Straume Production Association 

18000648b Riga SOVETSKAYA LATVIYA in Russian 
13 Aug 88 pp 3-4 


[Remarks by A.N. Yakoviev at the Straume Production 
Association in Riga during August 1988 visit to Laivia: 
“Man is the Focus Of Our Concern”) 


[Teat} As already reported, A.N. Yakoviev, member of 
the CPSU Central Committee Politburo and secretary of 
the CPSU Central Committee, visited Latvia's Straume 
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Production Association during his stay in our republic. 
The brand name of this enterprise does not need any 
special advertising. The output of the Riga workers, 
which is mainly household equipment, instantly finds 
buyers in other republics as well as our own; it is 
exported to all the countries of the socialist economic 
alliance. 


Information on the y of deliveries, as well as the 
quality and range of products, is presented graphically in 
a display stand located not far from the entryway of the 
association, where the director, A.1. Shabalov, began to 
acquaint the guest with the production unit. 


[A.N. Yakoviev:] Are you not planning to introduce 
promising forms for the organization of labor, the lease 
for example, in your operations? 


[A.1. Shabalov:] I would like to, but the USSR Ministry 
of Finance does not recommend it. We recently received 


the corresponding papers from the ministry. 
[A.N. Yakoviev:] Could you show them to me? 


[A.1. Shabalov:] Of course. In general we are in contact 
with the Moscow Industrial Economic Institute in the 
course of our work; we are working on the organization 
of a joint-stock enterprise, but perhaps we will find 
another form. It must be one in which the labor collec- 
tive will be able to participate more actively in manage- 
ment. Today the CLC (Council of the Labor Collective) 
iS proving to be increasingly visible in its activities here. 


[A.N. Yakovlev:] That is very correct. Today people 
must feel—not in words but in deeds—that they them- 
selves are the masters of production, and if necessary, 
the director must be directly informed of his mistakes. 
And what do you do here about choosing managers? 


[f.. Z. Fedorov, secretary of the Straume Party Organi- 
zation:] This year the director reported to the workers, 
and the collective elected him for five years. They also 
chose a head for the Material-Technical Suppl) Depart- 
ment. We are introducing the practice of competition to 
fill vacant positions. 


Then there was an inspection tour of the enterprise, 
including the manufacturing and assembly production 
unit. At the machining sector, where machine tools with 
ChPU (not further identified) and universal equipment 
have been installed, the guests became familiar with the 
preparation process on which much of the smooth oper- 
ation of the entire manufacturing conveyor system 
depends. In the instrument section the conversation 
shifted to problems of machine building for the plant's 
own use, problems of supplying the production unit with 
equipment and raising the equipment replacement coef- 
ficient. It became clear from the conversation wtih 
workers that although equipment worth 700,000 rubles 
is being turned out today, there is a need for more than 
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twice that amount. A cooperative which will work in the 
tool section on a second shift should help to resolve this 
problem. It will begin work as carly as September. 


[A.N. Yakoviev:] What is your situation with regard to 
the use of highly-productive equipment, what is the 
replacement coefficient” 


[A.1. Shabalov:] For highly-productive equipment it is 
2.1 and for basic equipment it is 1.52. 


[A.N. Yakoviev:] You said that this is your second year 
of cost-accountability (khozraschet) operations. What 
are the wages of your people, have they felt any of its 
advantages’ But let us find out from the workers. What 


is your job? 


[M.A. Sokolov:] I lead a brigade of turners. Al present 
specialists with a wide range of skills earn up to 500 
rubles a month. And in general earnings have increased 
over the last year. 


[A.N. Yakoviev:] And what is growing faster—wages or 
labor productivity? 


[M_A. Sokolov:] In my opinion everything is moving in 
parallel. For many years we were runnning in place; 
wages were not increasing. | am a worker, | have stood at 
a lathe for 45 years, and | think that productivity must 


grow faster. 


[A.N. Yakoviev:] What do you think, have people started 
to work better? 


[M.A. Sokolov:} Of course perestroika has improved the 
mood. We see what the government ts trying to do. True, 
not everything is moving as quickly as one not wake up 
one morning and find that everything has changed for 
the better. The working class understands this. Nonethe- 
less, we are waiting for changes in the supplies of food 
and other products. |, for example, earn quite well, | 
could afford t pay 300 rubles for a good imported suit, 
but it is impossible to find one. 


[A.N. Yakoviev:] Yes, currency is needed for other 
things now. And we must learn how to make good things 
ourselves. 


In the course of conversations with workers and special- 
ists at the enterprise, the attention of the CPSU Cenical 
Committee secretary was directed to this fact: the 
Straume previously came under the departmental juris- 
diction of USSR Minlegpishchemash (Ministry of 
Machine Building for the Food Industry, Light Idustry 
and Household Appliances), as was the main supplier of 
the Riga operation—the Vinnitsa Electrotechnical Plant. 
lt manufactures small electrical motors, the heart of all 
the household appiiances which are made at the plant. 
Now with the transfer of the Straume to the USSR 
Minpromsvyaz (Ministry of the Communications Indus- 
try) and the Vinnitsa plant to the USSR Minobshcemash 
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(Ministry of General Machine Building), the traditional 
business connections which were built up over 15 years 
have been destroyed. The quality of components has 
declined, and the consistency of deliveries leaves a lot to 
be desired. Every promising new design by the Riga 
resis ON NuMerous agreements and a search for a 
producer of electrical equipment. And now the planned 
100-percent updating of the product range, which ts to be 
carried out by the end of the five-year plan, is in great 
doubt. And when the changes were only being outlined, 
the Riga people put to the industry leadership the 
question of the unacceptability of such an artificial gap. 
For this reason there also arises a natural question: who 
has won from this kind of restructuring (perestroika)? 


[A.l. Shabalov:] In the interests of the cause we are 
prepared for any departmental jurisdiction and any 
leadership, maybe even for inter-republic cooperation, 
but within the framework of a single department. 


[A.N. Yakoviev:] Yes, we will have to go into this. 


[A.1. Shabalov:} Today our inclination is to pul a new 
product on the conveyer belt every two or three years. 
But it is very difficult to organize flexible production, 
and al present we cennot do this. But we are doing 
something. The plant has a net profit of 5.5 million 
rubles for this year. A large pari of the funds are being 
used for new equipment and for residential construction. 
This year we are handing over a kindergarten with 287 
places and next year we are laying the cornerstone for a 
120-apartment building. We have our own pioneer camp 
with 120 places. li is used as well by children from the 
GDR, whose parents work at a related enterprise with 
which we have direct connections. And in turn our 
children go there for holidays. 


After inspecting the production unit, the guests visited 
the plant's cafeteria, and then went to the enterprise's 
auditorium, where A.N. Yakovlev met with the repre- 
sentatives of tne multi-nationality collective, which 
includes people of 18 nationalities. Communists work in 
each of the internal subdivisions. A broad range of 
questions was discussed here. In the course of the dia- 
logue those questions concerned not only problems of a 
production nature but also problems of inter-nationality 
relations, bilingualism and the role of the CLC’s at the 
present stage of perestroika, the targets of the socio- 
economy: and ecological changes in the republic and in 
the country were also discussed. 


[B.K. Pugo:' ' have just come from accompanying Alck- 
sandr Nikolayevich (Yakovlev) and people were saying: 
“You need to be faster about carrying out what has been 
planned. Specifically, the management apparatus must 
be reduced more quickly. When will you take measures 
to reduce it?” So this is your question, comrades, the 
question of the plant itself. Are there such problems? 


A voice from the hall: Yes, of course. Although in the last 
two years we have already cut | 10 managers 
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[A.1. Shabalov:] This was required by life itself. his is 
the second year that we have been self-financing and 
self-supporting. It is the second year that we have had 
State-acceptance and that the CLC has been in operation. 
Last year we completed the plan, having fulfilled all 
indicators, and we rece:ved 960,000 rubles of above-plan 
profits. 


[A.N. Yakoviev:] What percentage of your orders are 
placed by the state (state orders)’ 


[A.1. Shabalov:] At the level of 100 percent of output, 
and we will fight for 100 percent state orders. We must 
not have the output of consumer goods dependent on a 
search for the necessary matcrials on the side. We sell all 
our goods at fairs in May. And on this basis we formulate 


the plan. 


[A.N. Yakkoviev:] This means that for you it is easier if 
you have state orders? And if, say, 70 percent of output 
goes for state orders and 30 percent remains for you to 
dispose of? 


[A.1. Shabalov:] We have virtually nothing at our dis- 
posal, because we provide the entire output to three 
organizations—Latkhoztorg (Latvian Specialized Orga- 
nization for Trade in Household Goods), Latkulttorg 
(Latvian Organization for Trade in Goods for Cultural 
Purposes) and Latpotrebsoyuz (Council of Producers’ 
Cooperatives of the Latvian SSR). And we distribute all 
of our above-plan cutpul among them as well. 


[A.N. Yakoviev:] You do not have a store to sell your 


own goods” 


[A.1. Shabalov:] Such a store exists in the form of the 
industry's “Orbita™ store. There 1s talk about opening 
our own store in Yurmala next year 


[A.N. Yakoviev:] Does everyone at the enterprise agree 
with you about the state orders” 


[A.1. Shabalov:} They chose me, Aleksandr Nikolayevich 
(Yakoviev). And the CLC has discussed this question 
more than once. If we do not receive motors, for ex 1m- 
ple, if we are short even 1,000 of them, we fail to meet 
the delivery plan. 


[A.N. Yakoviev:} That 1s, if | understood correctly, there 
is a 100-percent shortage of your output. And for this 
reason the situation is advantageous to you, given the 
seriousness of the problem of getting parts” 


[A.l. Shabalov:' Yes, and this year Minpishchemash 
(Ministry of Machine Building for the Food Industry) 
tried to set us a level of state orders as high as 107 
percent. Strenuous efforts were required, including 
efforts by the CTC, in order to prevent this. What are our 
most immediate tasks’ The goods which we are sending 
tu the CEMA countries, we must also supply to countries 
which pay for those goods in currency of the first 
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category. For this reason we are now working on better 
packaging for our items and on improving their commer- 
cial appearance. What are our difficulties now? The 
enterprise is Operating et more than twice its planned 
capacity. Renovation is urgen:ly required to increase the 
output of consumer goods. 


[A.N. Yakoviev:] Nonetheless, let us return to the state 
order, excuse me for being so persistent. If you sell all 
your output to trade enterprises at fairs then, as | 
understand it, this is not a state order (goszakaz). 


** 1. Shabalov:] Yes, in our circumstances participation 

airs is a formality. Long before a fair opens, all the 
output has been sold and the agreements concluded. If 
we did not have strict distribution among the main 
customers placing orders, we would have more freedom, 
of course. We would be able not only to sell but also to 
ne ee ree ae 
t rs. 


[A.N. Yakoviev:] But see, now you are not defending 
state orders the way you were at first. 


[B.K. Pugo:] In my view, Anatoliy Ivanovich (Shabalov), 
the fact that we have agreements does not constitute 
State orders (goszakaz). A ministry would give you a state 
order. But you conclude agreements with commerce. 
Naturally it is advantageous for commerce to obtain as 
much of our output as possible. 


A.N. Yakoviev:] | understand what the problem is. 
Our Output is in short supply. As along as its quantity 
does not exceed demand, you will like the state order. As 
$00 as yOur Output ceases to be in short supply, you will 
have to search for a market. As soon as there are no 
longer lines for your goods, then economics will begin to 
operate. 


[A.1. Shabalov:] Our task is produce goods that people 
will always stand in line for. 


G.S. Shilnev, chairman of the Straume Council of the 
bor Collective]. | would like to touch on a question 
which is close to me as chairman of the CLC. That is the 
Law Concerning the State Enterprise. The law, of course, 
is useful, bu: by no means does it take everything into 
account. I will go into detail on two porots. First, on the 
powers of the council. | do not wish to complain that we 
are not finding a common language with the manage- 
ment. There are no confrontations. However, after learn- 
ing about the law, people have come to believe that it is 
a panacea for ali ills. And they treat us according'y. But 
we cannot satisfy people's claims. And one can also 
understand the manager who answers our demands with: 
“Let us resolve things jointly, but Go not forget that it is 
1, the director of the association, who must answer for 
what is done.” For this reason | think that it is necessary 
for the law to define clearly the rights of the council. And 
it 18 also essenti?! to define the relationship between the 
CLC and the trade union. And the second point. We 
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know that only high-quality, competitive goods can 
capture both our market as well as the foreign market. 
We want to have foreign ties. And here the main issue is 
how to raise product quality. | think that it is necessary 
to link this issue with the right of the CLC to take upon 
itself responsibility for product quality. If an enterprise 
achieves an appropriate level of quality, the collective 
may put the question this way: “Let us liberate state 
funds, let us take upon ourselves collective responsibility 
for quality...” In that case let us give the CLC the right of 
state acceptance and in this way cut some of the people. 


Now, Boris Karlovich (Pugo), this question is for you. 
Since I came to work today people have been asking me: 
“Georgiy Sergeyevich (Shilnev), what did Boris Karlo- 
vich (Pugo) talk about yesterday in his television appear- 
ance? I did not understand.” Speaking honestly, this 
shocked me. I thought that the appearance would be 
accessible to the basic mass of the people. Why am | 
mentioning this? We have two newspapers, TSINY A and 
SOVETSKAYA LATVIYA. Both are organs of the Lat- 
vian Communist Party Central Committee. But neither 
of them apears in both Today there is a 
polemic going on, it is important for people to know and 
to understand what is being said in all of the republic's 
press, and not just in any one newspaper, which 
expresses its own position. People are surprised, can we 
really not publish TSINYA, for example, in both Latvian 
and Russian’ Then there would be no questions. 


And now, on to the affiliation of our association. There 
iS @ proposal to include our association in a complex of 
industrial enterprises which is now being created in 
Latvia. But there is some doudt. Everyone knows that 
t»2 siteation is like this: until the minister or his deputy 
drums his fingers on the table and says “Give the 
Straume its motors,” the situation will not change. 
Today is it worth making an independent enterprise, 
which is operating well, part of an association’? In my 
Opinion, this will bring nothing but harm, at least at the 
Stage we have reached today. 


A.N. Yakoviev:] | would like to answer the quesiion 
about the Law Concerning the State Enterprise. You 
know that this is a result of a definite compromise at a 
definite stage. We did not have such a law. It is new. And 
it states that the council of the labor collective can 
resolve various questions “within the limits of its 
powers.” But what these powers are is not said. And 
everything comes to nothing. What is obtained is a 
compromise between the democratic intention to hand 
over power to the workers and the technocratic fear that 
nothing will come of it. Of course, the law needs to have 
the finishing touches put on :t. 


Concerning the relation between the CLC and the trade 
unions. There 1s a question here. And we have not yet 
found an acceptable answer. There have been various 
proposa.s wn this score. To eliminate or, on the other 
hand, to expand the functions. Moreover, there are no 
clear recommendations on the division of respons:bility 
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and splcres of influence with other social organiza- 
tions—the women’s council, the council of veterans, the 
Komsomol, etc. | do not think that someone can just sit 
down and think up everything. The main thing is prob- 
ably the consistent implermentation of democratization, 
the realization of the central idea so that all the most 
important questions are resolved by the labor collective. 
Of course, the transitional penod can develop in differ- 
ent ways. We need to build on our cxpernence, we need to 
work through our own difficulties. 


Now, as for the proposal to double publish the newspa- 
per. | would shift this question onto another plane. It is 
probably not a matter of double publishing. It is that 
everyone who lives and works in the republic should 
know both languages. Then the acuteness of many prob- 
lems 1* lessened. Ail kinds of rumors and fabrications 
would not make the rounds. I have an cxample from 
personal experience. For ten years | worked as an ambas- 
sador. And | can confirm that without knowledge of the 
language you can perform your duties only in a purely 
mechanical way, not im a creative way. To live in a 
republic for decades and not show interest in the lan- 
guage of its people—this | do not understand. Moreover, 
or most of the people this kind of situation is a good 
one: there 1s the opportunity to master the language in 
the linguistic environment of everyday labor contact. | 
think that it 1s necessary to serrous!y encourage the study 
of the language. No one is asking a Russian to speak 
beautiful Latvian, or a Latvian to speak beautiful Rus- 
sian. That is not the pout. The main point is to prevent 
a barner going up beicen them as a resuit of a lack of 
understanding which 1s purely lingurstic in nature 


1 am perfectly agreed with you, Comrade Shilnev, that 
there are situations in which the boss must drum his 
fingers on the table in order for a question to be resolved 
in a fundamental manner. Althougn you have probably 
understated the case, it would be more accurate to say 
the boss must pound his fist. Yes, this 1s our problem 
And once again let me go back to my own capernence. Ir, 
the West, where economic relations are measured in 
clear monetary equivalents, there 1s hardly anyone who 
can allow humself the luxury of putting his business 
partner on the spot. For this you have to pay out of your 
own pocket. And, a customer who orders equipment, for 
exampic, takes full advantage of his mghts: if the com- 
pany lets him down, if it 1s late on filling an order, he has 
to pay less for the goods. We need to arrange things so 
that informed relations based on cconomics replace the 
fingers or the fist 


{O. Ya. Bolotova, secretary of a shop party organization: | 
I have several questions for you, Alcksandr Nikolayevich 
(Yakovies). The 1989 subscriptions for newspapers and 
magazines are now being taken. And a lot of people are 
asking why many publications are available in limited 
numbers. | understand that there arc many readers and 
not much paper. bul perhaps you need to consider which 
publications are in great demand and have more of those 
published—at the cxpense of those for which the 
demand ts low 
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Instruction in the political and economic education 
system degins in October. But the textbooks which we 
have been expecting for a long time have not yet arrived. 


The most accessible source of information and the one 
which reaches the largest audience is television. Local 
television now carnes programs in Latvian which are of 
interest to everyone: programs on ecological questions, 
on inter-nationality reiations and on other issues. Could 
we not find a way to broadcast the text in Russian as 
well? Because by no means ali residents have a comman‘* 
of Latvian. Aleksandr Nikolayevich (Yakoviev), you 
were correct in saying that it 1s essential for a resident of 
a nationality republic to know both lenguages. But for 
now that remains the ideal situation. in life mt 1s differ- 
ent. In addition, I think that 1 would be advisable for the 
Central Television to designate one channel to carry 
programs devoted today to the Azerbayan SSR, let us 
say, and on another day to the Latvian SSR, to the 
autonomous republics, etc. In this way we could become 
better acquainted with cach other 


[A.N Yakoviev:] The problem of the subscriptions is a 
very sore point. They had to be left at last year's level. 
And even at that level we are short 50.000 tons of paper, 
although we have reduced paper cxports. In order to 
have completely open subscnptions we would need an 
additional 100,000 tons of paper at the very least. As for 
redistributing it among the more and the less popular 
publications, this will be donc But after rather than 
before the subscription campaign is held. Otherwise 
how could one judge the level of demand” 


As for the textbooks. Textbooks will be published this 
year on philosophy and political economy for the sy.tem 
of party instruction. If you ask me what the level of these 
books 15, this 1s my answer: the nature of the transition 
period comes through. As of now we do not know 
everything. We know what we have to reject, what 1s not 
right, but we do not always know what it necessary. We 
are searching, the whole country 1s searching. But what! 
am thinking about 1s whether textbooks are or are not 
necessary for the system of party imstruction’ Maybe 
your life constitutes instruction” And by means ot teat- 
books are we not sending out people with thal same 
dogmatic, bookish approach to reality’ Probably some 
kind of political maternals are necessary. Only it is not 
necessary to treat them as textbooks. It 1s not umportant 
whether a person has mastered any particular truths 
What 1s important 1s what he carmes in his soul as he 
leaves the propagandist, what kind of charge he has 
carried away 


We had a conversat.on in the Central Committee on the 
sulject of subtitles. Help must be given. But again the 
question turns on finances: currency 1s necessary. We do 
not produce the necestary equipment in this country 
But the question which has been posed 1s a correct one 
It 18 necessary to resolve i 
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[V.A. Kirichenko, secretary of the party buro for tie 
loy-production unit:] as a propagandist | have to answer 
the most diverse questions. Among the ones which I am 
asked most frequently is the question of cost accountabil- 
ity (khozraschet). Our association has been operating on 
the basis of self-financing for nearly two years. Beginning 
in 1989 nearly all of the country’s industrial enterprises 
will shift to this system. The system is very good: labor 
productivity is increasing and wages are rising. But that is 
the problem. Even 10 years ago : was talking tu people 
about the fact that our people had savings deposits on the 
order of 120 billion rubles. Today, as I have discovered in 
the press, this figure is significantly higher. And a dispro- 
portion results: we cannct reaiize this money. With the 
transition to khozraschet wages are also growing. And 
listeners are asking the question: when will people be able 
to realize these accurnulated deposits and is: general wiil 
they be able to? And the next question: is our government 
not preparing some kind of monetary reform? And if it is, 
will the working man and the member of the intelligentsia 
who were not able to realize their money during these years 
not suffer? The press has not yet carried any solid answers. 


[A.N. Yakovlev:] The number which you cited is non- 
theless problably low. But it is definitely very large. Here 
you say that people are continuing to sae, and that is 
because an economic law is being violatea: wages must 
grow together with labor productivity, then the commod- 
ity mass will also increase. This is a fundamental ques- 
tion. I think that if we had normal monetary functioning. 
the shortages would disappear, and tne food supply 
would be better. Everything ir Jur country has grown, 
but the shortages have grown too. There is money, but 
buying, what you want is a problem. 


Yes, we have begun to live differently, and the demands 
are different. But how can we find a way out? Your 
enterprise is among those which must solve this problem. 
Group B must be given priority. At one time we let 
human needs slip away from the focus of our attention. 
That is why Group B has been neglected in cur country. 
I think that theoretical mistakes were also made in this 
area. The growth of Group A was excessive. We need to 
give priority to consumer goods. In this way we will 
correct the financial situation, and the main point is that 
we will satisfy the needs of the people. This is a long and 
complex process. But once you and I have started the 
work of economic recovery, including recovery based on 
shifting the priority to Group B and accelerating the 
development of the agro-industrial comp!<x, that is, once 
priority is given to everything which directly serves man, 
then I think that we will accomplish this. That is why the 
attention given to and the demands made on your sphere 
will grow. And do not let yourself be lulled into compla- 
cency by what has been achieved. 


Concerning mone.ary reform. Comrades, we are not 
considering any monetary reform. Sometimes in conver- 
sation the subject (and it is the economists who have 
made this suggestion) of making a one-to-one ruble 
exchange cumes up. But the purpose ere is completely 
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different. After at], an underground millionaire or a thief 
will hardly go to change his savings. A statement of 
income will be requested at that time. The money will be 
lost. And thank heavens. Economists think that 13-14 
billion can be obtained as a result. But this has no 
relation to monetary reform. This is a search for 
finances. As everyone knows, at present we do not have 
many ways to earn money. 


Ail countries have, in addition to a ministry of finance, a 
ministry of revenue, which follows, for example, the 
efficiency with which an industry operates and whether 
there are any losses. We do not have such a ministry. But 
we do have many reserves. In support of that statement 
I would like to cite another fact: television recently 
showed that in Siberia up to 40 percent of a certain raw 
material goes to waste. It turns out that it is unprofitable 
to haul the material away and unprofitable for a plant to 
process them. It is more profitable to burn them. After 
all, it is state property, and not one’s own. Where else is 
this possible? 


On his visit to the Straume Association the CPSU 
Central Committee secretary was accompanied by Com- 
rades A.P. Klautsen and Ya.Ya. Okherin. 


Latvian Popular Front Member Questions 
Direction, Goals of Interfront 

18000238 Riga SOVETSKAYA LATVIYA in Russian 
4 Nov 88 p 3 


[Article by Prof. Yanis Porietis, Latvian State University 
imeni P.Stuchka, Delegate to the Founding Congress of 
the Latvian Popular Front, CPSU member since 1953: 
“Quo Vadis? 4.n Open Letter to Interfront Organizers”’; 
reprinted from the newspaper TSINYA] 


[Text] Dear Interfront Organizers: I carefully studied 
your statements, both in the republic’s newspapers and 
at last Monday’s televised debate. Re-reading them 
repeatedly, recalling and assessing them I felt, to be 
hones, a growing dismay and alarm because your cur- 
rent activities are pushing our Soviet Latvia’s multi- 
ethnic society toward an internal confrontation, schism 
and disaster. 


Quo vadis? Where are you going, comrades? Far from 
benefitting the great task of perestroyka begun by our 
communist party, such a confrontation, on the contrary, 
would hamper and delay it—even though you claim to be 
fighting for perestroyka. 


Knowing some of you personally, | do not want to 
believe that you indeed want to impede perestroyka in 
the republic. But in this case, one begins to think that 
unfortunately your emotions, grudges and subjectivism 
have come to dominate completely your practical activ- 
ity. Everyone of us, a Latvian, a Russian or any oiler 
intelligent person, when he becomes engaged in public 
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activity that will in some way affect the masses, must be 
guided by logic and intellect and show proper under- 
standing of the political situation. Today, profound 
understanding of perestroyka’s problems and the urgent 
need to find a successful solution to them objectively 
demand absolute unity of all of the republic’s nationali- 
ties, social groups and social organizations, which is 
what the recently formed Latvian Popular Front has 
been tirelessly calling for. 


You claim, «. >mrades, that the idea to form the Interna- 
tional Front occurred to you in response to the Latvian 
Popular Front’s congress. But let us think it over calmly, 
rejecting national, political and other prejudices that 
have outlived their time and are carryovers from the 
period of stagnation. 


As is well-known, the nature and aims of any organization 
in any civilized socicty are primarily expressed in its 
charter and program. The drafts of such documents for the 
Latvian Popular Front were available in both Russian and 
Latvian languages for a nearly month-long open discus- 
sion. Let us assume that you did not have enough time to 
make a thorough study of the two documents to express 
publicly your opinions and suggestions at that time. But 
you can still do it, in the form of ordinary discussion and 
in the spirit of socialist pluralism of opinions. Why did you 
have to waste all your efforts on setting up a second front, 
which leads to schism and conflict? 


Reasonably enough, jou object to politically thoughiless 
and harmful declarations and calls by certain delegates at 
the Latvian Popular Front’s founding congress; yet, you 
seem to forget that the Latvian Popular Front decisively 
and completely condemned such speeches both in its 
official documents and in statements. Moreover, even 
though some unworthy former members of our party 
may have committed crimes, none of us has proposed 
setting up another, second party because of this. Why are 
you applying a different logic, different principles and a 
different approach to the Latvian Popular Front? 


One incident that took place at the Latvian Fopular 
Front’s congress is fresh in my memory: I remember 
other delegates’ great approval for the decision of a 
delegate from Jurmala, a Latvian woman, to withdraw 
her candidacy for the Parliament in favor of a working 
class delegate from Daugavpils, an ethnic Russian. The 
response to the propcsal by some delegates to add to the 
list of candidates the chairman of the Balto-Slavic Soci- 
ety V.Steshenko was equally favorable. 


What is the solution? 


I think that there is only one solution: it lies in the unity 
of all perestroyka supporters. 


Unless the Latvian Popular Front is utterly unacceptable 
to you, I think that such unity can be achieved in practice 
under the aegis of the forum of Latvia’s people that is 
being formed now. 
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But in this case, you must stop your legal activity to 
register Interfont and present all your ideas and practical 
proposals to that forum. I believe that at ihe Latvian 
peoples’ forum your politically thought-out, intelligent 
proposals could become part of our common socialist, 
democratic and internationally oriented perestroyka. It 
will be done in the name of prosperity in Latvia and ir 
our common Soviet Fatherland. 


With all my heart, I call upon you and upon intelligent 
people of all nationalities in our republic to do this! 


Estonian Officials Challenge Constitutional 
Changes 


Tartu Officials Meet for Critique 
18000209 Tallinn SOVETSKAYA ESTONIYA 
in Russian 4 Nov 88 p 3 


[Article by N. Grigoryeva: “With a Sense of Personal 
Responsibility”’] 


[Text] The day of 2 November will be remembered by 
many Tartu residents. During a heavy snowfall, somber- 
faced peopie were coming fromm everywhere to the 
“Vanemyune” theatre. For the first time, the Tartu City 
Soviet of People’s Deputies and the party gorkom were 
gathering for a joint meeting. The agenda was comprised 
of only a few lines: “On changes and amendments to the 
USSR Constitution (Basic Law). 


Having called the meeting to order, Tartu Gorsovet 
Chairman T. Mei.delson gave the floor to TGU [Tartu 
State University] docent and jurist I. Koolmeyster. 


“The reform of the Basic Law has come due and was 
necessary,” he said. “And so we have before us the bills 
presented for discussion. What will they give to the 
status of the republic, and what will happen to democ- 
racy? If these bills are adopted, then the republic will lose 
the right to decide its own questions, and the Soviet 
Union will become a unitarian state. Also proposed for 
us is a nondemocratic system of election of people’s 
deputies, which is a return to the 20's, when the histor- 
ical conditions were entirely different.” 


These legislative bills are in essence a step backward as 
compared with the existing Constitution and the course 
adopted at the 19h All-Union Party Conference. 


The first secretary of the Tartu Party Gorkom, T. Laak, 
called upon those present at the meeting to resolve the 
question placed before them with a sense of great per- 
sonal responsibility, to avoid taking a_ unilateral 
approach, and to conduct their discussion without excess 
emotions and extremes in their evaluations. 
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“We must apply all efforts,” he stressed, “to see that the 
discussion is a constructive one. We must live and work 
within the make-up of the Soviet Union, and we must try 
to find such decisions which would not place the Con- 
stitutions of the USSR and the ESSR into contradic- 
tion”. 


The outline of the resolution by the joint session of the 
gorsovet [city council] and the party gorkom plenum was 
presented for discussion. This resolution proposed that 
the order of compilation ur the draft for the Basic Law 
without the participation of representatives from the 
union republics be recognized as undemocratic. It 
stressed that the negation, in essence, of the sovereignty 
of the union republics and their interpretation not as 
states, but as administrative-territorial units (similar to 
oblasts) is unacceptable. Furthermore, it expressed sup- 
port for the proposals to convene an extraordinary 
session of the ESSR Supreme Soviet and to urgently 
prepare Union agreement, which may be submitted for 
public discussion. Moreover, the resolution draft 
approved the proposed corrections to Article 74 of the 
ESSR Constitution as presented by ESSR Supreme 
Soviet Deputies T. Laak and N. Preyman. 


These corrections proposed changing the indicated arti- 
cle to read as follows: “The USSR laws will go into effect 
on the territory of the Estonian SSR after they have been 
approved by the Estonian SSR Supreme Soviet. Changes 
and additions to the USSR Constitution go into effect on 
the territory of the Estonian SSR after they have been 
approved by the Estonian SSR Supreme Soviet and the 
appropriate changes and amendments are entered into 
the ESSR Constitution”. 


The proposed draft of the ESSR Supreme Soviet resolu- 
tion states: “The Estonian SSR Supreme Soviet consid- 
ers it necessary to remove from the agenda of the 
upcoming session of the USSR Supreme Soviet the 
above- mentioned bill, and proposes the creation of a 
state commission comprised of union republic represen- 
tatives for working out these constitutional articles”. 


Those who spoke at the meeting—P. Taare, first secre- 
tary of the Tartu party raykom; M. Koiosova, first 
secretary of the Valgas party raykom; Kh. Noor, physi- 
cian at the Tartu Clinical Hospital; R. Marusre, TGU 
docent; M. Rayk, director of the “Vanemyune” theatre; 
T. Anton, secretary of the Tartu gorispolkom; V. Tamm, 
first secretary of the Tartu gorkom Komsomol, and 
others—unanimously supported the proposed decisions. 
All those who had gathered for the meeting also unani- 
mously voted in favor of them. 


Even before the joint meeting of the party gorkom and 
the gorsovet, similar opinions were expressed by the 
labor collectives at their meetings. 
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Estonian Deputies Prepare for Meeting 
18000209 Tallinn SOVETSKAYA ESTONIYA 
in Russian 5 Nov 88 p 3 


[Unattributed report by SOVETSKAYA ESTONIYA 
correspondent, untitled] 


[Text] Yesterday the second meeting was held for the 
work group making preparations for the general meeting 
of the deputies of all levels—from local to Supreme 
Soviet—elected by Tallinn residents. 


Three different approaches were discussed for working 
out a general platform for the deputies, who will meet to 
evaluate the drafts of the Law on Elections and amend- 
ments to the USSR Censtitution, as well as to work out 
their own specific recommendations. 


Why have these two bills attracted particular attention? 
It is because they define the extremely significant 
changes in the country’s political system and in the 
structure of the higher organs of authority. The fate of 
our country, our republic, and the city of Tallinn 
depends in full measure on the quality of these laws. 


What is it that confuses the deputies about these bills? It 
is the contradictions between the decisions of the 19th 
All-Union Party Conference on expanding the rights of 
the union and autonomous republics and the country’s 
krays and oblasts, and certain significant amendments to 
the Constitution. The deputies believe that if these 
amendments are adopted, then the realization of the 
all-union economic reform based on independence and 
full cos: accounting responsibility of the regions, which 
was specified in the resolutions of the 27th CPSU 
Congress and which was further developed in the reso- 
lutions of the 19th Party Conference, will become prac- 
tically unrealizable. 


The bill appeared quite unexpectedly for the deputies 
and the representatives of Soviet authority. It was writ- 
ten somewhere in the depths of the bureaucracy by 
persons unknown to them. It is specifically because the 
representatives elecied by the people were not consulted 
in proper measure, and because its discussion in such a 
short time clearly cannot be comprehensive, that the 
deputies have decided to discuss their doubts and con- 
fusions collectively. 


The following moments are most alarming specifically 
for our republic—as, we might add, also for all the other 
union republics. The rights of the regions in the resolu- 
tion of their own local problems are sharply curtailed. 
This casts doubt not only on the realization of republic 
cost accounting, but in practice will hinder the resolution 
of everyday matters which directly affect each of us. Not 
only, and not even so much, is the centralized political 
power increased, but, it seems, once again the central 
ministries and departments are gaining the upper hand. 
Moreover, the number of deputies comprising the mem- 
bership of the USSR Supreme Soviet from the small 
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republics, including ours, is noticeably reduced. For 
example, in the Council of Nationalities instead of 32 
deputies from Estonia there will only be 7. 


There is little hope of seeing our deputies from public 
Organizations in the higher echelons of Soviet authority. 
Aiter all, according to the draft of the Law on Elections, 
we retain the right merely to propose candidates, while 
the final elections are held at the conference or plenum 
of the all-union central organization. 


The platform which must be worked out by the general 
meeting of all the deputies elected by Tallinn residents, 
naturally, is significant in and of itself. However, it will 
also serve as one of the initial documents for the work of 
the extraordinary session of the Estonian SSR Supreme 
Soviet. 


Estonian Representatives in Moscow 
18000209 Tallinn SOVETSKAYA ESTONIYA 
in Russian 11 Nov 88 p 1 


[Article by F. Kaazik: “The Discussion Continues” 


[Text] As we know, on 9 November the meeting of the 
subcommission of the Commission for Legislative Pro- 
posals of the USSR Supreme Soviet Council of Nation- 
alities was held in Moscow. It examined the course of 
discussion of the bills on amending the USSR Constitu- 
tion (Basic Law) and on the election of USSR people’s 
deputies. Representatives from five union republics were 
invited to participate in the work [of this subcommis- 
sion]: Estonia, Belorussia, Uzbekistan, Georgia and 
Armenia. 


“Our delegation,” said A. Almann, head of the ESSR 
Supreme Soviet Presidium Councils Section, in a con- 
versation with our ETA correspondent, “consisted of A. 
Ryuitel, chairman of the republic’s Supreme Soviet 
Presidium; I. Toomye, secretary of the Estonian Com- 
munist Party Central Committee, myself. and represen- 
tatives from the Popular Front Council ot Commission- 
ers M. Lauristin and E. Savisaar. Information on how the 
discussion of the indicated bills is proceeding in the 
country as a whole was given at the meeting. Critical 
comments and proposals expressed in the course of the 
discussion were presented. Then the floor was turned 
over to the representatives from the union republics, 
who told about how the discussion of the bills is proceed- 
ing in their republics. Our republic presented materials 
compiled by a group of experts. They presented a gener- 
alized analysis of the proposals which were submitted in 
our republic. It was noted that many significant changes 
do not correspond to the principles expressed at the | 9th 
All-Union Party Conference, that a number of principles 
in the outlines of changes and amendments are in 
contradiction with the principles of the Constitution, 
which remain unchanged, and that the proposed changes 
infringe upon the rights of the union republics. We are 
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speaking of sovereign rights, which are especially impor- 
tant under conditions of our republic’s changeover to 
regional cost accounting, as well as of sovereign political 


rights. 


In the course of the discussion, our republic presented its 
point of view. M. Lauristin presented a substantiation of 
why the republic community expressed dissatisfaction 
with these bills. He also repeated the proposals which we 
had previously submitted in writing. 


The representatives of the other union republics, in 
recounting their discussions of the bills, noted that they 
had no such probiems as ours. The representative from 
Armenia did not even speak at the meeting. In the course 
of their discussion, our republic’s proposals were not 
supported by all the deputies. Diametrically opposed 
opinions were also expressed. However, this does not 
mean that the discussion is thereby concluded. 


A. Lukyanov, candidate member of the CPSU Central 
Committee Politburo and first deputy chairman of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium, participated in the 
subcommission meeting. He stressed that we must care- 
fully consider all the proposals submitted to the USSR 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. The purpose of reform of the 
political system is to ensure the development of pro- 
cesses of democratization of public life and to continue 
the process of perestroyka. Work on the drafting of laws 
and the analysis of amendments and changes continues. 
The commissions will continue their work up until the 
session of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 


Other opinions were also expressed in the course of the 
commission’s work. These were given careful consider- 
ation, and work on them continues. 


Tartu Russian Section of Estonian 
Popular Front Meets 
18000209 Tallinn SOVETSKAYA ESTONIYA 
in Russian 3 Nov 88 p 2 


[Article by N. Grigoryeva: “We Cannot Hurry”] 


[Text] The first meeting of the city Russian-language 
section of the Popular Front was held in Tartu, with 
participation of leaders o' the Russian-language support 
groups and movement activists. The basic principles of 
activity of the sections were defined. These stated that, 
recognizing the principles of the program documents of 
the Popular Front, its new subdivision considers it 
necessary to focus greater attention on expressing the 
opinions and defending the specific interests of the 
Russian-speaking portion of the republic’s residents, and 
specifically such principles as providing cadres for Rus- 
sian schools, ensuring the possibility of getting a second- 
ary and higher education in Russian, recognizing the 
necessity of publishing a socio- political weekly publica- 
tion in Russian, increasing the time of Russian language 
television broadcasting, etc. 
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supports the demand of handing power over to the 
tion of society stemmung from the priority of freedom of 
the individual and nghts of the citizen over any depari- 
mental interests. 


The section governing board comprised of 7 persons was 
elected. It included representatives from the intelliges- 
tsia—scientists R. Blyum, Yu. Tammaru, A. ! esichik. 
V. Brekhov; from the working clas-——V. Mukhamade- 
yeva aad V. Ostrovskiy, as well as student B. Sadovskiy. 


The meeting participants disccssed and unanimously 
approved the positions of the council of designated offi- 
cials of the Estonian Popular Front and the city’s labor 
collectives, which believe that that the bills on changing 
and amending the Constitution (Basic Law) of the USSR 
and on the election of USSR people’s deputies which have 
been presented for public discussion do not correspond to 
the principles of democratization of society as proclaimed 
by the 19th All-Union Party Conference. Nor do they 
correspond to the course toward expanding the rights of 
the union republics. In connection with this, the Tartu 
Russian-language section of the Popular Front supported 
the proposal to remove these bills from the agenda of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet session. The time allowed for the 
people to be able to discuss in detail and to interpret the 
proposed laws is too short. 


At the same time, the RSPF cuuld not ignore the draft of 
the ESSR Law on Language which was proposed for 
discussion. Numerous comments were expressed on its 
various points. The coniradictions and insufficiently 
clear formulations, which could have various interpreta- 
tions, were pointed out. During the next few days, all the 
expressed comments and proposals will be generalized 
and forwarded to the commission on drafting the Law on 
Language under the republic’s Supreme Soviet. 


In the opinion of the meeting participants, too lit'le time 
has been allowed (until 25 November) for the discussion 
of a document which is so important for the fates of 
Estonia’s population. Therefore, it was prop \sed that the 
adoption ot the law by the session of the ESSR Supreme 
Soviet be postponed until the beginning of next year. 


Internal Troops Official, Soldiers on Work 
of Troops in Yerevan 

18300097a Yerevan KOMSOMOLETS in Russian 
4 Oct 88 p 3 


[Article by A. Gazazyan: “We Arrived Here With a 
Clean Conscience...”’] 


[Text] Time and again, the editors are constantly getting 
telephone calls: why are there soldiers in Yerevan? It 
must be confessed that our answers have convinced far 
from all readers, although we also had to remind them of 
the fact that, after all, this was not the first time that 
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troops had arrived here to keep public order. Let us 
remember that, in the troubled days of March, very good 
relations were started up between the residents of the 
capital and students from a number of military schools 
of the USSR Ministry of Internal Affairs—our young 
girls gave the soldiers flowers, and our mothers brought 
them bread and cheese. Incidentally, everyone remem- 
bers G. Borovik’s television broadcast, “Position.” The 
entire country discovered that the soldier in Yerevan 
serves in peace. The young men in soldier’s shirts tried to 
pay back the good treatment with kindness. One could 
often hear them say: we want to leave a good memory of 
ourselves... 


New gardens appeared in the capital—the students and 
soldiers planted thousands of trees in our parks, 
improve the 2 eas in froat of maternity homes and 
hospitals, and repaired schools and SPTU. To this day, 
letters arrive in Yerevan expressing sincere gratitude to 
the people, in whom the feeling of pride in their home, 
which signifies hospitality, a love of people and an effort 
to understand the person who has crossed the threshold 
of one’s house, has been inherent from time immemo- 
rial. 


Why has a prejudice appeared today? After all, even 
today the internal troops subdivisions arc performing 
the same tasks that they had before—the tasks of ensur- 
ing public order and assisting the militia authorities... 


“We arrived here with a clean conscience,” says Colonel 
Ye. Nechayev, deputy head of the USSR MVD Political 
Administration for Internal Troops. “Believe me, this 
was ai extreme measure. However, we also served both 
in Sumgait, as well as Stepanakert. Could we assume that 
nothing similar would happen in Armenia as well? Into a 
land of people. famed from time immemorial for their 
creative labor and the formation of cultural values, 
unaccustomed to taking up arms... I would like to be 
understood correctly: | am not saying this because I want 
to flatter your people—I simply know your history well. 
I also know quite well how difficult it has been for 
Armenians in various periods of the establishment of 
Soviet power. However, the people stood their ground 
and won. Now, only one thing is asked of the people: to 
be able to evaluate the situation properly. Of course, the 
problem is very difficult, and thus the more so compo- 
sure, keeping the peace, and prudence are needed to 
solve such problems. Only then will it be possible to 
solve the Nagorno Karabakh problem. I am certain that 
it will mandatorily be solved—today we are all accus- 
tomed to the fact that our questions are answered... 


In short, our presence here is a measure to forestall mass 
disorder, in which, I am convinced, not even the shou- 
ters are interested. After all, it is difficult to predict how 
it could end. 


Perhaps, everyone has seen soldiers and troop carriers at 
the Square imeni Lenin. Yet who has observed the fact 
that curious little boys really like to climb into the 
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clumsy vehicles? Has anyone noticed how, in response to 
the rudeness of a passer-by, a soldier looks away with 
restraint? Fortunately, we have also seen how relaxed the 
conversations with the soldiers are. The conversations 
are varied and, better still, both the soldiers and the city 
residents listen to each cither with great attention. 
Understandably, I would like to point out to the soidier 
or officer that Armenians never undertake to settle 
debates through questionable methods, although to this 
day their hearts ache for the innocent victims of 
Sumgait... 


The soldiers, who were told a great deal about Armenia 
and its people before being sent here, are beginning to 
understand only here that, in reality, the main thing is 
not to permit disturbances which could lead to some- 
thing irremediable. After all, they have already seen 
Sumgait. 


“Much has been said about the good will of the 
Armenians,” Andrey Baykov of Leningrad shared with us. 
“I have seen this for myself now. You know, the over- 
whelming majority of passers-by and people who talk to us 
are sure that, if we were not here, unforeseen excesses 
could have occurred. We are very grateful for this...” 


Aleksandr Novikov, a student from Smolensk, Senior 
Sergeant Vasiliy Globa from the Ukraine, and Sergeant 
Yuriy Goroshenko from Krasnoyarsk agreed with him... 


That evening, we discovered that the young men had 
helped out with the harvest of grapes and potatoes at a 
number of republic farms. 


Authorities Seek Eyewitnesses, Photos in July 
Yerevan Riot Death 

18300097b Yerevan KOMSOMOLETS in Russian 
4 Oct 88 p 3 


[Article by V. Provotorov, Major General of Justice, 
senior aide to the chief military prosecutor: “Report’’] 


[Text] The military prosecutor of the Transcaucasus 
Military District is investigating the death of citizen 
Kh.Z. Zakaryan and the injury of citizen K.V. Abram- 
yan, which occurred 5 July 1988 on the Echmiadzinskiy 
Highway in Parakar village, immediately after the infa- 
mous events at the “Zvartnots” airport in Yerevan. 


Presently, much work has been done to establish the 
factual circumstances of the events which took place. 
The testimony of eyewitnesses and witnesses has great 
significancs in establishing the truth. It is apparent from 
_ nOtograr as a° ails ble, in the investigation that a number 
ot p<ople were near the victims. In connection with this, 
ve sincerely request ‘hat all citizens who happened to be 
near Zakaryan and Abramyan at the moment of the shots 
and who rendered them first aid, as well as other citizens 
and eyewitnesses and those who have movie film and 
photos specifically concerning this event, to inform the 
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military prosecutor of themselves at the address: Yere- 
van, Babayan St., 6 (“Monument” Rayon), or by tele- 
phone: 25-60-12, 26-65-16, 25-61-19. 


We assume that not only the investigative authorities are 
interested in the complete and objective investigation of 
the circumstances of this case, but also all citizens, who 
display an understandahle interest in its results. There- 
fore we are counting on your Civic activeness and all 
possible assistance. 


Armenian Enterprises Report Post-Disturbance 
Status 


18300097c Yerevan KOMSOMOLETS in Russian 
4 Oct 88 p 3 


(Unattributed report: ““Labor—In the Name of the Com- 
mon Good”]} 


[Text] Thirty machine tools were assembled at the Yere- 
van Machine Tool Building Plant imeni Dzerzhinskiy on 
the last day of September. This stressed effort, in which 
about 90 percent of the collective members participated, 
made it possible to meet the monthly plan. However, the 
550,000 ruble gap formed at the enterprise during the 
July strikes has not yet been entirely eliminated. This 
means that the assignment for the 9 months has not been 
fulfilled. 


A. Oganesyan, general director of the Yerevan Industrial 
Machine Tool Building Association, thinks that the 
strikes are not the only cause of the lag and, moreover, 
that absentecism at work was not so frequent here. 
Production rhythm is being disrupted by the irregular 
supply of raw materials and materials, and by the irreg- 
ular operation of public transportation in the capital. 


Today not everyone came to work at YerAZ, but most 
did. The decision to return to work was made by the 
collective itself, on the initiative of which a general 
meeting was held. 


Over all the past very difficult days, the plant’s admin- 
istration and social organizations have tried to explain to 
people the erroneousness of choosing to strike as a way to 
solve the Nagorno Karabakh problem. It must be admit- 
ted that they had little success in this. Is their authority 
and influence within the collective really so weak? 


“Indeed, the past events have shown that we do not 
always succeed in leading the collective,” says Amayak 
Akopyan, party committee secretary, “and it is difficult 
to state simply why this has happened. One thing is 
indisputable—there was too much formalism in our 
work in the past, and it has caused the people’s indiffer- 


* 


ence to our ‘measures’. 
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On the morning of 30 September, G. Movsesyan, direc- 
tor of the Kirovakanskiy State Institute for Polymer 
Glues, had already prepared a summary of the monthly 
indicators. The collective at the institute’s experimental 
plant had overfulfilled the assignment for product supply 
by 10,000 rubles. 


“The work rhythm of this type of enterprise,” G. Mov- 
sesyan says, “did not stop, even on the highest ‘peak’ 
days relating to the events in Nagorno Karabakh. The 
entire collective decided this, having displayed con- 
sciousness, maturity and a certainty that the solution to 
the problem will be fair and will be accelerated by the 
selfless la):or of each person.” 


As opposed to other republic rayons, attempts were even 
made to disrupt agricultural work in Masisskiy Rayon. 
Today, however, at the height of harvest-time work, it is 
obvious that the Masisskiy workers have managed to 

~-~scome all natural and artificial difficulties and are now 
s¢.«wling crops to the state processing station and into the 
trade network. Nonetheless, there were complex and diffi- 
cult days, in which there was a danger of losing the crops 
when the brigades thinned out. The central rayon Sovkhoz 
imeni 22nd Party Congyess and one of its best brigades— 
the 11th—ended up in this very situation. Out of 30 
workers, only 7-8 remained during the hot agricultural 
work season. However, brigade leader Ayrenik Khachatr- 
yan was not daunted by the difficulties. O-er 25 years, not 
once has the young production leader walked away from a 
difficult situation. After all, a farmer’s work is already a 
struggle, and he was awarded the Order =f Lenin for 
victory in this struggle. The brigade leader replenished the 
ranks with “volunteers” who had expressed a desire to 
hoid a subbotnik, and then with fellow-countrymen from 
Sumgait and Baku. Now, once again the brigade is strong, 
and once again devotes all its efforts to the plantings. 
About 12-15 tons of grapes are picked here daily, and 
significant part immediately go to the stores. Here, in the 
vineyards, we met with Abel Petrosyan, who came from 
Baku. At the age of 50, this outstanding caster had been 
retrained as a farmer. 


In general, the rayon center sovkhoz collective passed 
this difficult test with honor. The farm decided to 
prepare 200 tons of grapes more than was stipulated, to 
bring the average crop up to 110 centners, as opposed to 
the 86 planned for the rayon. 


Progress Reported in 18-21 September NKAO 
Disturbance Investigation 

18300097d Yerevan KOMMUNIST in Russian 

7 Oct 88 p 2 


[Article: “In the USSR Prosecutor's Office”’] 


[Text] The investigative group of the USSR Prosecutor's 
Office in the Nagorno-Karabakh Autonomous Republic is 
continuing the investigation of criminal cases, instigated 
by the evens of mass disorder which took place 18-21 
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September this year in the area of Khodzhaly village and in 
the cities Stepanakert, Shusha and Martuni. 


A careful and comprehensive investigation is being con- 
ducted, aimed at establishing all of the organizers and 
active participant: in the conflicts, pogroms, acts of arson 
and other illegal -ctsons. At the present time, a number of 
people who had committed crimes have been exposed and 
taken into custody. They have been charged. 


During the period of the introduction of special condi- 
tions, more than 1,800 firearms and cold weapons and 
over 50 incendiary and explosive items were confiscated 
from residents. 


Furthermore, a significant number of citizens, in viola- 
tion of established procedure, are nonetheless avoiding 
the surrender of weapons. 


What this leads to is apparent from the example of the 
Mamedov brothers of Kyzyl-Kengerli village, Agdamskiy 
Rayon, who, despite the requirements of the military 
commandant’s order, did not surrender an unregistered 
gun which they had been keeping. On the night of 3 
October, they seriously wounded M. Badalov with this 
gun. The Mamedov brothers have been arrested, the 
weapon was confiscated and an investigation is being 
conducted. 


The investigation of the case of Stepanakert resident R. 
Tevonyan, who was arrested and held criminally liable 
for illegally keeping a rifle, has been completed and the 
case has been sent to court. 


In connection with this, it will be explained yet again 
that people will be free of criminal resporsibility if they 
voluntarily surrender weapons they have been keeping. 


Motivations of Yerevan Hunger Strikers 
Examined 

18300097e Yerevan KOMSOMOLETS in Russian 
4 Oct 88 p 3 


[Article by correspondent G. Rubinyan: “Opera Square: 
The Crossroads of Opinions”; first paragraph is KOM- 
SOMOLETS introduction} 


[Text] Hunger strike... Yet another word, until now 
unusual and found only in articles about “their morals.” 
Although this sensation is not within the category of 
pleasant things, today the continuing hunger strike in 
Opera Square is, no matter what, a most reali fact of our 
reality. 


While we were talking with several of its participants, 
who had settled by the Tumanyan monument, time and 
again those who had stepped back from the dense ring of 
the crowd called to us. One asked to send the “hunger 
strikers” 4 transparent polyethylene sheet for an awning, 
others—various things needed by the strikers. There 
were more than enough volunteer helpers—doctors, or 
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simply sincerely interested and sympathetic people. 
Each one is trying to somehow ease the almost half- 
month, exhausting stay at Opera Square for the hunger 
strike participants. 


Admittedly, we went to the hunger strikers not entirely 
hoping for success. We thought that they would refuse to 
talk to journalists—belief in the objectivity of representa- 
tives of the mass information media has been undermined 
too much. Nothing of the kind. Only one did not wish to 
talk to us, but the others were cordial and benevolent. 


Each of them has his own motivations which forced him 
to decide on this step and, correspondingly, his own 
demands. Arshaluys Ayrapetyan, a salesclerk from Ara- 
ratskiy Rayon, declared a hunger strike ‘n 21 September. 
As she explains, the decision was made because of an 
impression from a conversation with relatives from 
Karabakh, when the sounds of firing on the other end of 
the phone line could be heard clearly. Despair, helpless- 
ness and, moreover, a desire to do something led her to 
Opera Square. Arshaluys’s demands can be read on a 
small poster which is hanging there: the rapid convoca- 
tion of an extraordinary session of the ArSSR Supreme 
Soviet, the separation of the NKAO from Azerbaijan 
and ensuring the safety of its Armenian population, the 
removal of troops from Armenia... 


Another participant in the hunger strike is 27-year old 
Tornik Mstoyan from Gekhakert village, Echniiadzins- 
kiy Rayon. His demands are almost the same, except that 
he sees the solution to the Nagorno Karabakh problem in 
the rapid annexation of the oblast to Armenia. 


All the same, can the measure chosen by them be justified 
and does it contribute to solving the problem? It was very 
difficult for us to ask this question of people who have 
made their own choice between life and death in the name 
of an idea. How does one find the words that would be able 
to force them to refuse this senseless sacrifice? After all, the 
demands advanced by them—this is obvious—cannot be 
resolved within a numbered course of days, but human 
strength, alas, has its limits. “Somebody ought to make a 
decision, at least so that people do not give up on the 
struggle which has begun for the restoration of justice, 
since the fate the struggle, as well as victory, which is 
inevitable, is in their hands,” answered David Simonyan, 
one of the hunger strikers, junior scientific associate at the 
Republic Aesthetic Center. 


However, after all, the thousands of people who refused 
to strike last Friday, coming to a unanimous decision 
regarding its further inexpedhency, probably believed 
and continue to believe in victory. It has turned out to be 
too costly both for the republic’s working people them- 
selves, as well as for the entire country. 


Participants in the meeting repeatedly appealed to the 
hunger strikers, entreating and prevailing on them to 
discontinue the hunger strike. E. Gabrielyan, the repub- 
lic minister of health, came to Opera Square, but even 
his appeal went unheeded. 
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Today, thousands of people are troubled by the drama at 
Opera Square, unfolding before the eyes of the entire 
city. On this subject, the opinion is unanimous: the 
hunger strike shculd be stopped, and soon. Everyone 
with whom we spoke that day at Opera Square was 
prepared to join his voice to the appeal by the YerMI 
professors and teachers, who said that, in unjustifiably 
damaging their own health, the hunger strike par ici- 
pants are forever depriving themseives of the opportu- 
nity to struggle for the aspirations of the Armenian 
people, for the further progress of our society. 


Meanwhile, the hunger strikers do not want to change 
their decision. Will they leav’ Opera Square, heeding 
those who appeal to them to reject a pointless and, 
moreover, sorrowful sacrifice, which is unable in any 
way to influence the solution of the problem and only 
contributes to the greater charging of passions and emo- 
tions, fraught with consequences? After all, we already 
have almost 9 months of experience in grasping the truth 
in our own mistakes. Is that not enough? 


Lebanese Student Expelled from USSR for 
Yerevan Disturbance Activities 

18300097 Yerevan KOMMUNIST in Russian 
9 Oct 88 p 2 


[Article: “At the ArSSR Ministry of National Education 
and Republic Ministry of Internal Affairs”] 


[Text] During his years of study in Armenia, Gevorg 
Yazedzhyan, a citizen of Lebanon and former student at 
the history department of Yerevan State University, 
repeatedly violated the procedure for the residence and 
travel of foreign citizens in the USSR, led a wanton 
lifestyle unworthy of a student, also conducted active 
illegal activity, and made irresponsible and instigative 
appeals, calling on foreign students to cease their studies 
and leave the USSR. 


For interference in the internal affairs of the Soviet 
Union and conduct incompatible with the status of a 
foreign citizen, Gevorg Yazedzhyan was expelled from 
Yerevan State University and, in accordance with the 
Law On the Legal Position of Foreign Citizens in the 
USSR, has been expelled from the USSR. 


rs Leadership in Azerbaijan Begins Eradication 
18300145 Moscow PRAVDA in Russian 11 Nov 88 p 2 


[Article by PRAVDA special correspondents N. Demi- 
dov and Z. Kadymbekov: “Treetop Above the Boulders: 
Once Again Concerning Misuses of Power and Distor- 
tions of Justice} 


Rayon. Mountains are alwa 
the 
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forest cover, the simp'e mantle of the shrubbery, the 
armor-like stones. It is as if the entire scene had fallen 
from the shoulders of slumbering giants down into a 
ravine where rushing waters form a transparent stream. A 
macadam road, thin as a needle, weaves its way along this 
rivulet. Although one feets no need for prohibitive high- 
way Signs, there is in one of these twists and turns a little 
nook where the traveler unthinkingly comes fo a halt. 


An enormous boulder, which at one time became dislodged 
from the summit, has fallen directly into the stream, as if 
trying to dam it up. Why there! The rock has turned into 
a mossy island. And miracle to behold, a little seed has 
broken out of the immensity of its monolithic mass. From 
the tiniest of crevices a stately tree has stretched its 
leaves, crowning ihe boulder that lies vanquished beneath 
it. The passing pedestrian cannot but glance at this 
symbol of the power of life. Who knows how many have 
pondered over it to the accompaniment of the eternal 
whispering of the mountain stvcam? 


The first person we met pointed to the house of Alekpe- 
rov. “Our chairman? Down the road—and to the left.” 


After Alekperov had been replaced a second successor as 
chairman of the soviet executive committee in the set- 
tlement of Digyakh, evidently, he was still regarded as 
the “boss.” Still. it is not difficult to understand why. 
Alekperov headed the ispolkom for almost 20 years. The 
settlement, heretofore in no way notable, was second in 
a republic-wide competition for provision of public 
services and fulfilling the mandate of the voters. 


As for now....Alekperov smiled grimly. 


“I understand that the Apsheronskiy Rayon party com- 
mittee first secretary, Mamedov, wanted to do me in,” 
he said. “He drew me into a conflict between himself and 
the rayon ispolkom chairman—wanted to find out whose 
side I was on. As for me, to be honest, the relations 
between them didn’t interest me much. The main thing 
for me was the office I was serving in. When his 
predecessor left the rayon, Mamedov turned his atten- 
tion to me. Why wouldn't I give him my support? he 
wanted to know. So it began....” 


When the time came for elections to the local soviets, 
Mamedov saw to it that that the name of Alekperov was 
not in the voters’ rolls. Among those “recommended” 
there were ailing pensioners, lazy workers, and some 
people from the outside. Again, the key was being 
“obedient.” And so that the people would not interfere 
in these behind-the-scenes games, the meetings with the 
candidates for deputy were held at various times in the 
presence of these same 30 or 40 voters in a school 
classroom. 


Excerpt from a letter by a resident of Digyakh: “The 
people did not have close enough ties with the candidates, 
For example, N. Nadirov lives and works far from the 
settlement. We were told that he was going to be ispoikom 
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chairman of the settiement soviet. But we did sot want to 
vote for him. When voting began, certain workers exhib- 
ited excessive curiosity. They went up to the screens and 
tried to send voters directly to the ballot-boxes, as a result 
of which arguments broke out. 


“Then a group arrived headed by L. Zeynalov, raykom 
secretary. It was announced to the members of the voting 
commission that they would be held responsible if any of 
the candidates failed to show up. The people, however, 
were determined not to vote for N. Nadirov and I. Arayev. 
The hurried arrival of still another group consisting of the 
head of the Rayon Internal Affairs Department, the 
inspector of criminal in’ .stigations, and a member of the 
militia did not help matters. 


“And late at night Z. Mamedov, the first secretary, 
created a scene at a meeting of the raykom buro when he 
blew up and berated the voting commission chairman and 
his deputy with rude and abusive language.” 


[Signed] A. Agayev, R. Abbasova, F. Dannyarov, and 
others. 


What reason is there, it might be asked, to recall by-gone 
elections? But in the first place what happened last year 
is having repercussions even now. In the second place, it 
was precisely at that time that the authentic work ethic of 
the party rayon committee and executive committee 
managers manifested itself: I will run things as | please. 


The newly elected delegates were summoned to the first 
session without any announcement or publicity. The 
matter of organization had been decided. Raykom rep- 
resentatives informed the gathering, which was by no 
means complete, that R. Gashimov had been confirmed 
at chairman of the republic CP raykom buro—and that 
was that. There were, by the way, these objections: the 
fellow is advanced in years, and he often gets sick. 
Nevertheless, Gashimov became head of the ispolkom. 
A month and a half later he stopped working, and 
submitted his resignation for reasons of health. A second 
session was called. On this occasion Z. Mamedov him- 
self was present. The new chairman, he said, would be T. 
Agayev. This new candidacy aroused intense objections. 
But so what? “It has been decided!” With that peremp- 
tory statement the session came to an end. 


And what about Alekperov? It was entered in his work- 
book that he had had been relieved as chairman of the 
settlement sovict ispolkom for misuse of his office. 


There had indeed been irregularities in the distribution 
of parcels of land in Digyakh. With the approval of the 
settlement and rayon ispolkoms, some residents of the 
settlement had :eceived land holdings prematurely, and 
two of them had even made arbitrary land seizures. The 
Office of the Procurator and the Department of Internal 
Affairs, however, were unable to find in these offenses 
any personal wrongdoing on the part of Alekperov. 
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Moreover, there was no abuse of power or self-aggran- 
dizement. Nevertheless, the notation in the workbook 
appeared as a resolution “adopted at a session of the 
settlement soviet,” although no mention whatever had 
been made of it there. Later, the discredited entry was 
replaced by another false statement: “relieved upon 
expiration of his term of office.” But the workbook was 
not returned to its owner for several months. “Let him 
apologize to me,” said Mamedov, “and then I will give it 
back.” And once Alekperov was brought to the rayon 
committee “to have a talk,” accompanied by none other 
than the chief of the Rayon Department of Internal 
Affairs. “He will become unhinged and sound off,” they 
said, “and then we will take care of him.” They openly 
bullied the fellow. 


The information submitted by Z. Mamedov to the 
republic CP Central Committee, instead of responding 
to specific complaints by Alekperov, consisted of an 
unending stream of accusations. Mention was made of 
even the slightest missiep in office from the improper 
wording of a protocol at a meeting to writing off the 
prescribed service life of a school radio that had failed to 
work. There were obvious fabrications as well as griev- 
ances. For example, Mamedov asserted that the reason 
for R. Gashimov's leaving office was that Alekperov had 
harassed him by threatening to deprive him of a chance 
to work. The new chairman of the ispolkom lay in the 
hospital, allegedly gripped by fear. Gashimov himself, 
after he had read this assertion, could only shake his 
head. Nothing of the sort took place. 


“You realize what happened,” said settlement soviet 
deputy K. Akhmedov to us in clarification. “They got rid 
of our fine, respected ispolkom chairman, Alekperov, 
and no one could be found to replace him.” 


Thus, a person of initiative, full of capabilities and a 
desire to work for the welfare of people, was turned out 
of office. And in Apsheronskiy Rayon, as before, diffi- 
culties were encounterec with perestroika. The republic 
press devoted extensive coverage there to the decline of 
the agricultural economy, poor work with the cadres of 
skilled workers, cases of padding, and suppression of 
democratic procedures. These critical outbursts, how- 
ever, have elicited no response from the rayon. The style 
- Z. Mamedov continues to live and prosper success- 
ully. 


We recently had another encounter with the rayon 
committee. The first secretary attempted to present his 
personal opinions as entirely trustworthy and his posi- 
tion as irreproachable. And your correspondents no 
sooner managed to cross the threshold, as the saying 
goes, than a veritable torrent of telegrams was received 
by the editorial board, saying, “You have not got the 
facts straight...” “Your approach is biased...."°- You were 
a guest of the chairman of the settlezaent soviet....“° The 
method is always the same—to discredit in any way 
possible. And for only one purpose—to prevent publica- 
tion and disclosure of glaring facts f suppression of 
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democracy and reprisal in the face of objections. It is not 
difficult to guess whose will is directing the authors of 
the campaign of telegrams. Meanwhile, at the party 
meeting in the settlement, B. Alekperov was chosen 
almost unanimously to be the delegate to the rayon party 
conference. 


Not long ago PRAVDA revealed serious problems cur- 
rently existing in Azerbaijan. In mary areas of the 
republic that we happened to visit, now and then we 
learned of new and unpunished violations of basic norms 
of party ethics. More and more there is talk about 
nepotism and cronyism, and bribes in connection with 
filling positions, assigning housing, and allotting parcels 
of land. People would whisper to us that this or that 
manager was taking over for himself a lucrative enter- 
prise, that there was price-fixing, and we also heard of 
extortion, account-padding, and collusion of officials 
and criminal elements. Did the republic CP Central 
Committee know of these things? They knew, but until 
now they have continued tc cover them up. 


In the CP organizational department we managed to get 
hold of a curious document. An entire brigade from 
Baku had been checking upon the opezations of the party 
committee in Khanlarskiy Rayon, and they made an 
imposing final report. Let us set aside for the moment 
errors of management. Note what is said of the style and 
methods of operation. 


Excerpt from an Azerbaijan CP Central Committee 
report: “A pernicious practice has developed in the rayon 
of registering citizens only with the approval of the party 
raykom, which leads to gross violations of citizens’ rights, 
as well as red tape, unjustified rejections, and unlawful 
registrations. 


instructions from the first secretary of the republic CP 
raykom. 


“Because of his interference the principle of individual 
selection into the ranks of the CPSU has been grossly 
violated. Persons with a higher education are accepted for 
membership in the party only upon the instructions of 
Iskenderov...” 


And so on. As they say, there is nothing to add. Still, let 
us add one thing. This report, which demonstrates the 
utterly arbitrary behavior of the party chieftain, was held 
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up by N. Mamedov, head of the organizational depart- 
ment of the republic CP Central Committee, and was 
shelved for more than a year. And in the rayon, as we 
have shown, Iskenderov kept the basic contents of this 
document a secret. 


The republic newspaper BAKINSKIY RABOCHIY soon 
gave a s/ifficiently clear account of the situation in the 
rayon. A raykom plenum report at the close of last year 
confirmed that G. Iskenderov, ii effect, was the absolute 
self-willed ruler in Khanlar. “Orders and directives orig- 
inate with the party raykom first secretary,” stated S. 
Shelunts, chuirman of the rayon executive committee, 
addressing the plenum with concern. “He even usurps 
such functions as the distribution of goods in short 
supply. Yet despite publication of a precise account, just 
imagine, nothing has been done about it.” 


According to the testimony of party raykom workers, the 
practice of padding accounts in the et tee | indus- 
try continues, and there are many other infractions about 


which G. Iskenderov simply could not be ignorant. 


What has become of perestroika? In neighboring Yev- 
lakhskiy Rayon cotton was over-reported in 1986 by 
600,000 rubles—without objections. Last year it was 
over-reported by 4 million rubles. 


“These intrigues are the work of the rayon agro-indus- 
trial organization and the party gorkom leadership,” 
rayon procurator I. Musayev informed me. “Much has 
been done on the instructions of the gorkom first secre- 


tary, S. Yagubov.” 


Yagubov has just been discharged from his post—not, 
however, in connection with involvement in criminal 
activity, but “for reasons of health.” 


Who is covering up for these shameless, embezzling 
leaders? Who needs such officials, and why? 


Nevertheless, the process of returning the republic to 
normal is now under way. A new leadership of the 
Azerbaijan CP Central Committee has begun to rake 
away the many layers of trash left by years of stagnation. 
These actions are arousing great interest on the part of 
the population. We have seen with what delight the 
people read in the newspapers reports of measures which 
by now are well known; the transfer of private resi- 
dences, guest houses, and official mansions to be used as 
hospitals, pre-school facilities, and whatever local resi- 
dents need. We will not be guilty of exaggeration if we 
say that the publication of numerous telegrams received 
from republic leaders created a real sensation in Baku. 
On the streets they were saying that now it would be 
possible to speak directly with the Central Committee 
first secretary, A. Vezirov! 
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And the gossiping! The people are enraptured with such 
openness, and with confidence in themselves. A notice- 
ably beneficial process is beginning to be seen in person- 
nel policy. While this article was being prepared, for 
example, the head of the organization department of the 
Azerbaijan CP Central Committee, N. Mamedov, was 
discharged, and certain other officials throughout the 
republic were relieved of their posts. Not long ago, for 
the first time in many years, permission was given to the 
population to acquire land parcels in Apsheron for 
market gardening or dachas. 


And these are only the first steps. There are still many 
out-of-the-way places in the republic where the wheels of 
perestroika have not ventured. But resi assured that even 
there a battle is under way for what is new and enlight- 
ened. The satisfaction of one’s hopes is not to be attained 
on one’s own. Together, however, it will be. 


Meanwhile, as we continued to gaze at the miraculous 
tree that had rent asunder the enormous bou!der lodged 
in a ravine of Tauzskiy Rayon—symbol of the victory of 
the new over the old—a few kilometers from us a 
meeting was taking place in front of the rayon committee 
building in the city of Tauz itself. The people were 
demanding that the first secretary, who had not justified 
their trust in him, be replaced. Their request was 
granted. 


Scholars Discuss Current, Past Soviet 
Nationalities Pr .icies, Issues 

18300132 Yere.an KOMSOMOLETS in Russian 
1 Nov 88 p ” 


[Discussion by Igor Krupnik, candidate in historical 
sciences, senior scientific associate at the USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences Institute of Literature and Ethnography 
imeni Miklukho-Makal; Nikolay Rudenskiy, candidate 
in historical sciences and scientific associate at the same 
institute, and Ambartsum Galstyan, candidate in histor- 
ical sciences: “Perestroyka and the National Question”. 
First paragraph is source introduction] 


[Text] Today the growth of national self-awareness is 
being noted everywhere. In connection with this, the 
need arises for reinterpreting many concepts and posi- 
tions in our national policy which have endured for 
many years and which seemed to be quite stable. In the 
development of society there comes a moment when we 
must stop and think about what is what, what we have 
achieved, and where we are going. Today we are experi- 
encing a time which is favorable for such reinterpreta- 
tion. The participants in our “Current Dialogue” are 
Igor KRUPNIK, candidate in historical sciences and 
senior scientific associate at the USSR Academy of 
Sciences Institute of Literature and Ethnography imeni 
Miklukho-Maklay; Nikolay RUDENSKIY, candidate in 
historical sciences and scientific associate at the same 
institute, and Ambartsum GALSTYAN, candidate in 
historical sciences. 
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[Galstyan] The activization of national movements in 
certain regions of the country has been a natural result of 
the party's proclaimed policy of democratization of 
Soviet society and perestroyka. At the same time, some 
people, including those holding scientific degrees and 
titles, view these movements as being almost a barrier in 
the path of perestroyka, a certain manziestation of 
“national egoism”™. Thus, the first priority is to define the 


place of the national question in perestroyka and in the 
democratization of Soviet society. 


[Krupnik] It seems to me that the solution of the national 
question is a fundamental element of perestroyka, on par 
with reorganization in the sphere of economics, legal and 
political questions. In my opinion, the national question 
can in no way be an obstacle, a threat to perestroyka, a 
current hindering it. It is a necessary ciement in the 
entire complex of questions raised by perestroyka. 


[Galstyan] Yet what has conditioned the current exacer- 
bation? It would seem that we are dealing with national 
movements in the federative state. 


[Rudenskiy] Recently in a television broadcast the well- 
known dramatist Rozov expressed a rather non-standard 
idea. He recalled the times of N. S. Khruschev, the 
period after the 20th Congress, and said that if under 
Stalin we lived in a cage, and this cage was thoroughly 
covered over with a curtain, then everything that took 
place under Khruschev was a partial removal of the 
covering from this cage without its destruction. In other 
words, the cage simply became visible. This in itself was 
already an important event. Then, impenetrable curtains 
once again appeared over the cage. Today these curtains 
are being removed even more decisively. Moreover, 
today the querticn has arisen regarding the destruction 
of this cage, encompassing all aspects of our society, 
including also the national question. Today all the con- 
servative and non-democratic nature of the structure of 
our national sphere is becoming more than evident, and 
the question of changing this structure is pressing. | agree 
with Igor Krupnik in that today, even among progres- 
sive, liberal-minded people, the attitude toward the 
national question really is complex. It never occurs to 
py say, for example, that economic or political 

for example, are harmful or Gestructive, since 
they disintegrate the system which has been formulated. 
To say this means to sign one’s name to inconsistency, 
because the reforms are aimed at changing this. Yet at 
the same time it is specifically the national state order 
which is considered by many, perhaps even subcon- 
sciously, to be something so untouchable that the 
destruction of this structure is viewed as a negative 
factor. I do not want to be taken for a proponent of 
immediate de-formulation of the Soviet Union as a 
federative state. No! However, very significant changes 
are possible also within the framework of this general 
structure. To view it as something untouchable and to 
deny any serious reforms would be extremely imprudent. 
Im % 's professional ethnographer must confess, to 
my shame, that for a long time | did no: consider the 
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national question to be the most acute one requiring the 
most radical reforms. It seemed that the country was 
faced with more current problems in the economic and 
political plane. However, all of us must learn from life. 
The development of events in our country, especially in 
such regions as, primarily, the Transcaucasus and the 
Prebaltic demonstrate that one of the most vital ques- 
tions is the national question. 


[Krupnik] I would like to return to the question touched 
upon by Ambartsum Galstyan: Why specifically did this 
happen now? It seems to me that there are two compo- 
nent elements here. The first element is that any coun- 
teraction is a reaction to certain actions. In the sphere of 
national relations the outside pressure was so severe, so 
strong, that most of the people did not even suspect that 
as soon as the pressure cased up even a bit, sharp 
counteraction would be possible. This is the first ele- 
ment. The second element is that in the question of 

of national relations our country, in prin- 
ciple, has lagged decades behind. The whole world expe- 
rienced an upsurge in national and national-liberation 
movements in the post-war years—first in the develop- 
ing countries, and then that which is cailed the explosion 
of ethnicity—in the developed countries such as Canada, 
the USA, Belgium, Spain and Great Britain. In our 
countrv all was quiet and calm. Today, when, as has been 
rightly noted, we were able to breathe a bit easier, we 
have begun to rapidly, gasping for breath, repeat this 
evolution which the entire world has undergone for 
decades. These two oncoming, or perhaps parallel, 
movements merged into a single fiow, and as a result we 
really have a situation close to a national explosion. And, 
we might add, not only in the Transcaucasus and the 
Prebaltic. We are aware of an upsurge in the national 
movement in the Ukraine, in Belorussia, and in Molda- 
via... 


[Galstyan] The clearest indicator is the movement for 
national schools in the republics which you mentioned. 


[Krupnik] Yes, this is a phenomenon which today 
encompasses the entre country and all the peoples, 
before our very eyes. 


[Rudenskiy] | would add what seems to be a rather 
evident thing, associated with definite shifts in the moral 
values of broad strata of the population, primarily, of 
course, the educated. I am speaking of the uncond ‘tional 
decline in values which in a certain sense were tradi- 
tional for our society, values of that period which we 
shyly called the time of stagnation. There has been a 
devaluation of many concepts on which a certain all- 
Soviet system of values was based. And, undoubtedly, 
nature does not tolerate a void, and this decline cleared 
the way for other values. The definite growth in religious 
sentiments has to some degree been associated with this. 
However, since the “struggle” against religion had been 
conducted in our country in a rather planned manner 
and led to definite results, it would be difficult to 
presume a definite upsurge in religion. However the 
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national-cultural values have in general been retained. 
They were always in complex interrelation with values of 
an official order. Part of them was included in the system 
oe ddan ee ee Neverthe- 
-_ did exist. And today the growth of significance 

subjective national-culture! orientations is 
Sabai a tee in all-Soviet values. 


[Krupnik} I would like to add very briefly that national 
sentiments develop according to the domino theory. If 
national sentiments have awakened in your neighbor 
and he has taken to the streets with them, then tomorrow 
they will awaken in you too. And if here and there in the 
country certain centers of very strong national sentiment 
flare up, this “infects” all of society. This is an important 
moment, because we must not think that the national 
movement taking place in one part of the country, and 
especially in a remote part, will remain its domestic 
affair. In fact it has a broad effect on everyone. It evokes 
the growth of national sentiments of neighvoring peoples 
as well as those of peoples rather far away. 


[Galstyan} Up until recently, when we spoke of national 
policy it was always referred to as Leninist. Any criticism 
of one party-governmental decision or another on 
national questions by the functionaries of science was 
evaluated at heresy, as a revision of Leninist national 
theory. Moreover, as far as we know, up until recently 
there have been no serious works in Soviet science which 
have analyzed the deformation of Leninist national 
policy in the years of Stalinism, when under the guise of 
the struggle against nationalism and cosmopc'tanism a 
significant portion of the national intelligentsia was 
destroyed, and when the fates of entire peoples were 
determined by voliticnal decisions. The same may be 
said also about the period of stagnation, when the study 
of national questions was often substituted, in the appro- 
priate expression of M. V. Kryukov, with “bravura 
glorifications of our successful forward progress”. The 
most typical for this period were those works in which a 
complete rejection of the desire to sink into an analysis 
of the contradictions of a polyethnic society was associ- 
ated with an abundanr* of quotations from party-gov- 
ernment materials and, ~) the speeches of state leaders 
of various calibre. Wha. do you think, which of the 
errors allowed in national policy, if only in the years of 
the cult of personality, must be corrected in the near 
future? Or, in other words, the non-resolution of what 
questions in national policy is fraught with serious and 


unpredictable consequences for us? 


[Krupnik] I will try to answer that. There are certain 
obvious things. The problem of repressed peoples: the 


Crimean Tatars, the Meskhi, and the other peoples 
displaced from Crimea—the Crimean Bulgars, the Cri- 
mean Armenians, the Greeks, and the Germans. There 
are things which are only now becoming known: the 
elimination of the lower forms of national autenomy— 
the national rayons and national soviets which existed in 
the 30's, and then were quietly abolished. There are 
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things which we know little about, but evidently will 
soon find out. One is the almost total annihilation in 
some regions, almost to a man, of the national cadres. 


[Galstyan] But what does the annihilation of the national 
cadres mean? Is it a goal-oriented destruction of the 
intelligentsia of some nation, o7 is it the effort to 
annihilate man for man the intelligentsia of the country 
in general? Or could it be that it was simply less notice- 
able on Russians than on the Armenians, for whom the 
blows to the national intelligentsia in 1937, 1948-49 
were quite evidently felt, when we consider the 
fact that the genocide of 1915 completely eliminated 
primarily the intelligentsia of Western Armenia. Were 
these repressions directed at eliminating specifically the 
intelligenstsia of a certain people, or did this occur in the 
channel of eliminating the intelligentsia in the country as 
a whole? 


[Krupnik} I believe that in some cases the 

were goal-oriented, as for example the annihilation of the 
Crimean-Tatar party a” d Soviet intelligentsia. This is a 
thing which I learned quite recently and which may be 
very useful for understanding the essence of certain 
Stalinist repressions. Stalin's deputy people's commissar 
of nationalities was a Crimean Tatar with the party name 
of Firdebs (or Firdevs, I don't know exactly). This was a 
man who was Stalin's direct deputy and who as a result 
of intrigues was sent back to Crimea, where he became 
the chairman of the Crimean Republic TsIK. So, directly 
around this man first one case was fabricated in 1928, by 
which, it is true, it was not he who was eliminated. Then, 
on the basis of personal enmity (he was in sharp conflict 
with Stalin), the entire leadership of the Crimean-Tatar 
party and Soviet apparatus and the intelligentsia were 
eliminated. The same thing, we may assume, happened 
also with the Abkhaz intelligentsia—as a result of the 
mutual relations of Beria and Laloba. Thus, in come 
cases the discussion undoubtedly centered around the 
goal-oriented annihilation of the upper strata of an entire 
people. However, there were also situations in the 
adjoining tecritories, as for example in the Prebaltic 
republics, in the Western Ukraine, in Western Belorus- 
sia, and in Moldavia. Here too there was goal-oriented 
annihilation of the entire upper strata of the nations. 
They were replaced by a party apparatus formulated 
either on the basis of the communists who had been 
brought in or local communists-sympathizers. I believe 
that with the exception of certain such specific situa- 
tions, where the annihilation of the national intelligen- 
tsia really did take place and where certain personal 
feelings of certain people leading the repressions were 
involved, in all the rest the entire situation was charac- 
teristic for the all of the Soviet Union. 


[Rudenskiy]} | do not entirely agree with Igor, because in 
some republics, and | am referring primarily to the 
Ukraine, the slogan of combatting local nationalism was 
presented independently of the personal prejudices, sym- 
pathies or antipathies of certain leaders of that time... 
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[Krupnik] This was the case in absolutely all the repub- 
lics. 


[Rudenskiy] Evidently, in all except Russia. 


[Krupnik] Yes, probably. In 1928 there were processes 
taking place in Crimea, in Tataria, and in Bashkiria, ic., 
it was a wave which passed over many republics. 


[Rudenskiy] Really, it is difficult to isolate certain indi- 
vidual republics where the struggle against nationalism 
was not conducted as a political task—and then the 
political tasks quite rapidly became the tasks of the 
punitive organs. This occurred everywhere, with Russia 
being the specific notable exception. Undoubtedly, ideo- 
logically it had always been considered that there are two 
dangers—Great Russian chauvenism and local national- 
ism, but it turned out that the object of repressions and 
persecutions became primarily local nationalism, since it 
(naturally, any national-cultural movement was consid- 
ered nationalism) was viewed as a threat to central 
authority. 


{[Krupnik]} Nevertheless, | believe that it is better not to 
measure who suffered most: Almost everyone suffered. 
For example, in 1948 the entire Jewish professional 
intelligentsia was eliminated. There were no remaining 
professional administrators and party cadres. After the 
murder of Mikhoels, everyone was annithilatec. Here 
people working in the field of literature and art were 
consciously eliminated. Nevertheless, ! call upon you not 
to compare the peoples in terms of who suffered more 
ani who suffered less, because everyone suffered. 


However, I would like to return to the topic which was 
interrupted. These are the visible forms of violations. 
Evidently, there are forms which are visible to us simply 
because we cannot exclude the fact that no one was able 
to really delve into them. The fact is tha’ in October 
1917 Stalin was named People’s Commissar of Nation- 
alities. This meant that already then he was viewea as an 
expert on national questions, and that the key matters in 
Creating a multi-national state and in retaining territorial 
boundaries, the fragments of the crushed multi-national 
empire, were delegated to this man. Therefore, it seems 
to me, we should not think that up to the end of the 20's 
everything went along more or less norinally, and then 
the period of the cult of personality, the disruption of 
socialist legality, and the repressions set in, and Stalin 
deformed Leninist national policy. No, Stalin stood at 
the source of national policy since October 1917. More- 
over, he was responsible for it. Therefore, most measures 
on national questions passed through his hands. | believe 
that his abilities to intervene in the situation in Kara- 
bakh in 1921 were such not only because he was a 
member of the Politburo, but also because it was known 
in the Politburo that specifically Stalin had long and 
seriously engaged in the national question, and his 
opinion was considered quite authoritative. Thus, it is 
difficult to imagine what the national-state organization 
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of the USSR would be like if in the first goverment 
Stalin had been, say, the people's commissar of railways 
and had been responsible for transport. 


[Galstyan}] Nevertheless, | would like to return te the 
problem of correcting the errors which have been per- 
mitted. Is it really unclear that the concealment and 
hushing up of the historical errors which were permitted 
is fraught with the mst serious consequences for the 
entire country? Can we not admi’ at the very highest 
level that, for example, the repressions of 1940-1941 and 
1942-1949 in the Prebaltic republics were dictated by th> 
same anti-humanistic motivations of Stalin as the repres- 
sions of 1937, and can we not formulate the question of 
rehabilitation of the victims? This, after all, is a fully 
justified demand of the peoples of this region, while 
individual press publications, with surprising one-sided- 
ness and stubbornness, call this nationalistic. Or then 
there is the question of Nagornyy Karabakh and the 
Crimean Tatars. We must deal with them with a know!l- 
edge of the matter, with sensitivity, and with an uncer- 
standing of the pain of these peoples. 


[Krupnik] It seeras to me that there are questions whose 
solution is necessary, without changes in principle for 
the state. Let us say, for example the resolution of the 
question of returning the Crimean Tatars to Crimea. In 
the late 50°s Khruschev retureed most of the repressed 
peoples and restored their autonomy without changing 
anything in the structure of the siate. The problem of 
Nagorniy Karabakh may be resolved in just this manner. 
Karabakh may be returned to Armenia, but at the same 
time it is not necessary to change anything in principle in 
the structure of the state... 


{Rudenskiy] I do not understand. Isn't the elimination of 
the autonomy of Karabakh or the creation of Crimean- 
Tatar autonomy a principle change in the national-state 
structure? 


[Krupnik] A principle step in changing the national-state 
structure would be for example, to eliminate the two 
houses of the Supreme Soviet, which is now being 
discussed, and to make the Council of Nationalities into 
the Council of Peoples with representatives from the 
peoples, and not from the republics. A principle step 
would be the creation of lower- level links in national- 
cultural autonomy. A principle step would also be the 
activization of national life in the ethnic minorities and 
groups in the cities—the creation of national clubs, 
national associations and so forth. This is an entirely 
different set of questions. Karabakh may be handed over 
to Armenia without dissolving the Supreme Soviet. 


[Rudenskiy] However, it seems to me that the solution of 
both problems is possible (and particularly the solution 
of the Karabakh problem). Yet this is nevertheless a step 
which entails changes in the state system, and this is why 
it will not be easy. After all, we are dealing here with 
changing the territorial boundaries, changing the settle- 
ment of one people or another. This would be a state 
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reaction to the democratically expressed will of the 
people—i.e., that which up until the present time we 
generally have not had. I am afraid to be wrong. I do not 
have a good knowledge of the history of the return of the 
North Caucausus peoples in 1957. Yet it seems to me 
that in any case there were no such examples of such 
democratic and public volition at that time. Everything 
took piace on the wave of the first destalinization raised 
by the 20th Congress. Today the situation is different. 
This ultimately presupposes some changes already of a 
constitutional character. This is also a general problem 
in the sense that the state will take on the task and the 
responsibility of considering the opinion of the popula- 
tion, its citizens—in this case its citizens as representa- 
tives of certain peoples. 


[Galstyan] Today, when we speak of national processes, 
we most often mention two republics—Armenia and 
Estonia. What common problems could there be in these 
two republics? The regions are rather far apart, and the 
cultural face of their peoples is also different. Can we 
speak of some general tendencies? 


[Krupnik] If we analyze from a scientific point of view, 
then undoubtedly there will be more differences than 
similarities. These will be due not only to their remote- 
ness, etc. In principle there are very many basic, deep- 
seated differences. Armenia is practically a mononatio- 
nal republic. In Estonia the Estonians comprise 50 
percent of the population. The similarity between Arme- 
nians and Estonians is in the fact that they are both 
leaders. They have found themselves at the forefront of 
the movement which has arisen in the covatry. Why? 
Why Estonia, for example, and not Lithuania? After all, 
Lithuanians are an inwardly cohesive, strong people with 
a very rich historical past, a religious people, a people 
who up until the present time comprise a weighty major- 
ity in the republic. Lithuania is a republic which has been 
able to hold out against forced industrialization. In this 
sense, Lithuania and Armenia are more similar, but 
Armenia and Estonia—that is a very complex question. 


[Rudenskiy] Both in Armenia and in Estonia the bank- 
ruptcy of many years of party-state leadership has been 
manifested in rather vivid form, expressing its unwill- 
ingness to react to national demands. In connection with 
this, a crisis of trust has arisen which has greaily accel- 
erated the development of events. Maybe that is the 
similarity. We can talk at length about the differences. 
Nevertheless, the problems are rather specific. However, 
there is one similarity. In both places the initial points 
for the start of the national movements were ecological 
problems. 


[Galstyan] The similarity, we might add, is very signifi- 
cant. Each ethnos has felt the danger, the real threat to its 
continued normal functioning as a social organism. 


{Krupnik] In principle, yes. However, you somewhat 
tend to impose this thought upon us. One can agree with 
you, but that does not expiain the reasons. 
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{[Krupnik] It seems to me, Ambartsum, that you are 
mistaking the similarity of processes for an initial simi- 
larity of situations. The situations, after all, are entirely 
different. If it were not for the problem of Karabakh, 
they would be taking a long time [to act] in Armenia too. 


[Galstyan] We had a strong ecology movement, and the 
movement for a national school has begun. Although 
Karabakh has become a strong catalyst, in principle it is 
specifically ‘he ecology movement which has grown into 
the Karabakh movement. 


{[Krupnik] The development of events in Estonia is 
proceeding differently. There t’.c nationa! movement is 
closely intertwined with the pr. cess of democratization 
of society. This is democracy which emerges spontane- 
ously, elementally, from grass roots, and in rather calm 
forms. Committees for perestroyka are being formed, 
and a People’s Front has been created. All these events 
are very serious and very interesting. However, in Esto- 
nia there are none of these meetings of many thousands 
of people, scanning theis slogans. There are no strikes 
and protest hunger strikes. There are none of those 
bloody Sumgait events there which have had such a 
collosal effect on the development of the Armenian 
movement, nor can there be. It is specifically the terri- 
torial problem, which is absent in Estonia, that gives the 
situation in Armenia its marginal acuteness, and this 
largely determines the course of the process, or at least its 
cutward appearance. 


{Krupnik] Let us imagine for a moment that the question 
of the republic’s changeover to cost accounting had been 
raised in Armenia. We would all say that this was 
thought up by the “shop men” in order to better promote 
their business. Yet in Estonia today this is the principle 
national slogan. The national intelligentsia is presenting 
the problem of the republic’s sovereignty. 


[Galstyan] That is, it is a problem of the republic’s 
development not as an appendage of the all-union organ- 
ism, but as a separate unit, associated with the Union by 
certain serious responsibilities and ohligations. 


[Rudenskiy] Furthermore, ! do not want to belittle that 
which the Armenian intelligentsia is doing, what role it is 
playing. Nevertheless, the comparison here shows cer- 
tain differences. It seems to me that the representatives 
of the Armenian intelligentsia are acting today in a 
greater degree in the role of tribunals, expressors of the 
national self-consciousness. They evoke the best senti- 
ments of the people, appealing to the rich Armenian 
cultural heritage, history, etc. All this is important and 
necessary. Yet it seems to me that you are not perform- 
ing the work that is being done in Estonia. I am referring 
to the systematic development of programs aimed at how 
they would like to see Estonia in the very near future, 
and at the means of achieving this. It has come to the 
point where the state organs, including the republic 
Supreme Soviet, are admitting the need and even in 
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some ways counting on the development of these pro- 
grams, so that as they are prepared they may be intro- 
duced for discussion by the Estonian Supreme Soviet. 
Thus, the situation is different in many ways. 


[Galstyan] As yet Armenia has no such economic pro- 
gram, although it must be the primary basis for every- 
thing. 


[Krupnik] Are there, for example, projects for including 
Karabakh in the economic life of Armenia? Let us 
imagine for a second that the desired decision has been 
adopted, that the oblast is taken off the budget of 
Azerbaijan, taken away from resource provision, and all 
the internal ties are broken. I know from certain docu- 
ments that Armenia alone accounts for only 2 percent of 
the exports and 0.5 percent of the oblast’s imports. This 
tneans that it will be necessary to supply Nagorniy 
Karabakh by airplane through Stepanakert?... 


[Rudenskiy] Aside from the economic program in Esto- 
nia, a Law on the state language is being worked out 
which will formulate the principles of linguistic policy, 
and which will evidently soon be adopted. 


[Galstyan] At the meetings in Yerevan we often hear 
appeals to working out a proper attitude toward lan- 
guage. There, specifically, the need is noted for working 
out legislative acts called upon to protect the national 
languages, in the territory of the country as a whole, as 
well as in the republic. 


[Rudenskiy] All this is fine, but it is merely a deciaration 
of certain general principles. In Estonia, however, the 
matter comes down to such specific questions as the 
development of a list of professions where one of the 
criteria of professional suitability is a mastery of both 
languages. 


[Galstyan] As yet in Armenia there has been no time to 
generalize all this and think it through. The events began 
spontaneously, and are still going on. Yet the search for 
directions lies ahead. 


[Krupnik] I would like to repeat once again that any 
upsurge in socio- political activity raises up a great 
number of people and effort, and there is no chance to sit 
and think, or to analyze the situation. It is necessary to 
always react to certain pressing turns of events. As a 
result, a person finds himself drawn into a gigantic 
current. Evidently, this is now happening also with the 
Armenian people and that portion of the artistic and 
scientific intelligentsia which must think about the 
future, must propose certain long r-term programs, and 
must think about what will be tomorrow. 


From the editors: 


The editors of KOMSOMOLETS turned to the Arme- 
nian CP Central Committee Institute of Party History— 
IML [Institute of Marxism-Leninism] branch under the 
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CPSU Central Committee, with a request to comment 
on this dialogue by the scientists. Here is what Rem 
Vramovich KAZANDZHYAN, scientific associate of 
the Institute, told our correspondent on this matter: 


Without a doubt, this is an interesting dialogue. It 
contains a number of original thoughts and a unique 
approach to the interpreiation of reality. Undoubtedly, 
as yet we are only approaching a mass non- standard way 
of thinking—that image of thought which must prevail 
in a sane-thinking, freely intellectually developing soci- 
ety, but which we have been deprived of for many years, 
formulating ourselves in the environment of the cult of 
personality or stagnation. Yet back in 1920 V. I. Lenin 
proposed, for example, that we elect within the party 
Central Committee “...representatives... of a current, 
which if somewhat unsure, yet original, and having a 
certain shading...”’. 


In this respect we must only app!aud the decision of the 
KOMSOMOLETS editors to publish this dialogue. 


Of course, I cannot agree with all the conclusions of the 
dialogue participants. (Obviously, I reserve for them and 
for everyone the right not to agree with me). I would, for 
example, not use as an argument the circumstance that 
up until recently there was no democratically expressed 
expression of the will of the people as a response for the 
corresponding institution’s not reviewing the national 
problems. Such a formulation of the question, in my 
opinion, is generally incorrect, since quite recently any 
expression of the will of the people was viewed almost as 
an anti-state activity. Or, the argumenmt regarding the 
strikes and hunger strikes in Armenia. The roots of this 
phenomenon, in my opinion, are deeper and more 
complex, and there are hundreds if not thousands of 
circumstances intertwined here. In order to understand 
them correctly, we need time and, even more impor- 
tantly, a serious detailed study of the question in all its 


aspects. 


Yet on the whole I believe the dialogue of the scientists 
is very interesting. Let us take at least the thought that 
“there are questions whose resolution is necessary, but 
not a matter of principle for the state”. That is an 
excellent thought! It allows us to take a somewhat 
different view of the July 18 meeting of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Or, for example, there is the 
thought that recent events “both in Armenia and Estonia 
the bankruptcy of many years of party-state leadership..., 
the crisis of trust which has greatly accclerated the 
development of events, has emerged in vivid form.” 
How precisely this is said! I might add that recently I 
again had the chance to leaf through the third volume of 
the fourth edition of the “Diplomatic Dictionary,” 
which was published in 1986. On page 565 we read: 
“CHERNENKO, Konstantin Ustinovich (1911-1985), a 
prominent leader... of the international communist and 
worker's movement.” We might ask the editors-in-chief 
of the Dictionary—former USSR Supreme Soviet Pre- 
sidium Chairman A. A. Gromyko and others—whether 
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in a year a person, and one who is severely ill at that, can 
become a “prominent leader of the international com- 
munist and worker’s movement” when in his own coun- 
try, occupying high party and state posts and having 
three Stars of the Hero, he did not become a “prominent 
leader.” This is what we had come to up until recent 
times. 


I believe our young people must recognize, and I am 
convinced that they do recognize the fact that in these 
minutes, as never before, we need a maximum of self- 
control, perspicacity and wisdom in our subsequent 
actions. “Our success is merely the equilibrium of cir- 
cumstances, and wisdom consists of not letting the 
unforeseen tip this equilibrium,” wrote R. Bridges in 
“The Testament of Beauty.” It is as if he had said this 
about the present day. 


Three- Roundtable on ‘Nationalities 
Issues, Process’ 

18300136 Tashkent PRAVDA VOSTOKA in Russian 
26 Oct 88 p 3 


[Staff Journalists T. Kaplinskaya and T. Kulevas report 
on PRAVDA VOSTOKA Round Table Discussion: “No 
Other Way is Open to Us”) 


ext]A meeting was held with writers ‘rom the Russian 
ederation, Uzbekistan and Turkmeniya at the editorial 
office of PRAVDA VOSTOKA. 


A conversation about literature is above all a conversation 
was also 


i 
; 
z 
i 


Taking part in this meeting at the editorial offices were: 
Yuriy Ivanovich SUROVTSEY, critic, secretary of the 
board, USSR Writers’ Union; Vsevolod 


mentator, deputy chairman of the council on commentary, 
USSR Writers’ Union; Valentin Fedorovich RYBIN, 


SERGEYEV, 


evgeniy 
editor of the VOPROSY 
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NARODOYV; Ibragim RAKhIM, an Uzbek writer; Yevge- 
niy Yefimovich BEREZIKOV, secretary of the board, 
Uzbekistan Writers’ Union; and Stanislav Lakich KUL- 
ee 


[SUROVTSEV] Among all those problems which pere- 
stroyka has advanced to the proscenarium, to which it 
has riveted the attention of society—and not only a 
certain part of society, but the entire society—the prob- 
lem of the national and interethnic has now become one 
of the most urgent, stirring and national problems. This 
is also sensed in how people in the country are reacting to 
the exacerbation of interethnic relations in Nagornyy 
Karabakh. A great deal of attention is now fixed on that 
which is taking place in the social movement of the 
Baltic republics. Serious and interesting questions are 
being raised by writers in the Ukraine, in Belorussia and 
Moldavia (and not only writers—this is becoming a 
factor of the overall culture) connected with the devel- 
opment of the native language as a completely legitimate 
language, which does not diminish the significance of the 
Russian language. 


And so, no matter which realm we take—the socioeco- 
nomic, language, domestic, cultural, or literary—the 
question of the so-called national coefficient is always 
present. 


interrelations of nations, interrelations of national cul- 
tures, are topics which concern not only literary special- 
isis, not only historians, and not only certain kinds of 
specialists; they are truly becoming concerns of the entire 
nation. This can also be traced by the disputes surround- 
ing problems of national development, national history, 
and national traditions, especially in those places with a 
multinational make-up. 


And it is very important here to distinguish the patriotic 
views—which are not in conflict with our socialist inter- 
nationalism, but on the contrary, blend in with them— 
from the ps: udo-patriotic, which, whether objectively or 
subjectively, separate the nations: these are the disputes 
surrounding the Pamyat Society and the positions of its 
leaders, and the direction of the so-called ““Democratic 
Union.” 


At present the question of general accounting for the 
national coefficient is present in all areas of life: in 
ecology, let's say. You see, reversing the course of rivers, 
in addition to economic problems, also raises national- 
psychological problems. The people who want to reverse 
the northern rivers pay no heed, neither to the consider- 
ations of the economists, the geographers or the nature 
preservationists; nor to the national feelings of the Rus- 
sian people. After all, this is a blow on the soil of national 
culture. And when the Ministry of Mineral Fertilizers 
decided to add phosphate to the territory of south- 
eastern Estonia, that signified a blow to the soil on which 
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the majority of the classics of Estonian literature were 
born, where the first choral societies rose up. The land- 
scape would be changed not only geographically, but also 
in a cultural sense. 


[PRAVDA VOSTOKA] And nevertheless, probably we 
will not be able to avoid diverting part of the Siberian 
waters, and only a small amount at that, to Central Asia. 
ee it is 
too fate. 


How can the Writers’ Union and the magazines support 

the strengthening of internationalism; not only not 

encroaching upon national feelings, national psychology 

— oe 
rection? 


[KAZAKOV] We literary specialists and journalists, it 
seems to me, have great opportunities for inculcating 
true internationalism. The most fruitful way is the way 
of combined action. At Karabogaz we brought together 
commentators from six republics and held a dialog about 
our common cause—the fate of the Caspian. There I saw 
not only professional interest, but human interest as 
well; and, I would say, interest on an international plane. 
Commentators from Azerbaijan became acquainted 
with commentators from Turkmeniya. They do not live 
far from one another, but before this they had not met. 
Later there were several other meetings, then manu- 
scripts, then work on the manuscripts, and then a semi- 
nar. And you see, at last a book should result, and it will 
bring a certain amount of good. And you see that the 
joint work which was carried out on the book indisput- 
ably brought us a lot of good, both in the sense of 
expanding our ties and in inculcating our interethnic 
feelings. I personally have found friends in many repub- 
lics, with whom I have a great deal in common profes- 
sionally. It appears that we should intensify the interre- 
lations of writers and journalists in the republics of 
Central Asia. You have common problems here—the 
ecology, demography, water... These are all problems 
with which you must deal. They still have not been 
studied sufficiently; at times because somehow they had 
no time to do so; and at times, it seems to me that they 
are not studied on purpose. Take the problem of water: 
for some reason it is not being studied. Quite often 
points of view do not coincide. We shall not hide 
things—after all, the relationships of the Uzbeks and the 
Turkmen owing to the partition of the waters of the 
Amudarya, are not the healthiest. 


[SUROVTSEYV] The well-known Karakaipak writer 
Tulepbergen Kaipbergenov has written a novel about the 
Aral, and sent the first version to me. After reading it, i 
told him: “You must take a trip into Turkmenia. You 
have writien about who is to blame for the ruin of the 
Aral in such a manner that the Turkmen will necessarily 
be offended.” He took the trip, and later said, “I needed 


[KAZAKOV] I was at the Tashauz branch, which still 
takes a lot of water from the Amu-Darya, and I heard the 
point of view of the Turkmen. The Uzbeks hold the 
completely opposite point of view. I ask them, “Did you 
know that these canals which provide water to Tashauz 
are by their geometry incapable of letting through as 
much water as is let through for Tashauz Oblast?” 
“Yes,” they say, “that’s true.” And they told me that an 
inspector of the water inspectorate, drivi: g along the 
canal, cut 300 belts on illegally-installed pumps. The 
water intended for Tashauz and the territory of Khorezm 
Oblast is being pumped out in a thieving manner. A few 
days later, when he was returning along the canal, all the 
pumps were already in operation; they had installed new 
belts. Do we have to talk about this? We have to. I ask 
the speci: lists, why don’t you install meters? There are 
meters all over the world. And then it will all be clear, 
how much water has flowed out of the Amu-Darya into 
the Karakun Canal, and how much has flowed into 
such-and-such a branch. For some reason no one wants 
to do this. Such problems should be solved jointly. This 
would reduce excess interethnic tensions and would 
promote strengthening of good interethnic relations. 
Perhaps the newspaper and magazine editors should get 
together more often, and set up some kind of common 
“tables” with republic scientists. Perhaps a general ref- 
erence book should be prepared for commentators on the 
most critical problems of Central Asia. All this should 
promote not only the solution of socio-economic prob- 
lems, but the most important political problem as well— 
interethnic relations. 


[ZVONAREVA] We must get young literary people 
more involved in all of these common problems. I was 
convinced of this by my experience at the festival held 
last year in Alma Ata. A year later I have discovered that 
many of the poets are stil! on very friendly terms. Such as 
Gulbakhor Mirzayeva from Dushanbe and Gaiina 
Bulyko from Belorussia. In strengthening interethnic 
cultural ties the role of the young people is irreplaceable. 
Belorussians are very interested at present in Uzbek 
culture. Several Belorussians in the heartland, in Novo- 
polotsk, have mastered the Uzbek language and are 
translating Abdulla Aripov. From Uzbek to Belorussian. 
Vladimir Orlov, who writes historical works, and one of 
the best prosaists in Belorussia, is very interested in the 
history of the Orient. We have prepared for publication 
“Literary Studies,” dedicated to Belorussia. While pre- 
paring the Uzbek issue, I try, as a member of the buro of 
the USSR Writers’ Union Council on Working with 
Young Writers, to assist in conducting a Uzbek-Belorus- 
sian young people’s seminar. The interaction here is 
marvelous, and on many common problems. And they 
permit only national interests to rise above the paro- 
chial. Because talent, of course, is interethnic. 
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At the seminar which we held with Pavio Movchan, our 
very closest friends were Arn en Davtyan, a 22-year-old 
student from Yerevan University and a very talented 
young poet, and Akif Akhmedov, a splendid Azerbaija- 
nian poet. Akif Akhmedov now heads up a department 
at the new magazine MOLODOST [Youth}—and he has 
stood behind Davtyan and propagated his poetry in such 
a way that it was a joy to observe. And in Moscow, 
Mukhammad Solikh, Kutik and Parshchik appeared at 
the same time; they also found one another, and traveled 
with Usman Azimov to his motherland. It seems to me 
worthwhile to somehow help what has taken shape here 
spontaneously. They are also finding their own young 
audience. There are a great many works of commentary 
by young people, which are presently somehow underes- 
timated and under-utilized for clarifying very complex 
situations. But a sincere voice will win both respect and 
confidence. 


[PISAREV] ‘es, in strengthening interethnic cultural 
ties, such meetings and such seminars of course play an 
enormous role—direct translations can be made, with- 
Out an intermediate language, such as, for example, 
Russian. But if internal problems of culture are to be 
solved in greater depth within the republic, then it is by 
means of an altogether natural way, aside from all those 
processes which at times appear to be mechanical, and 
currents of inter-penetration of cultures will lead to 
human and spiritual communality. 


{[PRAVDA VOSTOKA] Translations are a serious prob- 
lem. The situation in Uzbekistan is poor with respect to 
transiation of literature. Fifty percent of all paper in the 
republic goes for textbooks. We have now learned to 
publish them. There will be more and more textbooks 
produced with every passing year. The Writers’ Union 
and the nation’s ;ublishing houses could do a great deal 
to publish local authors in the center of the country and 
in other major cities of Russia. Goskomizdat [State 
Committee for Publishing, Printing and the Book Trade] 
USSR could perhaps give some thought to supplying our 
republic with issues in the Russian language. And we 
here could increase publication of books by local 
authors. 


One must not set one language off against another. The 
' -Europeans who live in our republic, of course, could not 
get along without the Uzbek language. This is not only a 
question of interacting in everyday life; it is a question of 
politics; a question of respect for the nation. Neither 
should one belittle the role of the Russian language, 
which not one single people living in the USSR could do 
without. It is difficult to overestimate the value of the 
Russian language. 


[PISAREV]It seems to me th.t the language problem— 
the existence of a native, national language—can be 
understood in altogether different ways. In the Baltic 
Littoral they are now placing special emphasis on using 
the native language in public and stzte affairs. But here, 
it is a question of the transition from Arabic writing to 
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Latin, carried out in the 1930's, and subsequently to 
Cyrillic. This reform, was perhaps necessary then, and 
timely. But the alphabet was changed three times, in a 
short period of time. The fabric of language is very 
closely interwoven with the mentality, with a kind of 
subconscious manifestation of the spiritual essence of a 
nation. Can one rend the fabric of language by decree, 
and then think that this will have no repercussions 
whatsoever in the sphere of a nation’s cultural life? Of 
course, a certain kind of breach occurred between that 
which people—those who truly possessed the fullness of 
culture and erudition—perceived as culture, which pro- 
ceeds from the books comprising the treasures of Uzbek 
literature, and that level of culture which is now consid- 
ered high, and is at the very least necessary in order to 
work in this linguistic, cultural and literary sphere. You 
see, the Moldavians are presently giving this problem 
very serious consideration. They have even scheduled a 
plenary session of the Writers’ Union in November on 
this topic. Perhaps it is not a question of returning to the 
previous script by such a decree, as the transition to 
Cyrillic was decreed; rather, it is a question of providing 
people the opportunity, either by option or by some 
other means, to more freely, quietly and openly return to 
their spiritual roots, which are connected with their 
philosophy and their literature: to the spiritual principles 
necessary to a nation. 


[ZVONAREVA] You see, a great many of the ancient 
books are inaccessible. It is difficult to change anything 
rapidly, right away; but it is possible to increase the 
number of those who know the old writings, and to 
increase the output of books for familiarizing people 
with the Old Uzbek culture. Long ago Khamid Ismaylov 
translated the astoundingly beautiful poem by Nishaty, 
“Krasa i dusha” [Beauty and the Soul], but this unique 
work, which would be so very necessary for the young 
Uzbek reader of today, has not been published to this 
day. 


{[PRAVDA VOSTOKA] Academic departments are now 
being established in the republic, where the Old Uzbek 
language will be studied and Arabic script will be mas- 
tered. Tajik and Tatar books are being published. And 
we are now posing the question in the newspaper—that 
the Koreans might read Korean books, that national 
cultural centers be established—Korean, Tatar, Arme- 
nian, and so on. A resolution has just been adopted to 
publish the newspaper in other languages in those places 
where there is a compact population group of one 
nationality or another. 


[TRESKOVA] We have encountered the growth of 
national self-awareness, in all republics—-both the union 
and the autonomous. And not only among the great 
nations, but among the small ones as well, and among the 
non-ind:genous people who dwell on the territory of the 
USSR. /ind this movement has turned out to be so 
unexpected for us, and for scholars, that certain ones 
have been struck by panic. But what is there to fear? On 
the contrary, it is a magnificent phenomenon. The 
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growth of national self-awareness speaks to the fact that 
a certain cultural level has been 7-iiieved in 2 nation, and 
an intelligentsia has come of age—one which can com- 
prehend the intellectual processes and establish its own 
culture. Interest in one’s own history, in one’s own 
language has especially intensified in recent times. In 
connection with what? In the national republics this can 
be traced in any family by the level of knowledge of the 
national and Russian languages by the grandmothers, the 
parents, and the children. At first they did not know the 
Russian language well; then the parents consciously gave 
their children over to the Russian schools. And, having 
mastered the Russian language, many found themselves 
cut off from their national, their native language. Then 
they started to intensively study the national language, 
and give their own children over to national schools. I'll 
cite an example of a family of Yukagirs. The parents 
knew that their children had to master the Russian 
language: then their son or daughter gets on in life, 
departs for ihe city, and becomes an importani person. 
But they, the parents, did not know the Russian lan- 
guage; and they did not set out to teach their own. How 
is that? The child would learn the this wrong language. 
And as a result, the child does not know either one well. 
So you see, such situations must be avoided. And as far 
as a scientific approach is concerned, the situation is 
very difficult in many regions; and this is connecied not 
with the fact that someone there wants something, and 
someone is not giving something to someone. The fact of 
the matter is that everything is greatly complicated by 
the fact that our statistics do not provide us an accurate 
picture. It is no secret that today only 25 percent of our 
statistical data is released. For what parameters do we 
not have data? If we say, on the need for national 
schools, thea neither do we know the requirements for 
textbooks, or instructors... 


{[PRAVDA VOSTOKA] In our republic these require- 
ments are known. And they have been studied tc a 
sufficient extent. The problem is in the fact that today we 
cannot solve all that we must solve. There are not enough 
cadres, nor housing, nor stability. But studying—that is a 
solvable problem. 


[TRESKOVA] It was reported that a CPSU Central 
Committee plenum will be held on the nationalities 
question. In the course of preparations everything turned 
Out to be so complicated that they were not even able to 
predict in advance. Not even the scholars themselves 
were prepared. Everything is important: the mass com- 
munication media, the elementary school, higher educa- 
tion, the works of literature themselves, the intellectual 
culture. Those spheres wherein one will get nowhere 
without a national language policy. Our country is multi- 
national and multi-lingual. And while solving our prob- 
lems we must proceed from the model of multi- 
lingualism. We have many languages. and therefore there 
is no need to fear that in the sphere of education, in the 
sphere of mass culture, and in the sphere of mass 
communication, both Russian and the national language 
of a given republic will function. Plus, still, the language 
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of the small nations: the Kara-Kalpak, for example. 
Perhaps there will not be such great demands, and we 
will not have to establish universities or schools with 
training in these languages; because, quite often the 
language of a given nationality or ethnic group has long 
been a symbol of national unity. But to encroach on it, 
means to violate the principles of internationalism. And 
the fact that the functions of languages differ, is an 
objective fact that is impossible to change. 


{[SERGEYEV] Svci'ana Ilinichna said, “the point of 
view of science.” But you see, there is no such thing now; 
whether it is the science or whether the points of view it 
is difficult to say. At any rate, this word-combination 
does not exist. The sphere of the humanities in our 
country has been ideologized to such an e):tent that when 
the ideologization was completed it turnec\ out that there 
were no ideas left. We have nothing io build upon. And 
the disputes about the economy, the ecology or what 
have you, are beginning to take on a natioral and even a 
nationalistic shading only because of the fact that they 
have not foundation. Let there be whatever problems 
you like: water, land, demography. But let it be an 
economic problem, or an ecological problem, and not a 
national-economic, not a national-ecologica! and not a 
national-demographic problem. And this will be possible 
only when a clear-cut theoretical base is worked out; 
when at last, the solution of problems is once again 
placed on a scientific basis. And you see, it is about this 
scientific level that we must speak. And with respect to 
our disciplines—we must speak of it all the more. 
Because literature is developed nevertheless under the 
influence of literary scholarship—whether the writer 
realizes this or whether he does not. Just as, in society, 
the processes are developed under the influence of soci- 
wiogy. And if there is no sociology; or if there is no 
literary scholarship—liter@iwre is at a parting of the 
ways. 


And here we were talking about the problems of inter- 
ethnic relations, and their exacerbation. But what is at 
the bottom of it—is it the people asking, or is the 
intelligentsiya stirring things up? And I will answer 
simply: if the intelligentsiya begins to stir things up 
nicely, the people will start to ask questions. And the 
intelligentsiya starts to stir things up when it has no 
foundation, and nothing to lean upon. And it's the same 
with that woter of which there is so much talk. Should 
the rivers be re-routed or should they not? Some say, let 
us have faith in our specialists; but others say, their 
advice is not worth a brass farthing. And they are right. 
Because, what kind of specialists are these—-first they 
partition off Karabogaz, and then they dig holes through 
it? What kind of specialists are these—if first they dry up 
the sea, according to the laws of their science, and now 
will receive billions of rubles in order to bring water to 
it? Anyone can be a specialist like that. 


They don’t say anything at ali about any other help to the 
Russian and other peoples, apart from transferring 
water. In my view we should be talking about only one 
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thing: about liberating Uzbekistan from the worsening 
cotton surplus. There is so much cotton that one cannot 
even breathe. And here Russia should help. And she can 
help in this—in developing chemistry; because it is not 
necessary to turn cotton into cord. And she can help with 
flax culture, and in a great many ways besides. If the 
writers would raise this problem, the people would grasp 
it and give their support. 


[PRAVDA VOSTOKA] Economics is the most impor- 
tant, even the basic factor of life. But ideological prob- 
lems, including the national problems, are at times no 
less important... 


[SERGEYEV] There are no economic problems, no 
matter how complex, or even ecological problems, which 
one can now attempt 10 solve—there is nothing that can 
destroy our great interethnic state. The whole of the 
misfortune lies in national dissension. Therefore it is 
high time to start to put the problems on a scientific 
basis. And they are so many! Take the problem of 
language. When Belorussians say—Aha, Bykov there is 
now writing in Russian: that means he’s a Russian 
writer. But this one is writing in Belorussian-—that 
means he’s a Belorussian. Or Adamovich—That which is 
in Russian is Russian; and that which is in Belorussian is 
Belorussian. And when they say to Aytmatov that once 
he does not write in Kirghiz, that means he is not a 
Kirghiz writer. Let us clarify this problem quietly. What 
is a Russian writer, and what is a Russian-language 
writer? The Indians say, we are bringing our culture to 
Europe via the English - and you see, this is truly 
an insertion of culture. And Aytmatov showed this to us 
in an altogether vivid way, in inserting an other culture. 
And this is what Russian critics and literary specialists 
should do. We are always writing about the influence of 
Russian literature on Uzbek literature. But you see no 
one has yet written on the opposite influence. Why? 
Perhaps because there really is insufficient knowledge of 
the language’... 


[PRAVDA YOSTOKA] How many books published in 
Uzbekistan have been reissued in Moscow of late? If this 
has been done, then we must speak and write about it in 
the press, so that everyone knows about the work that 
has been done. More such practical assistance is needed. 


{[RYBIN] In Turkmenia not a single book store has any 
publications by Uzbek writers, above all not in the 
Russian language. And none of our books are in Uzbe- 
kistan. For example, my novel “Zakaspiy” [The Trans- 

Caspian] came out recently. The circulation was pre- 
pared for a little over 100,000 copies. They sent 50,000. 
Why? Because the book trade does not send orders for 
less than 1,000 copies to other cities. The orders, inci- 
dentally, were from Tashkent and Samarkand and from 
others of your cities. But they do not send them out. One 
gets the impression that the book trade simply does not 
want to Se involved in distribution. 
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{[PRAVDA VOSTOKA] The republic is trying to first 
solve the problem of exchanging textbooks with Turk- 
mnia, Kirghizia, Kazakhstan and Tajikistan. Gosko- 
mizdat has established a procedure whereby the first 
books or textbooks published in Uzbekistan are distrib- 
uted to the union republics. And you see the exchange of 
fictional literature is not significant, because there is not 
enough paper. and there are problems with the printing 
facilities. But keep following the dynamics of book- 
exchange. Growth is taking place, and it 1s very notice- 
able, although it is also inadequate. 


[BEREZIKOV} Look, at the seminar on Russian litera- 
ture that was just held, someone made the rejoinder: 
“My dear literary-comrades—You have not given any 
thought to this question: In our Uzbekistan, and espe- 
cially in the rural areas, there is no one to read your 
literature. Because the children do not receive a com- 
plete education.” And a challenge was heard at the 
seminar: Let us drive out to the kishlaks, and do some 
literary work; not all at once, and not for one day, but 
real work. In the kishlaks, in the small towns. But we, if 
we go to the countryside, it's only to a kolkhoz, and we 
neglect the small towns. 


{[KULISH] In my opinion the most critical problem is 
the transfer of culture. You can tell Korotich that OGO- 
NEK is being stolen from post boxes. But that is in the 
cities. But the stirring articles, full of ideas, do not get as 
far as the villages or the remote areas. That which the 
central press is saying, it says only for the intelligentsia. 
Why is training in the Russian language poor? Well, 
because the graduates of our VU Zes try at all cosxs not to 
go to the countryside. He plunks down with his higher 
education and diploma in the reception room as a 
secretary, but refuses to go to the country. To travel 
there—for him or her—is a worse fate than was exile for 
the Decembrists. And who other than VUZ graduates 
should bear our culture... 


We do have mutual exchange in the republic, of course. 
Russian-language writers are being translated, and we 
are translating the Uzbeks. But you see, there are entire 
courses of literature, from Moscow, Vologda, Kiev—just 
to name a few—which never, ever reach us. How can all 
this be brought here? How can culture be transferred? 
Should we go out to the people? Should we become 
Narodniks? This is a serious question. 


[KAZAKOV] Not long ago I took a trip through five 
rayons in Turkmenia. And I asked every one of the 
raykom first secretaries, whether they read OGONEK, 
and the articles of Selyunin, Shmelyev, or Strelyanyy? 
Whether they are reading about what the intelligentsia of 
Moscow is now living on and how it is seething? No one 
is reading a thing. “We don't have time,” they say. If 
these people are not reading, then what can one say 
about the department heads, not to mention the irriga- 
tion workers. What is an intellectual nowadays? Ivan 
Vasilyev was telling about how in their village there were 
two intellectuals: the local teacher, and a signalman on 
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the railroad; proletarians, with respect to the peasants, 
but they considered themselves intellectuals. They were 
enlightening the people, they organized circles, choral 
groups and so on. And so in the entire district there were 
two intellectuals. And now on our kolkhozes, they say 
that out of 15 workers there is one with higher education 
and four with secondary schooling. But among them 
there is not one single intellectual. 


[RAKHIM] The comrades here have been speaking with 
great concern about our problems. In Uzbekistan the 
greatest problem is cotton. That was correct, about the 
cotton. In the past we used to consider the cotton-picker 
the most important person in the republic, we thought 
that he was already “iving under communism. But in 
actual fact? Now he works around the clock, bringing in 
the cotton; but what does he get?... 


Life is especially hard for the women. In the mornings 
she gets up before her husband, before her children; she 
preperes breakfast, she prepares food to take to the 
fields; then she milks the cow; then does the laundry; and 
then, whether she manages to get a bite to eat or not, she 
takes the baby, leads of the cow, and goes out to the 
fields. There she works, there she feeds her children 
there she feeds the cow. Then she gathers grass for the 
night for the cow. She gets home and right away, again— 
she cooks, does the wash, and undresses the civildren. She 
hardly manages to sleep two or three hours, and then it is 
the same all over again. Can she really manage to watch 
TV or go to the movies? Could we not create proper 
conditions for farm women? The young women have 
been deprived of the possibility of living a normal life, or 
to feel any joy in their labor. And so there are self- 
immolations and suicides. Now here is a topic for 


literary people. 


[SURGANOV] We all know that during the period of 
Stagnation our state had come up to certain critical 
limits: in economic respects, in political, in ecological; 
and now, it is completely obvious, in the national 
respect. Certain centrifugal forces somehow sprang up, 
especially after the blank spots began to be uncovered 
and glasnost began to take effect. These forces threaten 
the very existence of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, as a multi-national unified state. As a single 
State. 


And here we were saying that it's not necessary to apply 
the national principle to every problem. We can not 
apply it, and we can not speak. But this does not depend 
upon our desires. The arousal of national self-awareness 
in the feelings of every nation is not \imply connected 
with the desire to assert oneself. It is connected with 
overcoming those painful circumstances which are man- 
ifested uniquely in each republic. Ibragim Rakhim just 
spoke with anguish about the situation of the cotton- 
pickers. But when a person feels pain, he starts to look 
for the thing that caused it. The desire springs up to 
correct the situation on the national scale; or else to 
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assert himself at the expense of his neighbor. Something 
on the order of the concept of an enemy springs up. And 
he looks around, at his closest neighbors—Uzbeks at 
Turkmen, Tajiks at Uzbeks, Armenians at Azerbaija- 
nians, and so on—and then at the Russians. The figure of 
an “older brother” is a very arbitrary one, and badly 
needs a change. But at the same time they forget, that it 
is the “older brother” who brougtt those same misfor- 
tunes. Now we have to overcome these misfortunes only 
from interethnic positions. I have many Armenian 
friends. I sympathize with the residents of Nagornyy 
Karabakh. But at the same time I think: Is this question, 
the border ion, truly the most imporant, the most 
urgent of them all? We should not be occupied w:th that, 
but with what we were just talking about: the 

social and others. And then a lot of things will 
solve themselves. This idea of interethnic principles in 
literature right now, probably, should be the main one... 
For me, for example, a model of such a bold literary 
appeal to one of the sore spots, is Pristavkin’s 
“Nochevala tuchka zolotaya” [A Golden Cloud Spent 
the Night]. The author deals with a mast horrible, a most 
painful tragedy, hitherto unknown. And suddenly, from 
all this abyss of terror—a crucified boy—suddenly arises 

a theme of brotherhood. An affirmation of brotherhood. 
And that is the position of the writer. And here is what 
our friends here lacked, the Russi writers— 
here is a great breath of air. In that which I have read 
there are almost no attempts to turn to these great 
problems. And there is also the experience of our men of 
letters—Tikhonov, Sobolyev, and others of our writers 
of that older generation which in its time went out to the 
union republics and developed and raised up the tradi- 
tion of internationalism. We should remember them 
today. 


[PRAVDA VOSTOKA] In this connection, what are 
your conclusions about your trip here? In general, what 
have the meetings and discussions provided, principally 
to the writers of the republic? 


[SUROVTSEYV] Above all, we have discovered a large 
stratum of literature. I have bk zn associated with Ru3- 
sian-language writers in the republic for many years, and 
I have been observing them, but I never completely 
undezstood their problems. And the problems are acute. 
Thus, we must give practicai assistance, we must collab- 
orate somewhere in publishing books, we must produce 
manuals, and we must provide concrete, critical evalua- 
tion, and produce serious analyses. We have seen that 
Russian literature is being created throughout the coun- 
try. And now perestroyka requires that every man, every 
talent be considered. For a critic to discover two, three or 
four people—thai is a lot. The task is to bring the critics 
here. Our perception of the breadth and depth of the 
literary process has been enriched here. And that is the 
main outcome for us. Many practical ions were 
introduced at the ¢ -minar. Many of them could be fully 
implemented by «e USSR Writers’ Union, and by the 
efforts of the republic writers’ unions. Something can be 
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done without us; nothing can be done without the And 
support of the party Central Committee; but some things _— sion ; 
cannot be done even with the Central Committee. In any critical, painful problems both in our republic, in other 
Case not at the given moment. One cannot, forexample _ fraternal republics, and in the whole country. Opinions 
open a Korean magazine; it won't happen for awhile. But ways , | 
certain proposals can be fully implemented. We are _for the truly civic position of the Soviet artist and patriot— 
gathering all the proposals which have been expressed in here there is unity. We shall be able to overcome all the 
the republics of the region, we shall discuss them at the §§ misfortunes, and solve all the problems, if we will be 
USSR Writers’ Union, and we shall invite the comrades _— guided in all things by the principles of internationalism. 
from the republics. In general, this trip has provided the § Only in a unified family of fraternal nations. Only by 
stimulus. Both for the work of the union, and for creative § means of strengthening our unified multi-national Union. 
work. And that is the main thing. No other way is open to us. 
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